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CULTURE CASE STUDY AND GREEK HISTORY: 
CoMPARISON VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY 


Howarp BECKER 
University Wisconsin 


BURDENS GRIEVOUS BORNE 


social-scientific research. such, 
avoids the handling cases though 

they were self-contained wholes grasped 


-intuition. Actually, such intuition rests 


implicit rather than explicit definitions 
the object studied; what taken 
unavowed assumptions. Further, such intui- 
tion involves purposes other than the strictly 
scientific: therapeutic, esthetic, appreciative, 
defensive, the purposes 


here given the general meaning cur- 
rent many circles ever since Pufendorf. See 
Joseph Niedermann, Kultur: Werden und Wand- 
lungen des Begriffes und seiner von 
Cicero bis Herder, Florence: Biblioteca dell’ “Ar- 
chivum Romanicum,” Serie Vol. 28, “Bibliopolis,” 
Libraria Antiquaria Editrice, XIX, 1941; and John 
Gillin, editor, For Science Social Man, New 
York: Macmillan, 1954—hereinafter FASOSM— 
pp. 115-128. 

should also noted that culture used one 
the senses assignable “normative.” See Howard 
Becker and Alvin Boskoff, editors, Modern Socio- 
logical Theory Continuity and Change, New 
York: Dryden, 1957—hereinafter MSTICAC— 
Chapter esp. pp. 139-143. 

Here the reference such writings those 
Herskovits, Ruth Benedict, Margaret 
Mead, Robert Redfield, and similar exponents 
Gestalt psychology applied logical problems. 
See the writer’s “Field Work among Scottish Shep- 
herds and German Peasants: ‘Wholes’ and Their 
Handicaps,” Social Forces, 35, (October, 1956), 
pp. 10-15; Systematic Sociology the Basis the 
Beziehungslehre and Gebildelehre Leopold von 
Wiese, New York: Wiley, 1932—hereinafter WBSS 
—pp. 78-93, 423, 656; and Through Values Social 
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vary, the intuited whole varies. Nevertheless, 
culture case study does deal with cases, and 
therefore the composite term expressly 
retained. many circles, however, opinions 
about the ways which cases have often 
been handled are distinctly 
Consequently, reference culture case study 
valuable and frequently indispensable 
procedure when comparison and generali- 
zation about social phenomena are 
undertaken must justified detail. 
Further, offer suggestions about the 
use historical materials for comparative 
purposes formidable task for Ameri- 
can many reasons. Here 
merely may noted that, with few dis- 
tinguished exceptions,* have long fought 


Interpretation, Durham, C.: Duke University 
Press, 1950—hereinafter TVTSI—pp. 140, 145, 157- 
158, 179-185, 203-204, 217, 250. 

Sociology has long been committed procedures 
involving explicit comparison. See John Doby, edi- 
tor, Social Research, Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole, 1954, chapters Francis and 
McKinney; and TVTSI, Chapters and 

Other disciplines, however, have comparative in- 
terests, although comparison usually implicit 
rather than explicit, and rarely definite pro- 
cedural basis: History, for example, has never 
really forsworn comparison, spite the dictum 
(in the writer’s view, correct), “History history 
never repeats itself.” See Maurice Mandelbaum, 
The Problem Historical Knowledge, New York: 
Liveright, 1938, and accompanying bibliography; 
TVTSI, Chapter “Problems Social Change 
Viewed Historian and Sociologist.” 

Eliot, Hertzler, Meadows, 
Merton, Nisbet, Teggart, and Sorokin come readily 
mind, but there are few others. 
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shy history. Such adverse attitudes are 
often intensified where ancient history con- 
cerned. Frequently stemming 
school days, they have taken shape dis- 
regard the mass primary source 
materials that illuminate some aspects 
ancient societies more brightly than the 
scanty documents recording certain phases 
our own quite recent past even some 
nooks and corners what call the 

Consequently, those among who claim 
that attention the data yielded history 
may often sociologically rewarding should 
take account sociological skeptics. Space 
forbids, however, more than few illustra- 
tive references studies “historical soci- 
published, unpublished, and 
process. Further detail indicated the 
footnotes, many which refer historical 
records such, but others treatments 
these records historians and, few 
instances, “historical sociologists.” The 
focus, for what seem good reasons, will 
ancient Greece.” 

Still another burden must shouldered 
—this time, where historians are concerned. 
Being thoroughly informed about their fields, 
they cannot help but impatient with sug- 
gestions about methods comparison and 
generalization coming from those lacking 


What “past” and what “present,” say the 
least, are difficult specify. See pp. 
187. Because such difficulty, seems quite un- 
profitable define history the study man’s 
“past,” and certain other social sciences con- 
cerned only with the “present.” The same true 
“historical” and “contemporary.” 

Referring the use “historical sociology” 
the text here and elsewhere, the writer calls at- 
tention the fact that does not like the term, 
for many reasons. “Sociological study history” 
seems preferable, but unfortunately cumbrous. 

From time time the writer has given evidence 
this interest: “Ionia and Athens: Studies Secu- 
larization” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1930); Social Thought from 
Lore Science, with Barnes, Boston: Heath, 
1938, ist ed.; Washington, C.: Harren, 1952, 
2nd ed.; New York: Dover Publications, 2nd ed. 
reissue, 1956, Chapter “Mental Mobilitv the 
Greco-Roman World;” “In Defense Morgan’s 
‘Grecian Gens’: Ancient Kinship and Stratification,” 
Southwestern Journal Anthropology, (Au- 
tumn, 1950), pp. 309-339; and “Church and State 
the Cosmos Crete,” International Journal 
Social History, (Autumn, 1956), pp. 253-295. 


their specialized competence. Thus Max 
Weber addressed them: 

who not daily contact with source 
materials never safe from error de- 
tails, and therefore quite evident that 
the final verdict concerning these problems 
matter for historians, archeologists, and 
philologists, whom our part merely 
offer for testing the heuristic aids and sug- 
gestive questions that derive from our ex- 
perience sociological specialists.§ 


Naturally, the writer more fully aware 
the sociological difficulties confronting 
him than the historical. When 
seems disregard the latter, therefore, the 
fault may simply ignorance rather than 
evasion. 


QUARTER FOR THE PROPHETS 


Distinguishing prophecy forecasting 
unique time-series the concrete level 
from prediction “the systematic statement 
the probability the recurrence phe- 
nomena that, for the purposes hand, are 
regarded identical,” can said that 
scientific problem. The scientist does not try 
prophesy, but does try 
may speak occasion, especially when 
dealing with laymen, the highly contro- 
versial terms cause and effect; neverthe- 
less, his formulations can always re- 
phrased, insofar they are genuinely 
scientific, into probability statements like 
the following: “If this phenomenon, ab- 
stracted construct from its unique set- 
ting, has happened, happening, eventu- 
ally happens, other things being equal 
irrelevant, that phenomenon, similarly ab- 
stracted, can shown have happened, 
happening, likely happen within 


Weber, Gesammelte zur Sozial- 
(Paul 1924, 280 (writer’s translation). 

TVTSI, pp. 94, 97-100, 208-213. 

TVTSI, pp. 97-102. 

The problem prediction knotty one, but 
may little easier handle sufficient attention 
given distinctions between hypothetical and 
actual prediction, and between retrospective and 
prospective prediction. See TVTSI, pp. 284-290. 

But, see also the resumé critiques Baycs’ 
Theorem, which bears some relation what 
here called retrospective prediction, 
Fisher, The Design Experiments, 6th ed., London: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1951, pp. 
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certain ‘more less’ limits—limits fre- 
quency, intensity, and on.” The “more 
less” may not now specifiable numerical 
terms without producing spuriously precise 
effect, but whenever such terms can val- 
idly used, they most certainly should be. The 
goal precise statement possible 
functional relations (in the mathematical 
sense) among constructs. 

follows that research based this view 
Such research, conducted scientific spirit, 
most mon-numerical: given the char- 
acter the evidence and the conceptual 
apparatus, honesty may demand the state- 
ment findings without invoking the pres- 
tige numbers. never non-quan- 
titative, for “more less” indicates quantity 
some kind. While arrayed scientist, 
tilt against quantity this broad sense 


NORMS ARE INESCAPABLE 


What social-scientific and, more espe- 
cially, sociological prediction? From what 
know today human contrast non- 
human behavior, seems safe assume that 
when problem relating the former 
posed predictive terms, must also 
accurately placed the context culture 
point: personality systems, social systems, 
and cultural systems cannot fully tele- 
scoped into one another, but they fit to- 
gether reasonably well over given ranges, 
and such fit and range must receive due at- 
tention. Cultural systems, particular, can 
viewed incorporating the norms, ex- 
plicit implicit, “external” “internal,” 
pervading personality systems and social 
Here description and analysis 


pp. 113, 119, 160, 219-220, 232. 
hoped that the informed reader will view with 
indulgence the failure discriminate, the present 
space-limited context, between “numerical,” “quanti- 
tative,” etc. 

See footnote 25. 

statement, will recognized, sum- 
marizes certain aspects the “general theory 
action” formulated Talcott Parsons (and 
Shils) Toward General Theory Action, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951, 
Part However, unqualified acceptance the 
writer the basic theory should not inferred; 
particular, the equilibrium assumptions, the 


cultural systems—which say, culture 
case study—are sociologically indispensable, 
for they aim discerning the norms 
which, themselves manifested inferable 
from behavior, affect the personal and social 
behaviors question. “Affect?”—indeed, 
that have rendered these behaviors human 
constituting them social actions the 
Weberian 

illustrate: What might expected 
the “small-group” conduct the fifth- and 
fourth-century B.C. Athenians labeled 
themselves and others Laconizers? The 
answer requires precise knowledge the 
meaning the label. Laconia, district 
the southern Peloponnesus, was often used 
designate what now loosely call Sparta 
(Attica and Athens stood similar rela- 
tion.) The Laconizer was person trying 
pattern his social actions accordance with 
the norms the rulers the Spartan do- 
main, usually called Spartiates. Nevertheless, 
their imitators took the name the region 
regarded most typical Spartiate con- 
trol, namely Laconia. There the Serfs and 
together with many erstwhile 
Spartiates whose property was insufficient 
keep them among the rulers, were held 
subjection. 

Consequently, the Athenian termed 
Laconizer was avowed admirer Sparti- 


functionalism, and the Freudianism embodied 
the theory not seem tenable. What here 
“accepted” merely the long-established treatment 
personality systems, social systems, and cul- 
systems not only analytically separable, but 
also mutually irreducible. 

Culture case study, explicit form, not the 
the only way discerning norms. Simple “knowl- 
edge acquaintance” may carry the investigator 
long way—but when such knowledge reliable, 
based implicit observation and inference 
that essentially amount culture case study. When 
someone asserts that good research involves “know- 
ing the universe” analyzed, actually pro- 
claiming that culture case study least implicit 
character should conducted before cxtensive 
commitment the technical operations per se. 

sense has been current least since 
Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology Germany, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1929, 
Chapter and WBSS (1932), pp. 53-62 and Part 
Two, “Systematics Action Patterns.” 

Convenient English renderings and 
perioikoi. The writer here asks pardon for the in- 
troduction his own special terms, especially 
there space available make their meaning 
less cryptic. 
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ate prescriptive sacred many 
respects, opposed Athenian 
features. emblematic his admiration, 
displayed his hair shoulder length 
(bleaching necessary), fingered mus- 
tacheless beard, boxed least enough 
acquire cauliflower ear thickened nose, 
pranced along red shoes, draped himself 
scarlet cloak, sported cane with the ap- 
propriately elegant curve, ostentatiously con- 
sumed black broth (highly distasteful 
Athenian palates), led leash Spartan 
fox-hound, and affected choppy conversation 
sprinkled with Doric words—which say, 
talked 

The Laconizing club which this Athe- 
nian belonged was one among many such 
semi-conspiratorial groups, with vows, 
Plato hinted, “to the sweaty, greasy de- 
mocracy the Piraeus all the damage possi- 
ble,” and addition with homosexual obli- 
gations. When married, induced his 
bride, far dared, secretly garb 
and otherwise comport herself like young 
male, and any case continued his homo- 
sexual attachments. These were 
means unknown among non- anti-Laconic 
Athenians, but adverse moralistic judgments 
were nevertheless likely passed his 
conduct many circles, whereas Laconia, 
and especially among the Spartiates, 
would have evoked little comment 
long concealed the fact that was 
actually, for all his Laconism, only despised 
outsider. 

Without using culture case study its 
equivalent lay bare these normative pat- 
terns, how would possible make pre- 


MSTICAC, pp. 154, 166-67. 

MSTICAC, pp. 155-157, 169-170. 

excellent survey the sources from which 
muck this evidence drawn Becker, 
Charicles, translated Frederick Metcalfe, 6th ed., 
London: Longmans Green, 1882, esp. pp. 63, note 
419. For some purposes, however, recourse the 
edition (see note 21) advisable. 

Bethe, Tausend Jahre altgriechischen 
Lebens, Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1933, pp. 21-41, 
which draws several his earlier articles 
Dorian pederasty, etc. 

See also Becker, Charikles, neu bearbeitet 
von Hermann Berlin: Calvery, 1876, Vol. 
Exkurs zur Szene (by “Die Knaben- 
liebe,” pp. This should not confused 
with the bowderlized Metcalfe translation. 
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dictive statements with reference the 
“small group” life Laconizers that would 
have even remote prospects validation? 
must “know the universe” with which 
deal—and this holds for “contemporary” 
well “historical” problems. Certainly 
would not deal with gangs, today’s 
yesterday’s, without detailed information 
about the normative context which this 
that gang activity runs its 


DRAG THE ASSUMPTIONS INTO THE OPEN 


But are getting ahead the story. 
Clearly, any investigation starts with prob- 
lem, explicitly stated not. This may arise 
merely because the investigator perplexed 
the fact that the answer his particular 
question not immediately obvious, 
may transcend the particular because the 
discernible bearing that has crucial 
scientific issues. For the sociologist, scientif- 
ically relevant problems arise connection 
with his knowledge crucial differentials 
human behavior that amount infor- 
mation about man organism can ac- 
count for 

Using his prior knowledge 
actions empirical ground for assump- 
tion, structures his initial question 
that the differentials are least implicitly 
stressed. other words, assumes, with 
empirical warrant, that significant propor- 
tion the problematic variations the 
personality and social systems proposes 
examine will ultimately assignable 


Thrasher’s study gangs falls short maxi- 
mum utility because failure focus norma- 
tive patterns. “Ecological” theory, with stress 
areas,” was responsible. 

sociologist can most conveniently deal 
with “biologically standard” human beings. There 
intent cavalierly dismiss the problems in- 
volved, much less perpetrate “sociologism” 
whatever form. See TVTSI, pp. 19-20, note 21. 

Moreover, there dogmatic insistence the 
old split between the natural sciences and the “men- 
tal” sciences (Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften). 
Did space permit, however, the point would 
made some length that the distinction between 
the natural sciences and the cultural sciences 
und Kulturwissenschaften), set forth Rickert, 
Znaniecki, and others, quite relevant. This dis- 
tinction does not necessarily involve metaphysical 
dualism. 

Note the frequent repetition “empirical” 
this paragraph. The purpose.is emphasize the 
down-to-earth character the theory involved. 
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the variations that the concomitant cultural 
system has developed under certain 
circumstances, course, vice versa. Further, 
assumes, again empirical basis, that 
the cultural system studies one 
crucial respect normative system, and 
that the problematic variations social ac- 
tions are therefore predictively linked with 
normative Still further, as- 
sumes, given known empirical evidence, that 
the normative system question sys- 
tem, however constituted, and hence that 
when variations some its components 
are observed, variations others are likely 
discovered. Once more, assumes, re- 
maining within empirical limits, that the 
links between variations are flexible all 
their combinations, which say, dropping 
the metaphor, that any predictions about the 
relationships social actions, norms with 
norms, and social actions with norms must 


This not blank check for cultural deter- 
minism; significant proportion the problem- 
atic variations” sufficiently limited leave 
appropriate balance for other assignments. 

—the relativity culture and the still incompletely 
appreciated fact its affective basis and its 
permeation with sanction and moral 
Murdock, Social Structure, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949, xii. 

The writer has long stressed “objective proba- 
bility” opposition “objective possibility” 
mere plausibility, witness TVTSI, pp. 97, 108, 
172-173, especially note 92, 195, 261-262, 282. 
Recently has been gratified see that, although 
most followers Max Weber have rested content 
with interpretative plausibility, proper attention 
Weber’s occasional stress rigorous validation has 
last been granted. See Werner Ziegenfuss, editor, 
Handbuch der Soziologie, Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke, 1955, Vol. 215, where cites the fol- 
lowing passage from Weber: 

“Meaningful” interpretations concrete be- 
havior per are course only hypotheses 
imputation. They therefore stand need 
the most rigorous validation means the 
same procedures, principle, any other 
hypotheses. They are usable hypotheses for 
when and may assume that suitable degree 
probability (greatly varying from case case) 
subjectively “meaningful” motivational inter- 
connections present. Causal connections with 
which motivations oriented toward purposive 
rationality are interwoven are, under certain 
favorable circumstances, especially with regard 
just such rationality, directly susceptible 
statistical test and therefore, such cases, capa- 
ble being proved valid (in relatively optimal 
way) 


ture case study therefore does not start 
vacuum; cannot carried out properly 
without making least indirect use at- 
tested sociological principles. 

Referring specifically Greek history, 
one might ask, the writer did some years 
ago, “How did come about that seculariza- 
tion proceeded with apparent rapidity 
‘Athens’ during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies?” Before this question arose, should 
stressed, the key term, secularization, 
had begun acquire fairly definite meaning 
Moreover, theoretical differentia- 
tion and expansion, and other research 
secularization, have progressed, has be- 
come evident that the several assumptions 
discussed above were implicit that ques- 
tion. research ever starts without as- 
they 
should empirically demonstrable; luckily, 
the more immediately relevant assumptions 
were the Athenian case. 


KNITTED BROWS, SELECTED WHOLES, 
AND NOT-WHOLES 


How the question arose another matter. 
Perplexities growing out the writer’s some- 
what casual reading Greek history, and 
having little immediate bearing key so- 
ciological issues, doubtless were important 
initially. Such uneasiness often leads no- 
where, but this instance theoretical orien- 
tations acquired during prior sociological 


(Paul Siebeck), 1922, 413, translation the 

present writer’s. 

Cf. MSTICAC, pp. 176-184. 

advocates who invoke the name Darwin the 
great Freedora-from-Theory apostle. But the fol- 
lowing passage seems important: 

October 1838, that is, fifteen months after 
had begun systematic inquiry, happened 
read for amusement Malthus Population, 
and being well prepared appreciate the struggle 
for existence which everywhere goes from 
long-continued observation thé habits ani- 
mals and plants, once struck that under 
these circumstances favorable variations would 
tend preserved, and unfavorable ones 
destroyed. The result this would the 
formation new species. Here, then, had 
last got theory which work—Francis 
Darwin, The Life and Letters Charles Darwin, 
New York: Appleton, 1919, Vol. 68, 
italics the present writer’s. 
Abraham Wolf, Essentials Scientific 

Method, 2nd ed., New York: Macmillan, 1937, 
Chapters and and note pp. 170-171. 
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training gave guidance; therefore, the Greek 
perplexities were welcome challenge. Fur- 
thermore, suggestions and ensuing guesses 
about the tentative answer perhaps had 
good deal with the shape that the ques- 
tion soon took. Questions may emerge, then, 
many ways; there are rigid rules for 
generating them. “Logical” one thing, 
“psychological” another. And 
temptation anticipate must resisted. 

Resisted, because the major reason for 
referring the question this point 
underscore the fact that any culture case 
study should explicitly selective, and that 
the nature the question posed fixes least 
the initial limits selection, which say 
relevance. Otherwise put, even prelimi- 
nary research “whole” whole inter- 
rogatory definition. 

“Athens during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies” represents dated 
whole; occurrences Greek history 
even prehistory falling outside its confines 
may prove relevant, but such relevance must 
demonstrated. Moreover, not all events 
falling inside are necessarily relevant, for 
the question has with the secularization 
the society. Further, the question 
phrased that the slower kinds seculariza- 
tion, often counterbalanced sacraliza- 
that all societies are not 
primary concern; the apparent rapidity 
secularization that sets some the limits 
selection.** 

Those limits must not unduly rigid. 
research proceeds, the scope the whole 
alters the researcher’s definition changes 
accordance with newly discovered facts, 
familiar facts seen fresh perspective, im- 
proved selection, shifts the concomitantly 


Obviously, knowledge and practices deriving 
from other societies may enter into such whole; 
certain aspects Spartan life came in- 
albeit with important alterations, 
Athenian life. This underscores the basic point 
that the whole under consideration 
definition. 

MSTICAC, pp. 154, 166-168, and especially 
173-176. 

This “apparent rapidity” course one 
the matters later proved disproved. There 
was selection the writers the initial docu- 
ments—indeed, the documents were written, some 
cases, because the “apparent rapidity.” All this 
means that the evidence must handled very 
carefully. 


developing theory, and the like. Neverthe- 
less, the whole any given time whole 
interrogatory definition. 

Trained researchers course know the 
impossibility gathering “all the facts” 
about But the exponent 
culture case study refrains from trying, for 
quite explicit reasons. wants only relevant 
facts, and the question asks determines 
what likely relevant. “Wholes 
intuition” are not for his concern 
with “wholes interrogation.” 

culture case study, then, fundamen- 
tally different from case record, therapeutic 
otherwise, catalog, chronicle, this- 
followed-that narrative, supposedly 
given whole placed relation other 
such givens encompassed within some all- 
tion relatively unique societal phenomena 
designed return tentative answer 
question about the relationships social 
actions and norms that, principle least, 
admits predictive solution. may draw 
materials that “history” provides, 
“contemporary” evidence, both. Even 
when limited the “historical” the scope 
the question posed, however, not his- 
tory such, but sociological study his- 
tory. 


WHO SAYS WHAT’S WHAT? 


Once the question has been formulated 
and the underlying assumptions surveyed, 
the next step substantive research within 


TVTSI, pp. 

Ruth Benedict’s Patterns Culture, New York: 
Houghton 1934, cardinal example the 
selecting “wholes intuition.” Still, evi- 
dent that there was implicit, vague question 
somewhere the background—perhaps question 
deriving from the Apollonian-Dionysian contrast. 
Had the question been explicitly stated, and had 
other procedural safeguards been set up, the study 
might have achieved more than did. matters 
finally stood, however, the results did not 
beyond: (1) “primitive” illustration supposed 
“classical” contrasts; (2) description esthetically 
apprehended wholes; (3) and relativistic preach- 
ment about the desirability “appreciating” value- 
systems other than our own. There was valida- 
tion worth mentioning. See the discussion 
Goldenweiser Barnes, Howard Becker and 
Frances Bennett Becker, editors, Contemporary So- 
cial Theory, New York: Appleton-Century, 1940, 
pp. 

Mandelbaum, cit., pp. 1-14 passim. 
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the interrogatively relevant whole. such 
research, there arises once important 
issue: Whose definitions situations are 
taken predictively fundamental? The 
answer implicit the well-worn phrase, 
“Tf men define situations real, they are 
real their consequences.” The persons 
whose actions are under investigation are 
those who say what’s what, the Polish 
peasants Thomas and Znaniecki. But 
they always say it, and what they say, 
when they do, the predictively fundamental 
what? 

Taking one thing time, clear 
that they not always say it. Many situa- 
tions are defined unverbalized ways: 
frowns, warning gestures, tense postures, sig- 
nificant silences, tunes lightly hummed, and 
The user historical records (and 
here “records” includes everything from 
trumpets puns) some respects 
handicapped when dealing with such un- 
verbalized definitions, but for Greek life, 
least, the graphic and plastic arts represent 
great asset. The vase-paintings, particu- 
lar, are extremely valuable, for them many 
quite ordinary social actions are faithfully 
represented. When Patroclus has his wounded 
arm bandaged, can seen that grimaces 
pain were not always regarded beneath 
the dignity the aristocratic warrior. When 
Zeus wanders through the streets night 
with ladder, glancing toward the upper 
window through which lovely damsel 
peering with face immodestly unveiled, 
can seen that Athenians the very 
highest levels the social hierarchy may 
have lost little standing engaging 
amorous escapades. When foreign traders are 
caricatured over-dressed, hook-nosed, flat- 
footed, and flabby, can seen that even 
when they are shown offering for sale luxury 
goods great demand, they seem 
viewed with amused might 


definitions play highly important parts 
what the writer has recently termed “proverbial 
pp. 152-153, 165-166. 

inclusive carries the conception 
“historical record” far beyond “document” any 
ordinary sense. 

should noted, course, that artists are 
not entirely trusted where unverbalized 
definitions are concerned. There always certain 
amount conventionalization; only critical com- 
parison various representations (and this not 


the evidence from graphic and plastic sources 
multiplied; unverbalized definitions are 
abundantly 

When attention turned what the sub- 
jects say, the researcher has wealth 
material. True, must know some Greek; 
spite centuries critical scholarship, 
commentary, and ability 
work with primary sources or, least, 
safely draw the conclusions other 
scholars, sine qua non. Linguistic so- 
phistication necessary, however, not only 
“historical” investigation generally, but 
also the study “contemporary” matters. 
The argots criminals, teenagers, execu- 
tives, and craftsmen, for example, often re- 
quire careful interpretation; the meaning 
for the outsider not always the meaning 
for the initiate. 

The user historical materials has one 
great advantage over both the ethnographer 
confronting peoples without writing and the 
sociographer who neglects available rec- 
ords, for can discover how definitions 
situations change over time. When finds 
that memesis once meant only “the righteous 
indignation men,” context where 
“men” referred essentially equals, over 
against later period when Nemesis became 
goddess holy force charged with visit- 
ing future retribution those exploiting the 
helpless, has clue shifts definition 
that accompany shifts social stratification. 
The deviant war-band “companions” 
feared the adverse normative sanctions 
his fellows; their memesis had grim and 
speedy consequences. contrast, the over- 


always possible) offers adequate safeguard. More- 
over, those later interpreting the work the 
artist may impute meanings that did not intend. 
The writer has carefully weighed, however, the 
question using strong terms such “grimaces 
pain,” “amused contempt,” etc., and has retained 
them because feels that they are warranted. 
When studied alongside the more restrained treat- 
ments, the imputations seem means extreme. 

the ceramics, mention need made only 
the stupendous Corpus vasorum antiquorum. 

The great amount work done past cen- 
turies the societies Greece and Rome, some 
still without need major revision, should 
much interest social scientists, whatever 
their specialties. See the impressive article 
“Scholarship Modern Times” the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (1949). 

Dutch sociologist. 
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lord wresting tribute from peasants who 
three centuries earlier would have been so- 
cially defined his “companions,” had little 
apprehension when the downtrodden invoked 
the remote reprisal the unseen, Nemesis.** 

Returning the moot point, culture 
case study every effort must made 
specify the definition the situation offered 
the subject subjects, without initial 
admixture the observer’s definition. the 
writer has put elsewhere: 

The social scientist knows that cannot 
proceed though the persons happens 
studying are responding situation 
defined Aim. must not first all 
select and trim his units what 
scientific observer responds to, but what 
his subjects selectively define and hence make 
effective units the structure their 


Social actions appear clusters, many 
(although probably never all) which the 
subject gives names: clan, tribe, city-state, 
Laconizers, war-band companions, repres- 
sive secret society traders’ guild. 
other words, constructs what, for the 
observer, are least preliminary abstrac- 
tions. Norms, which include abstractions 
from perceivable social actions and infer- 
ences about them from other actions, simi- 
larly manifest clustering—indeed, they are 
sense only patterned aspects social 
actions having various sacred secular im- 
Here too the subject applies 
names: harmony, piety, treason, normless- 
ness and on. 

Ready-made definitions situations, 
therefore, are encountered every hand 
when conducting culture case study. Further, 
they are not merely culled from lexicon, 
for they occur what frequently very 
full context that leaves little doubt 
what those holding such definitions actually 
did under their presumed guidance. Thus the 
social actions Socrates were defined 


Hesiod, Works and Days, 126 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, London: Methuen, 
1933, 114; Gilbert Murray, The Rise the Greek 
Epic, 3rd ed., Oxford: Clarendon, 1924, pp. 51, 
81-82. 

Culture, and Society,” Philosophy 
Science, 19, (October, 1952), pp. 279-280. Some 
American social psychologists, shifting Hussurl’s 
meaning certain extent, have recently used 
“phenomenological” designate this point. 

MSTICAC, pp. 142-161. 
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impious (as amounting asebeia) the 
simple-minded and well-meaning democrats 
who accused him; the fatal outcome, given 
the Athens that day, could readily have 
been predicted—in fact, was predicted 
—by most the participants. Moreover, 
subjects may apply normative abstractions 
their own actions, the manner Xeno- 
phanes, Solon, Socrates, and other Greek 
do, and will continue so, because hold 
that reason rightfully supreme all 
things, and make every effort follow its 
dictates.” 

this extent, then, the definitions 
situations, abstract varying degree, 
presented subjects are viewed the 
practitioner culture case study essential 
evidence. The units which the subject re- 
sponds must determinably the subject’s 
units; his definitions, unverbalized and ver- 
balized, these units and their appropriate 
responses must kept separate possi- 


from the observer’s 


sure, subjects, for various reasons, 
may error. Ready-made definitions 
cannot accepted without question, for 
they may not predictively valid. Even 
when unverbalized they may vague, am- 
bivalent, unduly restricted scope, and 
occasion deceitful. What men say they 
and what they actually are often 
startling contrast, and among the most 
startled, some cases, are the men them- 
selves. Once more, when subject makes 
his abstractions the basis limited ex- 
perience, survey similar abstractions 
made other subjects often yield predictive 
probabilities unforeseen either the limited- 
experience subject himself the observer 
relying only him. 

Nevertheless, variations among social ac- 
tion clusters and normative patterns would 
make predictive efforts little more than shots 
the dark the utmost pains were not taken 


reporting, even when carried out 
social scientists, lacks precision. There little ade- 
quate separation between what the subject actually 
said otherwise symbolized, and what the ob- 
server says the subject said. many instances, 
indeed, there effort report anything ver- 
batim, and even when there is, chronological 
order followed. Further, “striking” verbatim 
fragments often give deceptive impression, and 
sometimes only such fragments are quoted. 
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insure that situations are defined sub- 
jects effectively define them. Such effective 
definition course not alway the same 
the unwary researcher might infer from the 
available collection and 
verbalized definitions. Without the clues that 
the latter afford, however, research would 
proceed random or, possibly worse, along 
the lines loose analogy based upon sup- 
posedly similar wholes. 

was stressed above that the researcher’s 
definitions should separated the extent 
possible from those the subject. all 
too easy overestimate such separation; 
from what the subject selects the observer 
turn selects. Conscientious observers try 
refrain from “forcing the evidence,” but even 
they cannot avoid their own peculiar kind 
abstraction. The writer recently phrased the 
matter thus: 

[The social-scientific observer, even when 
imposes normative judgments what ob- 
served scientist, his norms lead 
the exclusion esthetic, playful, religious, 
and like considerations except they promise 
yield greater predictive 


Thus yield allegiance prediction 
eminently proper the final phase cul- 
ture case study formulation, but the 
earlier phases the observer, proceeding from 
the subject’s abstractions, must try en- 
visage what happens when “esthetic, play- 
ful, religious, and like considerations” are 
the basis normative judgments. other 
words, must try duplicate the know- 
ing, desiring, and choosing processes charac- 
teristic the subject. need not Hesiod 
order understand but must 
have attempted deal with Hesiod’s defini- 
tions such without first insistently asking, 
“What can now predict about Hesiodic con- 
duct?” When Hesiodic social actions and 
normative abstractions are clearly evidenced, 
only then should the observer offer in- 
terpretation (so labeling it) and venture his 
predictive judgments. 

sum, the observer must ultimately say 
what’s what, but can only when 
fully aware what’s what for the subject. 


141; cf. TVTSI, pp. 281-285, 


290-297. 
Cf. Max Weber, cit., 408. 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED WITH 
FINGERS CROSSED 


When clusters social actions and norms 
are extensive, intricately interrelated, and 
difficult for the observer enter into vi- 
cariously degree sufficient for unforced 
interpretation brief compass, culture case 
study may quite lengthy. Extensive refer- 
ence and even quotation original 
sources are often necessary, but some in- 
stances can avoided the reader’s reason- 
able familiarity with them can safely 
condensed paraphrasing without distortion 
Gernet, Glotz, Sometimes 
relative brevity can achieved tabular 
presentation and numerical summary, 
the case Dutch and German research 
such central Greek norms 
through anticipated shame insen- 
sate pride (até), established 
(themis), and the holy 

Whatever the form exposition, the 
focus must the relevance-determining 
question. Eventually answer, always 
tentative the culture case study proper, 
must found. the present example, the 
question about Athenian secularization has 
been answered the writer thus: “It was 
rapid, comparison with the period im- 
mediately preceding, apparently because 
the indigenous development Athens 
hitherto exogenous value-systems, Laconism 
and Ionism, that manifested strongly secu- 
larizing tendencies the societies where 
they arose, and that had even greater secu- 
larizing effect when brought into conflict 
with each other and with the earlier Athenian 
value-system setting inclusive all 
three.” More briefly, three normative sys- 
tems, each previously isolated, seem have 
clashed with suddenly secularizing conse- 
quences late fifth- and early fourth-cen- 
tury Athens. 


Louis Gernet, Recherches sur developpement 
pensée juridique morale Gréce, Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1917; Gustave Glotz, Solidarité 
famille dans droit criminel Gréce, Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1904; Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, Essai 
sur formation pensée grecque, Paris: Alcan, 
1934. 

For list some the important works, see 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary (1949), “Religion, 
Terms Relating To,” 758. The treatise 
Bolkestein especially valuable. 
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Here, the stress procedure limits the 
importance the answer’s effect our 
view Greece; serves illustrative pur- 
pose only. What significant, procedurally, 
are the qualifications (in italics): “appar- 
ently” and “seem have.” Any answer 
culture case study such tentative, for 
there has been validation that will stand 
under scrutiny. The product culture 
case study preliminary answer, perhaps 
serving the source definite hypothesis. 
Hypotheses must proved disproved. 

has been said that case studies gen- 
eral function only generate “hunches.” 
This both over- and under-statement. 
Overstatement, because many case studies 
are merely rambling descriptions one 
another “whole intuition,” not focused 
clearly formulated questions, and usually 
regarded their authors sufficient unto 
themselves. They 
hunches, but readers knowing little about 
the world and its ways probably have had 
such hunches many times before. Moreover, 
miscellaneous hunches are little better than 
none all: random search not research. 
Understatement, because when good cul- 
ture case study serves generate tentative 
answer, worth following up. Hunch 
may be, but not random one. definite 
hypothesis can formulated the ground 
delimits, which can submitted the 
tests for proof disproof. make this 


What about the traditional idiographic- 
nomothetic distinction? The distinction 
should not discarded, but discretion 
should exercised its use. For desig- 
nates, fact, poles continuum: from 
the relatively dated and localized the 
relatively undated and 
adding particulars, the continuum can 
idiographically extended; making in- 
creasingly general statements, can 
nomothetically lengthened. Precisely what 


(not confused with ideo- 
graphic) has meant, ever since Windelband and 
Rickert, “pertaining the description the 
unique.” Nomothetic, the other hand, means 
“pertaining established law” (law the scien- 
tific rather than the legal 

TVTSI, pp. 105-107. 
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the range should depends what the 
problems are that use the continuum 
simplify. 

Culture case study idiographic, but the 
assumptions, the intellectual operations, 
intrinsic part the procedure, are nomo- 
thetic. noted above, there must “at 
least indirect use attested sociological 
principles.” Moreover, the goal the pro- 
cedure toward the nomothetic pole. 
sociologists, must try generalize. 

The problems set have with 
the varying relationships social actions 
and norms, and the combinations these 
occurring within interrogatively defined 
wholes must described whatever full- 
ness detail necessary for the develop- 
ment tentative answers. Hence, such 
descriptions well the tentative answers 
are idiographic. Both the question and an- 
swer about Athenian secularization, for ex- 
ample, are the realm the particular. 
able say how Athenian seculariza- 
tion may have come about does not carry 
the researcher beyond Athenian seculariza- 
tion. The hunch, although derived from ex- 
tensive relevant evidence, not only lacks 
validation, but can lead further when 
validated its own level than idio- 
graphic conclusion: Athens still Athens. 
But “when validated its own level” poses 
crucial question. 


HYPOTHESIS THE RESCUE 


The validation the tentative answer 
properly designed and executed culture case 
study, the answer always the same level 
abstraction the initial question, but 
never the hypothesis. historical research, 
the hypothesis always the saine level 
the tentative answer and, obviously, 
the question. 

This comparison should not taken 
mean that historians customarily proceed 
such ways that question, relevant whole, as- 
sumptions, answer, and hypothesis are dis- 
tinguished or, times, even distinguishable: 
their objectives are not As- 


discuss these objectives here would take 
space that cannot spared. Cf. Mandelbaum, 
cit.; Benedetto Croce, History, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1923; and TVTSI, pp. 208-213. 
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suming, however, that strictly historical 
monographs hypotheses some kind can 
discovered, they are designed only show, 
examination evidence not included 
the first part the account not viewed 
from the same perspective, that the particu- 
lar items surveyed earlier belong together 
unique whole that can fitted into pro- 
gressively larger unique wholes. Athens re- 
mains peculiarly Athens, but its peculiarity 
can better depicted accurately placing 
relation the unique and more inclu- 
sive Hellenistic world, and this turn 
the unique and still more inclusive Roman 
world, and on. 

The sociologist conceives his task differ- 
ently. His validation must predictive— 
albeit, “historical sociology,” the retro- 
spective sense. must say, “If and when 
these combinations these social actions 
and norms recur, forms that can re- 
garded identical for the generalizing pur- 
poses hand, situations likewise identical, 
then these are the probable consequences.” 

For the historian nothing recurs: “history 
history does not repeat For the 
sociologist everything the human realm 
with which concerned recurs the 
level abstraction high enough; “sa- 
cralization and secularization appear all 
times and places.” Clearly, the level may 
high (as this illustration) prompt 
“So what?”—even well-wishers. For soci- 
ologists must try generalize, but they may 
excessively general—so far over 
the nomothetic side the continuum—that 
they lay themselves open severe criti- 
Generalization always omission, 
and often omit too much. Consequently, 
framing hypothesis demanding busi- 
ness; should not lead the mere prophecy 
the news commentator, the one hand, 
nor prediction abstract, the other, 
that almost any event can presented 
“conclusive” evidence. 

suitable hypothesis, however, serves 
guide the researcher safely between the ex- 
tremely idiographic and nomothetic poles. 
One designed advance research the 
Athenian problem has thus been shaped 
the writer: “If and when value-systems 


must granted, the criticism 
not merited. See TVTSI, pp. 119-124. 


suited societies prescriptive type main- 
tained primarily coercion, and value- 
systems suited societies pronormless 
type rejecting coercion, come into sudden 
conflict with each other and with value-sys- 
tems suited societies principial type that 
make only restricted use coercion and 
stress their situational accessibility, this con- 
flict and its consequences within the confines 
such principial societies then have high 
probability rapidly secularizing, ex- 
treme degree, the latter’s value-systems.” 
Schematically, “If then Q.” 

Here, the hunch tentative answer has 
been partially stripped its idiographic 
particularities. But its formalization and use 
hypothesis must beyond what might 
seem terminological jugglery and po- 
tential “generalization omission.” hy- 
pothesis must validated, which means that 
evidence differing content perspective 
than that from which the tentative answer 
was derived must submitted and subjected 
the appropriate canons proof and dis- 
proof, including whenever possible, those 
quantification. The necessity validation 
indicated the formulation above the 
words and phrases “if and when,” “suited,” 
“type,” “consequences,” “then,” “high prob- 
ability,” and “in extreme degree.” 

must emphasized that when the level 
abstraction raised, assumptions are 
necessarily built into the hypothesis. These, 
like the assumptions the initial question, 
should have firm empirical foundations or, 
minimum, should stem from sociological 
theory that has could have been derived 
from available empirical evidence. The as- 
sumptions the hypothesis presented above, 
the writer believes, have been utilized 
sound and reciprocally related sociological 
research and theory, and are accord with 
attested and empirically grounded sociologi- 
cal principles. 

Specifically, these assumptions refer the 
nature proverbial, prescriptive, principial, 
and pronormless societies, their corre- 
sponding value-systems, and sacralization 


This hypothesis necessarily contains somewhat 
unfamiliar terms. The writer believes, however, that 
not indulging mere terminological gym- 
nastics. For reasonably full specification the 
referents involved, see MSTICAC, pp. 133-176. 

TVTSI, pp. 259-279. 
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and secularization; they are necessarily well 
over toward the nomothetic pole the con- 
tinuum. The hypothesis presents these as- 
sumptions combination appropriate the 
tentative answer, and includes others, impli- 
citly and explicitly, appropriate both the 
combination and the tentative answer. And 
the tentative answer, will remembered, 
was developed through the close scrutiny 
“whole interrogation.” Fact implicates 
theory; theory implicates fact. 

this reciprocal process the tentative 
answer has been transcended; formulating 
hypothesis tested, there has been 
shift from the idiographic toward the nomo- 
thetic. “When validated its own level” 
can stricken out. But how the hypoth- 
esis tested? 


10. TYPES AID HYPOTHESES 


Constructive typology has begun receive 
the renewed attention that its procedural 
merits would seem but even now 
there insufficient realization its close 
linkage with culture case study both “his- 
torical” and “contemporary” contexts. Like- 
wise lacking full understanding the fact 
that hypotheses, least the social sci- 
ences, often incorporate types essential 
components. (To sure, has also been 
argued that types incorporate hypotheses— 
which the case only special and limited 
sense.) 

type constructed criteria that have 
discoverable referents the empirical ma- 
terials relevant the initial question with 
which the culture case study got under way. 


57Especially McKinney; see his chapter 
Doby, op. cit. Also important the article 
Hempel, “Problems Concept and Theory 
Formation the Social Sciences,” Symposium 
Proceedings, American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, published Science, Language, 
and Human Rights, Vol. Philadelphia: University 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952, pp. 65-83. The writer 
feels that Hempel has not fully understood con- 
structive typology, but nevertheless welcomes the 
searching critique that provides. 

Space here lacking for presentation con- 
structive typology such. This article that 
extent torso only. The best that can done 
refer again McKinney’s excellent treatment 
the Doby volume, and Chapters and 
TVTSL 

Hempel, op. cit., 78. Cf. TVTSI, pp. 109, 
113, 123, 219-220 (especially note 57), 232, 262, 265. 


Any type that usable the testing 
hypothesis derives from, first, hunch that 
turn derives from, second, culture case 
study itself deriving from, finally, the social 
actions and norms surveyed the study 
others akin it. Unless type criteria are 
drawn from the culture case study con- 
junction with which they are used, well 
from other such studies providing the 
empirical bases for the assumptions em- 
bodied the problem-setting question and 
the hypothesis, they are apt based upon 
untrustworthy 

noted above, hypothesis and type may 
closely linked, but specific culture 
case study, they are clearly distinguishable 
and should never confused. “P” and “Q” 
are the substantive 
types; when they are explicitly related 
“if” and then Q”—the re- 
sulting formulation constitutes the hypoth- 
esis. When they are not related, they are 
only potentially hypothetical. 

Manifestly, types must used the 
culture case study proper, for the social ac- 
tions and norms grouped together and con- 
veniently labeled for the purposes hand 
are always For example, would 


For illustration the lengths which, 
the organismic analogy has been pushed, see the 
following articles Gerard: “Organism, 
Society and Science,” The Scientific Monthly, 
(1940), pp. 340-350, 403-412, 530-535; Biolo- 
gist’s View Society,” mimeographed lecture 
“Conflict and Cooperation” series, University 
Chicago, Spring, 1945; “Higher Levels Integra- 
tion,” Biological Symposia, (1942), pp. 67-86; 
“Biological and Cultural Evolution,” 
Science, (January, 1956), pp. 6-33; “Levels 
Organization,” Main Currents Modern 
Thought (May, 1956), page nos. reprint; 
“Units and Concepts Biology,” Science, 125, 
324-32 (March 1957), pp. 429-433. 

For many purposes the distinction between the 
substantive and the processual (here the mean- 
ings, essentially, noun and verb) unimportant, 
more especially view the fact that substance 
can always resolved into process. Cf. WBSS, pp. 

examples this, and the substantive- 
processual distinction, the following may noted: 
Athenian clans, craft guilds, groups fellow- 
celebrants and rite-participants (orgeones), 
Pythagorean brotherhoods, and oligarchic cliques 
are substantive and markedly idiographic types; 
prescriptive, principial, and pronormless societies are 
substantive and strongly nomothetic types. Laconiz- 
ing, Medizing, and democratizing (in the Athenian 
sense) are idiographic processual types; sacraliza- 


impossible describe all the day-to- 
day variations the phenomena designated 
the term “city-state,” and yet they must 
treated constant some idiographic 
contexts. Types used the culture case 
study itself, then, are considerable degree 
idiographic, but they are still 

the sociological hypothesis, however, 
nomothetic types prevail deliberate de- 
sign. And all relevant practices typological 
procedure may used. 


11. SOME WAYS SKIN THE CAT 


These practices must course conform 
accepted standards “causal inference” 
or, methodologically preferable, condi- 
tional and probabilistic prediction. These 
standards permit, legitimately, many varie- 
ties such inference prediction—con- 
comitant variation, and on. Here attention 
given only example two directly 
related the validation the hypothesis 
presented above. 

would legitimate, the writer’s es- 
timation, treat the evidence out which 
the tentative answer was derived from 
different perspective. presenting predic- 
tions utilizing nomothetic types societies, 
the effort would then show, re-ex- 
amination the phenomena that originally 
elicited the hunches, that the idiographic 
types used their designation actually 


tion, secularization, and are nomothetic pro- 
cessual types. 

For further detail about idiographic types see 
the writer’s ‘In Defense Morgan’s ‘Grecian 
Gens,’” note above, and Minar, Early 
Pythagorean Politics Practice and Theory, Balti- 
more: Waverly Press, 1942. 

clear statement this point provided 
Alexander von Schelting, Max Wissen- 
schaftslehre, Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1934, pp. 325-342. some ways para- 
doxical refer “idiographic types;” any type 
certain respects least potentially nomo- 
thetic. remembered, however, the fact 
that the idiographic-nomothetic distinction “desig- 
nates, fact, the poles continuum; from the 
relatively dated and localized the relatively 
undated and non-localized” (p. 498 this article). 
Consequently, “idiographic type” simply means 
one that dated and localized with fair specificity 
eg., “The typical member the Athenian kalvi 
kagathoi immediately before the First Peloponnesian 
War.” Less idiographic—or, what amounts the 
same thing, more nomothetic—would “the typi- 
Athenian during the Sth century B.C.” 
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represent sub-types the nomothetic, and 
that the consequences predicted from the 
combination the nomothetic types came 
about “historically,” fact, the parallel 
combination the idiographic types. Such 
validation satisfactory, however, only 
the nomothetic types themselves and their 
predictive combination are already validated 
the use evidence not drawn from the 
Athenian whole. other words, the hunch 
confirmed only when corresponds 
predictable regularities 
that themselves have been adequately vali- 
dated other grounds. The social sciences 
present can refer only few such pre- 
dictable regularities. 

Another handicap appears subtyping. 
This legitimate certain point, but 
can detailed that constitutes little 
more than rephrasing the culture case 
study persuasively technical terms. The 
effort show correspondence between nomo- 
thetic and idiographic types merely takes 
the form terminological exercise. Com- 
parison becomes impossible. Both questions 
the degree correspondence and the 
“negative utility” the nomothetic type 
are disregarded. 

different way about the task 
validation would examine frésh evi- 
dence. For instance, the degree seculariza- 
tion reached Athenian society the close 
the Peloponnesian conflict could as- 
certained and tentative answer derived 
from it. hypothesis could then formu- 
lated the effect that further secularization 
function increased conflict among 
the value-systems operative within the con- 
fines Athens principial secular society 
tending the pronormless direction. The 
fresh evidence, drawn from the period fol- 
lowing the Peloponnesian conflict, would 
then examined determine whether 
not secularization and conflict among 
the designated value-systems actually in- 
creased. the predicted concomitant varia- 
tion came about within distinctly better 
than chance limits, the hypothesis could 
viewed validated that “better than 
chance” extent; not, the hunch and its 
‘elated hypothesis could best assigned 
“negative utility,” and worst should 
entirely rejected. the latter case, new 
hunch might then generated, and new 
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hypothesis devised, perhaps necessitating 
new idiographic and nomothetic types. 

related kind validation may called 
“start and finish.” Taking society two 
points time, where thought that pre- 
vailing normative patterns are marked 
contrast, question asked how the 
contrast arose. The society then compared 
means culture case study the points 
“start” and “finish,” and found that 
the initial assumption contrast between 
what for some purposes may viewed 
two societies seems borne out. tenta- 
tive answer the initial question then 
might read: “In order for Athens the 
period immediately after Marathon (‘start’) 
stand the degree contrast that 
does the Athens the period immediately 
before Chaeronea (‘finish’), conflict within 
the confines Athens itself between radi- 
cally discrepant value-systems had probably 
become evident marked degree during the 
intervening years, with extreme seculariza- 
tion concomitant.” suitable hypoth- 
esis shifting this idiographic hunch into the 
nomothetic range through the use type 
stages, preferably already validated other 
contexts, could then formulated. vali- 
date it, fresh evidence derived from the inter- 
vening period between “start” and “finish” 
should then examined and the various 
stages the secularizing process shown 
have varied concomitantly with the intensity 
the value-system conflict. might use- 
ful summarize the correspondence between 
the ascertained idiographic succession 
events and the predicted nomothetic se- 
quence tabular similar form, ex- 
ample which presented. (See page 503.) 

This tabular presentation, both form 
and content, best illustrative. The re- 


given the table, this idiographic succession 
events may seem composed merely 
series battles, wars, alliances, and on. Nothing 
could farther from the writer’s intent than 
give this impression. The battles, etc., serve simply 
convenient pegs which hang, did space 
the table permit, the specific value-systems involved 
approximately the dates noted, the specific dis- 
crepancies between them, and the ways which, 
combination and recombination, these discrepancies 
eventually brought about specific value-system 
that failed sustain the kind social structure 
necessary for city-state survival. Please note, then, 
that tabular pegs for dates are not the same the 
significant events that should hung them. 
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search necessary for setting either column 
firm footing, and especially for placing 
them the same cross-referential level, has 
been only partially carried out. Nevertheless, 
“start-finish” validation, although only 
variant the two procedures discussed 
above, seems have merit. 

“contemporary” rather than “histori- 
cal” research, any all the three pro- 
cedures (and several others not discussed 
here because lack space) could used. 
Studies juvenile delinquency, for ex- 
ample, might follow “start-finish” procedure. 
marked contrast between earlier and 
later American value-systems and degrees 
delinquent deviation could empirically 
established (perhaps easy task view 
current arguments whether delin- 
quency has actually increased), hunch 
might hazarded that could then given 
nomothetic form hypothesis incorporat- 
ing the appropriate “if” and “then” together 
with the relevant types and their sequential 
order. Research aiming establish the 
idiographic succession events American 
society 1920, say, that with 
special reference juvenile delinquency, 
could then undertaken and the hypothesis 
proved disproved. 

“historical sociology” itself there are 
many ways other than those indicated 
which validation hypotheses can car- 
ried out, least attempted good faith. 
Common all them one essential 
point: culture case study such can 
ever pass beyond plausibility. Such studies 
are indispensable tentative answers likely 
worth the trouble following are 
achieved. Nevertheless, hunches, how- 
ever careful the explorations that generate 
them, are not hypotheses. And every hy- 
pothesis points beyond itself: there still 
the problem validation. 


12. CHESS NOT POKER 


one thing, ‘psychological’ 
another. And here the temptation antici- 
pate must resisted.” the concluding 
section this earlier passage becomes directly 
relevant. 


dates are merely illustrative and quite 
arbitrary. Properly, “start” and “finish” periods 
should polar some significant way degree. 
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TABLE 


Idiographic 


Athens shortly after Marathon 
(circa 480 B.C.) 


Delian League, 477 B.C. 


First Peloponnesian War, 
460-455 B.C. 


Second Peloponnesian War, 
431-404 B.C. 


Rule the Thirty, 
B.C. 


Continued expansion 
Athenian commerce even after 
defeat, circa 400 B.C. seq. 


Rise Thebes and Macedon 
new power centers, 371 
B.C., and inability Athens 
unite prevention 


“Fresh” 


Evidence 


Idiographic 


Series 


Athenian dissension and 
traitorous conduct leading 
defeat Chaeronea, 338 B.C. 


The kind prediction which reference 
has continually been made retrospective, 
aspect what often termed post 
facto research design. The end-point the 
prediction known; metaphorically, the 
student who given the conditions 
mathematical problem 
provided with the correct answer. But 
answer not solution. The latter neces- 
sitates formulation the problem the 
basis the given conditions, use the 
proper precedures, step step, and then 
the answer. There are several instances 
the history mathematics, however, where 
answers were reached without awareness 
the processes means which they were 
attained. Long intervals sometimes elapsed 
before the answers, pragmatically evidenced 
correct, could furnished with appropri- 
ate 


What has been called Case “Fermat’s Last 
Theorem” apt illustration this. ap- 
parently quite correct, pragmatically speaking, but 
satisfactory mathematical proof has yet been 
found. 

Henri Poincaré’s essay, translated Hal- 
sted “Mathematical Creation,” The Founda- 
tions Science, New York and Garrison, New 
Science Press, 1913, pp. 383-394, abounds 
other instances. 


Nomothetic 


Loyalistically sacred society be- 
coming vicinally, socially, and 
mentally accessible 


Incipient loyalistic decline 
Onset divided loyalties 


Internal cleavage value- 


system “Retrospectively 


Normative reaction 
normlessness 


Acquiescence persisting Nomothetic 
cleavage 


Loss principial characteris- 
tics and marked increase 
consequent, comfortable, and 
thrilling secularization 


Notable decline varieties 
sacredness essential for social 
control, extreme seculariza- 
tion 


“historical sociology,” clearly enough, 
such precision prevails mathematics 
can achieved. The conditions are strik- 
ingly different, but the analogy neverthe- 
less instructive, only contrast. Answers 
sort are usually available before detailed 
research begins; the fact that the researcher’s 
interest led him deal intensively with 
particular historical events periods, 
that his specific interest was aroused 
general familiarity with certain historical 
evidence, means most cases that was 
the way toward resolving his perplexity. 
That say, partial knowledge his 
materials, his problem, his tentative answer, 
possible ways justifying his answer, and 
even his hypothesis, some the evidence, 
and the steps necessary for validation were 
all simultaneously present mind. 

Moreover, retrospective prediction perhaps 
always involves tendency engage wish- 
ful thinking, “cook” the evidence, and 
several other ways delude oneself and 
one’s fellow-researchers. The inclination 
delude not peculiar those engaged 
retrospective prediction, let hope, but 
certainly carries checks comparable 
the laboratory trial. Successful prospec- 
tive prediction, pragmatically speaking, 
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far the best start toward convincing valida- 

Even the natural sciences, course, 
there are many instances where the right 
results were secured for the wrong reasons; 
the success prospective prediction may not 
the result definite hypothesis and 
the marshalling relevant evidence, but 
merely the outcome lucky hunch. 
elevate such answer the rank 
acceptable solution, all steps intervening 
between vague initial perplexity and what 
finally happened must filled and given 
suitable formulation. Then only pos- 
sible speak validation the full scien- 
tific sense. 

Whatever the psychological handicaps, 
the procedure culture case study, 
which some respects also that con- 
structive typology, makes possible for 
the researcher detail all the essential 
steps. These may summarized: 

State the problem the form ques- 
tion, and indicate the whole wholes 
thereby defined. 

the assumptions incorporated 
the question, together with the warrant 

for their use. 

Focusing presumably significant norma- 
tive variations, explore the relevant defi- 
nitions situations provided the sub- 
jects concerned, using primary source 
materials whenever possible. 

Define the situations involved, explicitly 

stating when and how such definitions 

beyond those offered, whatever ways, 


w 


pp. 285-290. But noted that 
are confronted many problems which dare 
not await the prospective outcome. 
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the subjects—that is, show just how the 
observer’s interpretations differ, all, 
from those that the subjects 
provide. 

the basis the observer’s interpreta- 
tions, give tentative idiographic answer 
the initial question. 

tentative answer, appropriately nomo- 
thetic character. 

Specify the assumptions embodied the 
hypothesis, particularly with regard 
the type constructs used, and show the 
attested nomothetic warrant, least, for 
these assumptions. 

Proceed validate the hypothesis the 
use suitable evidence, following stand- 
ards conditional and probabilistic pre- 
diction. 

Indicate wherever possible the degree 
which the hypothesis has been validated. 

10. the hypothesis has been borne out only 
part (and this will the case vir- 
tually all instances), indicate what modifi- 
cations it, what subsidiary hypothe- 
ses, should offered order render 
“negative” well “positive” util- 


Perhaps all this was succinctly phrased 
Habakkuk (ii, 2), “Write the vision, 
and make plain upon tables, that may 
run that readeth it.” 


The steps indicated are suggested only for 
sociologists trying make use historical evidence 
ways such that sociological standards are met. 
There slightest intent specifying procedures 
objectives for the historian, even when the latter 
concerns himself with problems comparison. 

conclusion, should noted that aid 
the revision this article has come from sociolo- 
gists and from historians. Among the former should 
listed Thomas Eliot, Burton Fisher, John 
Rhoads, and Norman Ryder; among the 
Christopher Bennett Becker and August Meier. 


International Urban Research, University California, Berkeley 


observations made countries rep- 
resenting small and biased sample 
the world whole. Any attempt, how- 


urban sociology rests upon 


Expanded version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, 
Seattle, Washington, August, 1958. 


ever, remove this narrow restraint—that is, 
any attempt extend comparative urban 
analysis include all parts the earth— 
runs into the complex problem compa- 
rability. the present paper have 
solution offer for this problem af- 
fects all aspects urban sociology, but 


have some information bearing upon the 
validity one type international com- 
parison—namely, the degree urbaniza- 
tion between one country and another. 
This perhaps the type urban statistic 
most frequently used comparing countries. 
The proportion people living urban 
places cities given size considered 
fundamental trait any society. The data 
required for computing such proportions 
are, for many countries least, readily 
obtainable and hence widely used. 

view the importance and wide use 
data the degree urbanization 
countries and regions, essential that 
such data least approximately com- 
parable from one area another. There 
must assurance that persons included 
city residents one country are not 
excluded other countries, and vice versa. 
The researcher who makes comparisons 
the extent urbanization must normally, 
however, rely the statistics that govern- 
mental agencies provide cities. there- 
fore has control neither over the type 
data reported nor over the demarcation 
towns and cities statistical units. Since, 
well known, different governments follow 
different procedures delimiting their urban 
units, there great danger that apparent 
differences among countries the propor- 
tion the living towns cities 
may part the result contrasting 
definitions and statistical practices. Even 
within the same country there may little 
uniformity from one province state 
another from one city another 
drawing the urban boundaries. 

The lack comparability stems, 
course, from the fact that the so-called 
“city” often political administrative 
unit. such, its boundaries may may 
not approximate the actual limits the 
demographic ecological “city.” Some 
cities, defined the government con- 
cerned, are “underbounded” the sense 
that their territory embraces only part 
the total area that makes the eco- 
logical city and their population includes 
only part the total urban aggregate; 
others are “overbounded” the sense that 
their limits extend far beyond the city 
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continuous urban area, embracing land that 
rural virtually any 

This situation obviously poses dilemma 
for the student urban phenomena. 
the one hand, must necessity often 
work with data administratively defined 
cities; yet the other hand knows that 
the data are not strictly comparable. One 
way resolve this dilemma would 
provide the student international urban- 
ization with idea the actual degree 
comparability incomparability official 
data urban proportions the world’s 
nations. This could best done, course, 
some magic had information the 
populations the actual demographic cities 
the earth, for then could compare the 
official data with the correct data. Since 
not generally have this information, the 
next best procedure compare the official 
statistics with the data metropolitan areas 
delimited throughout the world according 
roughly comparable standard. Such 
task now possible because the Inter- 
national Urban Research office has just 
finished world-wide delimitation Metro- 
politan Areas 100,000 more inhabitants. 
The present paper therefore attempts 
assess the validity international compari- 
sons degree urbanization based 
official statistics checking such compari- 
sons against those made with our data 
Metropolitan Areas. The question not 
only whether not amy comparison 
national urbanization based official sta- 
tistics valid, but also which kinds 
official statistics urbanization are most 
valid. 


TREATMENT DATA AND SOURCES 


Since the procedures employed our 
world-wide delimitation 


most industrial countries, the “cities” are 
underbounded. the United States 1950, for 
example, the central cities held only percent 
the residents and only percent the land en- 
compassed the Urbanized Areas. the case 
the Philippines, the other hand, some the 
“Chartered Cities” are overbounded extreme 
degree, for they embrace great stretches purely 
rural and sometimes uninhabited land. 
treatment the question urban delimitation will 
found International Urban Research, The 
World’s Metropolitan Areas, published 1959 
the University California Press. 
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Areas are set forth length another 
publication,? shall describe them only 
briefly. began with list all admin- 
istratively defined cities continuous urban 
areas 50,000 more, designating them 
principal cities. Then the administrative 
territorial units around these cities were 
examined determine the percentage 
their labor force engaged agriculture and 
their distance from the principal city. 
included Metropolitan Area, admin- 
istrative unit had (1) touch upon the 
principal city administrative area 
already included the M.A.; (2) have 
least per cent its labor force engaged 
non-agricultural occupations; (3) 
located close enough the principal city 
make commuting feasible. some cases the 


International Urban Research, cit. 
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lack data made necessary substitute 
density criterion for the non-agricultural 
criterion, which case any unit included 
the M.A. had have density either equal 
half more the density the prin- 
cipal city (or the next inner ring) twice 
that the next outer ring. the boundary 
the area established these criteria 
failed include least 100,000 people, 
dropped from the list. 

This procedure for delimiting metro- 
politan areas, crude may be, suffi- 
ciently standardized guarantee high 
degree comparability. Furthermore, 
can applied most the world’s coun- 
tries and particularly those containing 
numerous cities. therefore furnishes 
yardstick for assessing the validity com- 
parisons made the basis officially re- 
ported urban statistics. 


Per Cent Total Population 


Localities Size Ranges Per Cent 

Metro- 

Countries 2,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 50,000 100,000 

Cuba, 1953 50.9' 45.0' 40.9' 36.5' 57.0' 26.0 
Denmark, 1950* 44.8 36.7 33.5 67.3 45.5 
India, 1951 15.3 12.0 8.7 6.6 17.3 7.8 
Portugal, 1950 24.6 19.4 12.7 31.2 19.6 
Sweden, 1950 45.4 40.3 33.0 25.5 19.4 47.5 31.8 
Type 

Brazil, 1950 20.2 16.3 13.2 36.2 17.6 
Canada, 1951 40.2 35.1 61.6 45.5 
Ceylon, 1946 15.2 14.8 14.0 11.4 8.7 5.4 15.4 9.5 
Costa Rica, 1950 28.6 10.9 10.9 0.0 33.5 19.9 
Dominican Republic, 1950 21.5 18.5 16.0 11.1 11.1 8.5 23.8 11.2 
Ecuador, 1950 17.8 14.6 14.6 28.5 14.9 
Salvador, 1950 17.3 11.5 8.7 36.5 11.9 
1950 2.2 14.2 14.2 32.3 17.0 
Guatemala, 1950 23.9 16.8 12.5 11.2 10.2 10.2 25.0 10.6 
Haiti, 1950 10.0 8.2 6.3 5.1 4.3 4.3 12.2 6.0 
Honduras, 1950 17.2 11.8 9.8 6.3 5.3 0.0 31.0 7.3 
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Per Cent Total Population 


Localities Size Ranges Per Cent 

Metro- 

Countries 5,000 10,000 20,000 50,000 100,000 

India, 1951 9.0' 17.3 7.8 
Malaya, 1947 7.4 26.5 12.7 
Mexico, 1950 42.6! 20.3 
Nicaragua, 1950 28.0 21.7 19.0 15.2 10.3 10.3 34.9 13.3 
Paraguay, 1950 28.1 20.2 18.4 15.2 15.2 15.2 34.6 15.6 
Philippines, 1948 13.8' 6.3' 10.3 
Turkey, 1950 28.7 22.4 18.7 14.5 10.1 8.2 21.9 14.0 
Union South Africa, 1951 42.6 31.5 
United Kingdom, 1951 79.7' 74.0' 66.9' 50.8' 80.3! 77.0 
United States, 1950 35.3' 29.4! 55.9 
Venezuela, 1950 49.7' 42.4' 36.8' 24.7' 20.6! 53.8 26.2 

Type 

Iraq, 1947 94.7 76.9 34.9 16.6 33.8 17.5 
Philippines, 1948 9.3 24.1 10.3 
Thailand, 1947 100.0 99.9 99.4 13.3 9.9 6.8 


See text for description the three types localities. 
Unless designated otherwise the percentages shown these columns are based figures reported 


the Demographic Yearbook, 1955, Tables and 


*** Based provisional figures prepared International Urban Research. 

Excluding the Faeroe Islands; Per cent urban for the year 1952; Areas and 
incorporated unincorporated places outside Urbanized Areas treated localities; Estimate made 
International Urban Research; Including East Berlin; Including West Berlin; Including Canary 
Islands; Census reports official yearbooks used source. 


The present analysis made with refer- 
ence the independent countries shown 
Table representing approximately half 
the world’s population and per cent 
its inhabited land area. For each country, 
explained above, utilize two kinds 
data: our M.A. delimitations derived from 
the last census prior and the offi- 
cially reported data localities. Localities 


dating was violated two cases: France, 
where the census was taken rather than prior 
1954, and Ceylon, where the census 1946 
was used instead that 1953 (which was un- 
available). 


for which populations are officially reported 
fall into different classes according how the 
areas are delimited the government con- 
cerned; and this fact part accounts for 
the scepticism many people concerning 
the comparability urban data from one 
country another. The United Nations, 
its latest report the population locali- 
ties countries,* distinguishes three classes, 
follows: Type A—agglomerations clus- 
ters population without regard official 


Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1955, 
New York: 1955, Table pp. 198-215. 


boundaries administrative functions; 
Type B—localities having fixed boundaries 
and administratively recognized “town” 
status, usually characterized some form 
local government operating under char- 
ter terms incorporation, and normally 
called some such term “city,” “bor- 
ough,” “urban district,” “municipality”; 
Type civil divisions (often the 
smallest the administrative divisions) 
which have fixed boundaries and which to- 
gether comprise the entire territory the 
country.5 Our analysis this paper under- 
takes deal with each these classes 
separately. For officially reported populations 
localities each class have drawn 
upon the valuable data provided the 
United Nations Statistical Office the 
Demographic Yearbook (cited where 
the localities are grouped ten size-classes. 
has proved necessary, however, 
beyond the Statistical Office’s data, either 
including additional countries data 
one the types locality not provided 
for particular country.® 

For each the countries the reader 
will find Table the percentage the 
nation’s total population residing locali- 
ties six open-ended size-classes. The 
countries are grouped this table according 
the type locality used reporting 
unit—Types and Some countries 
appear twice the table because for them 
two types localities are reported. 
sure, questions concerning the proper classi- 
fication countries type locality 
used reporting unit present problem. 
several cases difficult ascertain 
the exact status the localities, and 
other cases appears that the localities 
constitute mixture Types and 
The seriousness this problem lessened, 
however, our results, will seen 
presently. 

Having, the one hand, the percentage 
the population living M.A.s 100,000 


17. 

the case France, for example, the localities 
reported the United Nations are minor civil 
divisions (Type C). have made use these 
figures our analysis, but have also obtained data 
from French census reports agglomerations 


(Type A). 
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over based our own delimitations’ and, 
the other hand, the officially reported 
data for percentage “urban” and percentage 
six size-classes locality (grouped into 
three definition-classes), proceeded 
run correlations test the validity 
the officially reported information. 


ANALYSIS FINDINGS 


The results, shown Table strikingly 
belie the hypothesis that officially reported 
statistics either urban agglomerations 
(Type administratively defined cities 
and towns (Type are grossly non-com- 
parable between countries. The product- 
moment coefficients correlation 
tween the percentage any size-class 
urban agglomerations clusters (Type 
and the percentage .91 above. 
could expected, the correlations are 
lower between the percentages 
cities and towns defined administratively 
(Type and the proportion 
but the difference between this and the 
Type case amazingly small. 

Special interest attaches the last column 
Table The proportion the population 
said “urban” presumably varies from 
one country the next part because the 
dividing line between “rural” and “urban” 
arbitrary and unstandardized. The United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook for 1955 
(p. 16) lists several reasons for noncompara- 
bility this respect, and Table this 
issue, showing the proportion urban 
countries, careful include each case 
the definition the last 
column our Table shows, however, the 
defects the official distinction between 
“rural” and “urban,” although real and 
admittedly undesirable, not render mean- 
ingless the reported figures the percentage 
urban. fact, long the countries are 


™The M.A. percentages given Table must 
considered provisional. 

Demographic Yearbook for 1952 followed 
the same procedure giving data countries 
for the proportion urban. also included dis- 
cussion the validity the data, concluding (on 
pp. 9-10) that international comparisons the 
percentage urban should avoided “except 
the most general way.” However, was found 
(p. 11) that the percentage urban correlates with 
the percentage cities 100,000 more the 
extent 0.84. 
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CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN CENT METROPOLITAN AREAS AND SEVEN 


Per Cent Localities Size Range 
100,000+ 


Countries 


Countries with 
Type Localities 
(urban aggregates 
clusters) 


Countries with 
Type Localities 
(administratively 
demarcated “towns” 
and 

Countries with 
Type Localities 
(minor civil 
divisions) 

Countries with Types 
Localities 


+.91 +.96 


—.56 


Per Cent 
Urban 


+.96 +.95 


+.92 


—.19 +.59 


Per cent urban administratively defined. These figures have necessary connection with the 
types localities defined the stub, but simply characterize the countries question. 


Australia, N=29. Australia included Type country (N=30), 


the corre- 


lations for each size-class, from left right, are follows: .93, .95, .95, .95, and .74. 

Excluding Australia Type country, N=44. With Australia included Type country 
(N=45) the corresponding correlations, from left right, are: .93, .95, .96, .95, .91, and .82. 

Excluding all Type countries which are also included Type N=42. 


using definitions that relate Type 
Type localities, regardless the exact 
rural-urban dividing line they prescribe, 
the proportion urban constitutes index 
national urbanization that can used 
with some degree confidence. 

Because the boundaries Type and 
Type localities are drawn different 
basis, one might infer that index 
urbanization based the one not com- 
parable with index based the other. 
Although this true the sense that there 
obvious danger mixing the two, 
especially individual countries are being 
compared, the fact remains that both classes 
are highly correlated with the proportion 
M.A.s. Furthermore, when the two groups 
are combined, the last line Table 
the correspondence with the proportion 
100,000-plus M.A.s remains very high. 
can thus conclude that comparing groups 
countries with reference urbanization, 
those that define localities Type terms 
can compared those that define locali- 
ties Type terms with relative safety. 

Our results, however, are means 
uniformly positive. shall have occasion 


below sound warning about the use 
official data urban places general. For 
the moment, let cite the results referring 
specifically countries that publish data 
localities defined Type terms. 
will recalled that these are minor civil 
divisions (usually the smallest the 
country) which, taken together, comprise 
the entire national area. other words, they 
are territorial divisions like “counties” 
the United States, “taluks” “thanas” 
India, “municipios” Latin America. 
shown line Table the propor- 
tion the population such localities 
size-class varies inversely with the propor- 
tion the population Metropolitan Areas. 
The only exception involves the minor civil 
divisions having population 100,000 
more; for when they become this large they 
apparently are many cases urban and 
there correlation, albeit not strong one, 
with the percentage M.A.s. seems clear 
that the proportion the population Type 
localities, regardless size-class, cannot 
used with any security for purposes 
international comparison. 


ve 
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GENERAL WARNING 


addition noting the unacceptability 
Type data for urban comparisons, 
must stressed that international sta- 
tistics towns and cities should used 
without critical examination. The point can 
illustrated reference two cases, 
Australia and Thailand. Australia follows 
the extremely unusual practice cutting 
its urban agglomerations into very small 
politically-defined “cities.” Therefore, the 
figures for these “cities” (which are Type 
units) are utilized uncritically they stand, 
one winds reporting what actually 
one the world’s most urbanized countries 
having only per cent its population 
living “cities” 100,000 more! When 
the countries the Type category, the 
correlations drop markedly, shown the 
table’s footnotes. Fortunately, Australian 
census reports cover actual aggregates 
well politically defined places, and, 
shown Table need not depend 
the Type data for index urbaniza- 
tion that country. But clear that 
uncritical use Australian statistics for 
political localities might easily produce er- 
roneous conclusions. 

The case Thailand shows the error 
the uncritical use the percentage urban 
administratively defined. this country 
the communes more than 2,500 inhabitants 
are evidently designated official reports 
Since the commune minor 
civil division, this practice tantamount 
according urban status all counties 
the United States having population of, 
say, 10,000 more. 

When the percentage urban Thailand 
reported the Thai Yearbook (90.85) 
used rather than the figure provided 


Statistical Yearbook Thailand, 1952, Bang- 
kok: Central Statistical Office, 1953, Table 15, 42. 
Interestingly, the United Nations, its Demographic 
Yearbook, 1955, 193, does not utilize the figure 
given the Thai yearbook, but instead gives 
much more realistic figure for the percentage 
urban—9.9. This the figure have used 
Table How this percentage was obtained not 
known, but another table, 207, the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook places the Thai localities into 
Type and gives figures showing 99.9 percent 
the population living localities more than 
inhabitants. 


the U.N.’s Statistical Office, the correlation 
between the percentage urban and the per- 
centage +.69 among Type 
countries, for Type countries, and 
when Types and countries are 
combined. The discrepancy between these 
correlations and the corresponding ones 
Table indicates that the percentage urban 
administratively defined may certain 
isolated cases bear relationship what- 
ever the true extent urbanization 
country. This particularly the case when, 
Thailand, the urban-rural distinction 
based the population size minor civil 
divisions (Type localities). 


THE CUTTING POINT FOR THE RURAL-URBAN 
DISTINCTION 


One reason, course, why the correlations 
Table show little variation that the 
size-classes are open the top and therefore 
cumulative. other words, the size-class 
5,000 and over behaves statistically much 
like the class 10,000 and over because 
made principally the latter class. 
the United States, for example, the 10,000- 
plus class places includes 90.1 per cent 
the population all places 5,000-plus. 

what extent, then, will the size-classes 
correlate with the metropolitan percentage 
when they are defined mutually exclusive 
classes? The expectation, course, that 
the the correlations will re- 
duced—and this what happens, Table 
shows. But the variations are interesting. 
Column for example, appears that 
the percentage the population places 
2,000 5,000 bears relation the 
percentage metropolitan areas 100,000 
more. The explanation doubtless the 
following: The proportion people who live 
places this size not function prima- 
rily economic development per capita 
wealth, but function the pattern and 
the density rural settlement. country 
such India, for instance, the proportion 
places this size would comparatively 
high, not because India highly urbanized 
but because the Indian countryside very 
densely settled and its rural people follow 
the custom congregating villages rather 
than living isolated farmsteads. the 
United States lesser proportion can 
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CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN CENT METROPOLITAN AREAS AND 


Per Cent Localities Size Range Locality 


Countries 


Type Locality 


Countries with 
Type Localities 
Countries with 
Type 
N=29 +.01 


Countries with 

Types 

Localities 
N=44 +.07 


Australia excluded Type country. 


expected such places, because the 
farmers tend live farmsteads and the 
business people tend live places larger 
than 5,000. Inspection the actual propor- 
tions shows the expectations hold true, 
follows: 


Population 
All 


Total Places 
Number 


India, 1951, 

Type 59,108,973 16.6 44.0 
1950, 

7,290,205 4.8 7.4 


know that the United States far more 
urban than India. The fact that has lesser 
proportion towns 2,000 5,000 inhabi- 
tants has nothing with the degree 
urbanization the two countries but 
great deal with the average density 
and the residential agglutination rural 
areas. 

The data Table suggest that the cut- 
ting point between rural and urban should 
not assumed, most governments do, 
somewhere between 2,000 and 5,000. 
This may the appropriate range for 
cutting point some countries but not 
others. arbitrary boundary applied 
all countries within this range would thus 
lead distortion rather than compara- 
bility. Actually, the best cutting point 
probably does not lie even the 5,000 
10,000 range. lower limit the size 


+.26 +.55 +.40 
+.43 +.75 
+.43 +.58 +.67 


for international comparison, believe that 
would best set nothing less than 
10,000 population. This may seem unortho- 
dox, but the fact that best are always 
using index urbanization; there 
absolute measure. index based the pro- 
portion the population places 10,000 
and over will correlate highly with the pro- 
portion Metropolitan Areas 100,000 
over. Putting the floor this level not 
only has the advantage that data are easier 
secure, but the virtue that the distortion 
introduced the “standard” definition 
between one type country and another 
minimized. 


THE DEVIANT CASES AND URBAN ANALYSIS 


all studies statistical association, 
special interest attaches the deviant in- 
stances. the present case, may view 
the marked divergence any country from 
the regression line invitation inves- 
tigate either the validity the Metropoli- 
tan Areas delimited for the validity 
its reporting for Type Type localities. 

Figure which shows scatter dia- 
gram involving countries that supply data 
Type localities, the United States ap- 
pears quite deviant, having higher 
proportion metropolitan areas than the 
percentage cities and towns 20,000 
more would seem justify. Since the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Areas delimited the 
Census Bureau were used for the United 
States, does this deviation from the trend 
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Over 20,000 AND THE PERCENTAGE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
Circa 1950 


70.0 
65.5 


60,0 


» 

Colombia 


Costa Rica 
Philippines 


5.08 


line mean that the are larger than 
they should be, many critics have alleged; 
does mean that localities over 20,000 
are not fully representative the degree 
urbanization because, the Type 
definition, many places that are parts 
big urban agglomerations are necessarily 
omitted? the basis Figure alone, 
would have way settling this issue, 
but the solution suggested Figure 
There seen that when Type units 
are used—that is, actual urban aggrega- 
tions, this case Urbanized Areas delimited 
the Census Bureau—the proportion 
the United States much nearer 
the line best fit. other words, looks 
the deviation the United States 
Figure the fault the “cities 20,000 


@New Zealand 


Australia 


United States 


Canada 


Sth Africa 


Percentage Metropolitan Areas 


and over” rather than the fault the 
“Standard Metropolitan Areas.” 

situation similar that the United 
States found the case Australia. 
Whereas deviates from the trend line 
Figure very close the line Figure 
Thus, suggested earlier, the Type 
localities provide the most valid gauge 
urbanization Australia. 

cannot pursue this line analysis 
the present paper, but Figure suggests 
that Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and the United Kingdom all fail more than 
most countries include the whole urban 
population their administrative “cities” 
and “towns.” such countries there 
particular reason develop data both 
the type called “metropolitan areas” and 


49.0 
Malaya 
o__ 
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Ficure RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE THE POPULATION 
20,000 AND THE PERCENTAGE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
Circa 1950 


Percentage Localities Over 20,000 


Percentage Metropolitan Areas 


the type called “urbanized areas.” Further 
analysis this situation would greatly con- 
tribute clarification the weaknesses 
and strengths existing types urban 
statistics. 


CONCLUSION 


Since official statistics urbanization 
have been and will continue used 
for international comparisons, their validity 
should assessed carefully possible. 
Although absolute yardstick exists 
which the accuracy the official data can 
assessment index urbanization that 
more standardized than any other available 
—namely, the proportion Metropolitan 
Areas 100,000 more inhabitants, areas 
delimited according common criteria. 
The correlations between this index and 
indices urbanization based official 
statistics run high justify the con- 
clusion that the latter, when carefully se- 
lected and critically used, possess high 


Netherlands® 
Argentina® 


Denmark @ 


degree validity for comparative research 
purposes. Since the individual researcher 
lacks the resources necessary construct 
measures urbanization that beyond 
statistics, this conclusion should 
encourage scholars make full though 
careful use officially published urban 
statistics for comparative research. 

course, the results our analysis 
not prove that the boundaries all cities 
are comparable. The findings indicate only 
that selected current official statistics 
urban aggregates administratively defined 
cities and towns (Type and localities) 
contain bias serious yield un- 
realistic index urbanization. The question 
the comparability the official boundaries 
individual cities matter not dealt with 
here. 

further consequence our investiga- 
tion the conclusion that the size-classes 
places from 2,000 10,000 are little 
use constructing index the degree 
urbanization. The frequency towns 


62.0 
United States 
Isra 
39.5 
Cuba 
35.0 
Sweden @ 
0.5 Norway® 
Italy@ France@® 
Ireland® 
26.0 
2.5 
17.0 
12.5 
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matter the particular circumstances 
the country concerned that standard defi- 
nition “urban” terms cutting point 
within this range (for example, 2,500 in- 
habitants) would introduce distortion rather 
than standardization into comparative analy- 
sis. cutting point desired, seems 
better take 10,000 the floor the 
“urban” class than anything smaller. 
Finally, worth noting that the rela- 
tionship between proportions urban according 
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reported urban statistics and the propor- 
tious urban according M.A. data offers 
means finding countries with weak types 
statistics either side. developing 
estimating equations from the regression 
lines, the expected proportion the popu- 
lation “urban” “metropolitan” areas 
can derived for any particular country. 
the expected differs sharply from that 
actually found, this signal investi- 
gate carefully the data making the actual 
fractions both sides the equation. 


TRENDS INTER-GENERATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY THE UNITED STATES 


GERHARD LENSKI 
University Michigan 


the thirty years which have now passed 
since Sorokin’s pioneering study 
social mobility, the concept vertical 
mobility has come assume place 
major importance sociological theory and 
research. Those concerned with the analysis 
stressed the importance changes either 
the nature volume vertical mobility. 
Unfortunately, however, has not been 
easy task deal empirically with such 
changes whole societies, owing the 
spatial and temporal dimensions the phe- 
nomena involved. Thus, today still lack 
the data required answer with any assur- 
ance the question whether the rate ver- 
tical movement our own other societies 
has increased, decreased, remained con- 
stant. Without such data, discussions the 
causes and consequences shifts the rate 
vertical movement are necessarily specu- 
lative. 
sure, progress has been made 
the investigation societal trends. Since 
the 1920s several studies mo- 


*The writer wishes express his grateful ap- 
preciation Angus Campbell for making avail- 
able the data from his 1952 presidential election 
study for use this analysis, and Morris Jano- 
witz, Werner Landecker, and Swanson for 
critically reading the original draft the manu- 
script and making valuable suggestions for its 
improvement. 


bility trends subdivisions within societies 
have been made, some the best them 
being concerned with trends the recruit- 
ment various elites, most notably business 
addition, data have been ob- 
tained concerning trends vertical mobility 
certain But only two studies 
have dealt with the problem trends 
the societal level: Glass’s investigation 
inter-generational occupational mobility 
Britain; and the volume Jaffe and Carle- 
ton intra-generational occupational mo- 
bility the United States.* 

The research reported here involves 
age cohort analysis inter-generational mo- 
bility nation-wide sample adult males. 
The data were obtained the Survey Re- 
search Center the University Michigan 
its study the 1952 presidential election. 
The basic characteristics the sample to- 
gether with the findings that enquiry are 


1Some the more important these studies 
conducted the United States have been sum- 
marized Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957, pp. 

The best these studies Natalie Rogoff, Re- 
cent Trends Occupational Mobility, Glencoe, 
IIL: Free Press, 1953. 

Glass (editor), Social Mobility Britain, 
London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1954, Chapter 
and Jaffe and Carleton, Occupational 
Mobility the United States 1930-1960, New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1954. 
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described Campbell, Gurin, and Miller 
The Voter should noted 
that 1,799 adults selected from the Ameri- 
can population whole were interviewed 
and this clustered sample was employed 
the basis the present analysis. 

Although the exclusion female respond- 
ents from the present study greatly re- 
duced the number cases available for 
analysis, was believed that this reduction 
would eliminate sources possible confu- 
sion the interpretation the findings and 
thus more than compensate for the loss 
cases. small additional number re- 
spondents were eliminated from the sample 
for several reasons. few cases respond- 
ents reported the absence male head 
the family which they were raised, 
while somewhat larger number cases 
information was not obtained from the re- 
spondent concerning his own occupation, his 
father’s occupation, his age. Without data 
these variables such cases were elimi- 
nated. Thus the final study group included 
747 respondents, almost per cent 
the male respondents the original sample. 


METHODOLOGY AND FINDINGS 


For purposes the present analysis, re- 
spondents and their fathers were divided 
into three occupational categories: white 
collar workers, blue collar workers, and 
farmers. more detailed breakdown would 
have been preferable, but view the 
limited number cases and the fact that 
the original study Campbell and his 
associates skilled workers and semi-skilled 
workers were coded alike, seemed wiser 
restrict the analysis these three basic 


Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, The 
Voter Decides, Evanston, Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1954. 

categories are some degree arbitrary. The three 
selected here, however, constitute perhaps the basic 
minimum for any study mobility national 
sample. Clearly, the number categories employed 
could greatly increased taking account 
the variations which exist within each these 
basic categories. Using greater number cate- 
gories would almost surely result higher rates 
mobility, but the greater the number cate- 
gories employed the less significant the movement 
would be. view the limited knowledge the 


RESPONDENTS’ FATHERS 


Respondent’s 
Father’s Occupation: 

Respondent’s White Blue 
Occupation Collar Collar Total 
White Collar 255 
Blue Collar 188 139 379 
Farmer 106 113 

Total 153 280 314 747 


Table the respondents are classified 
both terms their own occupations and 
those which they reported for their fathers. 
The most notable fact indicated here 
the marked difference between the occupa- 
tional distributions the two generations. 
Whereas more than per cent the 
respondents’ fathers were farmers, only 
per cent the respondents 
ported themselves. contrast, although 
only per cent the respondents’ fathers 
were white collar workers, almost per 
cent the respondents reported themselves 
this category. These differences 
clearly reflect the changing occupational 
structure American society. The fact that 
nearly half the respondents assign them- 
selves occupational category other 
than that their fathers suggests tremen- 
dous volume mobility during the period 
question. 

One must raise the question, however, 
whether all this movement between oc- 
cupational categories can legitimately 
regarded vertical mobility. the basis 
Table rather strong case can made 
for the view that the movement between 
the blue collar and farming occupations 
involves significant change the social 
status the individuals concerned. The 
life-chances farmers’ sons the urban 
job market seem almost identical with 
those blue collar workers’ sons: both 
cases only about one-third the sons 


achieved white collar status. If, the 


such evidence, inter-generational move- 
ment between these two occupational cate- 
gories not defined vertical mobility, the 
proportion persons the sample classified 


field, seemed concentrate first 


the more basic categories. 
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PERCENTAGES 
Respondent’s Father 
White Collar Worker 
Respondent’s Occupation 
Date 
Birth White Blue 
Respondent Collar Farmer Total 
1923-1932 60.0 40.0 100.0 
66.7 33.3 100.0 
Respondent’s Father 
Blue Collar Worker 
Respondent’s Occupation 
Date 
Birth White Blue 
Respondent Collar Farmer 
1923-1932 74.6 100.0 
27.8 71.1 100.0 
1893-1902 2.6 100.0 
Father Farmer 
Respondent’s Occupation 
Date 
Birth White Blue 
Respondent Collar Farmer Total 
1923-1932 11.4 62.9 25.7 100.0 
12.5 51.6 35.9 100.0 
1903-1912 30.6 38.9 30.6 100.1 
30.4 37.5 32.1 100.0 
20.7 40.2 39.1 100.0 
All Categories 
Respondent’s Father 
Respondent’s Occupation 
Date 
Birth White Blue 
Respondent Collar Farmer 
7.6 100.0 118 
1903-1912 36.3 48.8 14.9 100.0 168 
44.1 39.0 16.9 100.0 118 
33.3 42.9 23.8 100.0 147 


mobile reduced per cent the 
total. The latter nevertheless represents 
substantial degree vertical mobility. 
The present analysis less concerned with 
mobility the sample whole then with 
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mobility the several age cohorts, since 
only from this latter source that conclu- 
sions can drawn concerning trends. Thus 
Table divides respondents into five age 
cohorts: the first includes all men their 
twenties and the last men sixty and over; 
each the intermediate cohorts embraces 
ten year span. 

Uncritical inspection Table might 
suggest notable decline the opportunities 
for social advancement among the sons 
farmers and blue collar workers, well 
some increase the rate downward 
mobility among the sons white collar 
workers. Actually, however, least three 
considerations make such conclusions un- 
warranted. First, certain demonstrable sam- 
pling errors the data must corrected. 
Second, the exclusion college students 
from the sample creates bias which re- 
quires Finally, this table pro- 
vides control for the differential effect 
intra-generational mobility the several 
cohorts. 

estimate the size the sampling 
errors can obtained comparing the 
relevant columns Tables and there 
were such errors, the summary occupa- 
tional distributions for the five cohorts 
shown Table should nearly match the 
occupational distributions for the universe 
American males shown Table Some 
minor differences might expected owing 
the two year interval between the 1950 
census and the interviewing respondents 
and also the slight difference defini- 
tion the cohorts. Since both sets figures, 
however, refer men the same age 
the time classification the slight differences 
the years birth should not cause much 
variation. 

Comparison the figures indicates that 
the sampling error rather smali most 
cells, the most serious occuring the cases 
blue collar and white collar workers 
the fourth cohort (that is, those born be- 
tween 1893 and 1902). the former case 


male students were included 
original sample, but these were not representative 
college and university students, since all per- 
sons residing institutional housing facilities were 
excluded from the sample. Because the unrep- 
resentative character this small number re- 
spondents, they were not included the present 
analysis. 
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OccUPATIONAL AMERICAN MALEs 1930, 1940, AND 1950, DATE 
(ADAPTED FROM JAFFE AND CARLETON) 


White Blue 


Collar Workers Collar Workers Farmers All Workers 

Birth 1930 1940 1950 1930 1940 1950 1930 1940 1950 1930 1940 1950 
1901-1910 24.1 29.1 33.0 54.2 54.6 53.7 21.8 100.1 100.0 100.0 
1891-1900 28.1 29.3 32.0 52.6 52.7 19.0 18.1 15.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1881-1890 27.1 26.8 28.6 50.7 50.5 50.7 22.2 100.0 100.0 
1871-1880 26.4 26.5 28.5 45.8 42.2 40.7 27.8 31.3 30.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Italicized figures represent the fifth decade life for each cohort. 


the indicated error approximately per 
cent, the latter almost per cent. 
other cells the indicated error ranges from 
0.1 Unless adjustments are 
made for least the larger errors, serious 
misinterpretations trends could easily 
occur. 

second difficulty drawing conclusions 
concerning trends inter-generational mo- 
bility directly from Table stems from the 
great expansion opportunities for higher 
education. According the 1950 census 
approximately per cent men their 
twenties were still enrolled institutions 
higher learning. The majority such 
persons are not included sample surveys 
since they live institutional housing facili- 
ties such dormitories and fraternities. 
Their omission would not serious matter 
these students were random cross-section 
their age cohort, but this not the case 
for they are recruited disproportionately from 
white collar families and are destined almost 
man for white collar careers. Therefore 
adjustments must made the figures 
pertaining the first cohort, serious errors 

The final obstacle blocking efforts draw 
conclusions concerning trends inter-gen- 
erational mobility directly from Table 
and its differential influence the several 
cohorts. careful inspection Table 
makes clear, during the period from 1930 
1950 the percentage white collar workers 


much smaller adjustment also required 
for the second cohort. 


each cohort steadily increased, with 
single exception. This trend was especially 
evident the younger cohorts. the older 
cohorts, the trend may largely product 
differential mortality and retirement rates 
among the several occupations. the 
younger cohorts, however, the trend the 
result both greater volume upward 
than downward mobility and the edu- 
cationally delayed entry into the labor force 
many white collar workers. 

this pattern continues for the next two 
decades (the writer sees reason why 
should not), trends inter-generational mo- 
bility the basis data gathered one 
point time cannot determined, unless 
controls are established for intra-genera- 
tional mobility and its influence the occu- 
pational distributions respondents the 
several Without such controls, and 
assuming that the net upward shift during 
the third and fourth decades life 
appreciable magnitude, the unwarranted con- 
clusion may drawn that there less up- 
ward mobility and more downward mobility 
the younger cohorts than the older. 

The problem correcting sampling errors 
was not difficult. first step, attempt 
was made estimate the occupational dis- 
tribution age cohorts for 1952 pro- 
jecting the trends for each age 
category cohort) 1952. The results 
this projection are shown Table As- 
suming that the figures Table represent 
the true occupational distributions the 
cohorts the time the sample and, 
further, that the errors oversampling and 
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White Blue 
Collar Collar 
Workers Workers Farmers 


59.4 
56.4 
54.0 
53.4 
51.6 
41.2 


Date 
Birth 


1923-1932 
1913-1922 
1893-1902 


29.1 
32.5 
32.6 
29.0 
29.1 


undersampling particular categories re- 
spondents were randomly distributed among 
the several categories ready 
basis for correcting sampling errors pro- 
vided; solving series simple equations 

The problem the omission college 
students from the sample was somewhat 
more difficult deal with since less ade- 
quate data were available which base 
the necessary adjustments. assumed, 
however, that roughly per cent the 
members the first cohort were excluded 
from the sample because they were not yet 
the labor force, approximately ten indi- 
viduals must added sample the 
size the first the basis 
available evidence concerning the occupa- 
tional origins and careers undergraduate 


assumption required this point, and 
this assumption seems more reasonable than the 
alternatives. 

basic equation used making these ad- 
justments: 


percentage respond- 
ents occupational 
category sample co- 
hort 


number respondents 
given cell occupa- 
tional category sam- 
ple cohort 


percentage male 

workers occupational 

category adjusted 

census cohort 

represents the numerical value the cell, after 

adjustment for oversampling undersampling. 
data indicated that individuals 

should added the second cohort for this 

same reason. The addition was classified white 

collar son white collar father because children 

other than white collar parents, with rare ex- 

ceptions, continue their education into the fourth 

decade life. Moreover, postgraduate education 

almost always results white collar employment. 
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and graduate students, these ten individuals 
were classified follows: 


Father’s Individual’s Occu- 


Occupational pational Category 
Category After Graduation 


White Collar White Collar 
Blue Collar White Collar 
Farmer White Collar 
Farmer Farmer 


Total 10. 


meet the problem created intra- 
generational mobility required technique 
which would permit comparisons among co- 
horts terms common period the 
life cycle. Only this way could trends 
inter-generational mobility established. 

For purposes the present analysis the 
fifth decade life was selected the basis 
for comparisons because seemed that this 
decade the careers the respondents most 
often and most closely matched the period 
their fathers’ careers which respondents 
referred when asked what their fathers’ oc- 
cupations had been when they were growing 
up. Furthermore, the fifth decade occu- 
pational stability has been achieved the 
lives most men; thereafter there rela- 
tively less intra-generational mobility. 

order standardize comparisons among 
cohorts for the fifth decade, was necessary 
devise one procedure for reconstructing the 
occupational distribution the two oldest 
cohorts, and another for predicting the oc- 
cupational distribution the two youngest 
cohorts. The middle cohort required ad- 
justment. 


Obviously this distribution involves guesswork. 
But not blind guesswork, indicated the 
following example this procedure. Statistics from 
the United States Office Education revealed that 
approximately per cent men receiving their 
bachelor’s degree 1950 had majored either 
agriculture animal husbandry. Since the great 
majority such students are recruited from farm 
families and intend make farming their life’s 
work, per cent the cases added the 
sample were defined farmer’s sons who would 
themselves become farmers. Data employed mak- 
ing the necessary estimates include: Raymond 
Mulligan, “Socio-Economic Background and Col- 
lege Environment,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1951), pp. 188-196; Ernest Havemann 
and Patricia West, They Went College (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952) unpublished reports 
the University Michigan student body; census 
data and reports the Office Education. 


11.6 100.1 6.5 
11.1 100.9 2.5 
0.7 
14.0 100.0 0.3 
19.4 100.0 
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Data were available from the censuses 
1930 and 1940 (see Table for recon- 
structing the occupational distributions the 
two oldest cohorts. the basis these 
data was relatively simple matter 
make the small adjustments the classi- 
fication respondents’ occupations required 
bring the occupational distribution 
the sample into conformity with the distri- 
bution for the cohort whole the 
earlier 

the case the two youngest cohorts, 
the problems involved were somewhat 
greater since they required the prediction 
future occupational distributions. Thanks 
data from the last several censuses, how- 
ever, some basis existed for making such 
predictions. inspection Table reveals, 
during the period from 1930 1950, the 
percentage white collar workers among 
men the fifth decade life (see the itali- 
cized figures) increased from 27.1 per cent 
the total 33.0 per cent. For farmers, 
drastic decline was reported with the figure 
dropping from 22.2 per cent 1930 13.3 
per cent 1950. small increase, from 
50.7 per cent 53.7 per cent, was recorded 
for blue collar workers. 

These figures reflect the changing occu- 


pational structure American society, par- 
ticularly the rapid transformation agri- 
culture through mechanization and increased 
capitalization and the somewhat slower 


making these adjustments was assumed 
that whatever shifts had occurred were propor- 
tion the number individuals given cell. 
Thus the following equation, almost identical 
that used correcting sampling errors, was used 
correct for intra-generational mobility the 
two older cohorts: 
percentage respond- 
ents 


number respondents 
occupational cate- 


category sample co- 
hort (after adjustment 
for sampling error and 
education) 


percentage male 
workers occupational 
category during fifth 
decade life, adjusted 
for minor discrepancy 
cohort definition 


gory sample cohort 
(after adjustment for 
sampling error and ed- 
ucation) 


the adjustments for sampling error, correc- 
tions were made for the minor discrepancy between 
the definition cohorts the sample and that 


the census. 
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change urban institutions resulting from 
the replacement human power and me- 
chanical skills with other sources power 
and machines. Both these trends have 
continued unabated and give every evidence 
continuing for least another decade 
more. 

Thus, one can make reasonably accurate 
prediction the future occupational dis- 
tributions the two youngest cohorts 
the basis simple extrapolation the 
trends the last two decades. Such pre- 
diction incorporates even the retarding effect 
structural change extended depres- 
sion, and therefore not geared the un- 
duly optimistic assumption continued 
prosperity throughout the period question. 

the writer’s view, the farmers pose spe- 
cial problem. simple extrapolation might 
not provide the most accurate prediction since 
the percentage farmers rapidly ap- 
proaching the vanishing point. straight- 
line projection the trend the last two 
decades yields prediction only 2.6 per 
cent American males farming the 
fifth decade life 1972. Since most 
social trends taper off their later stages, 
normal curve, and since there seems 
reason believe that farming destined 
disappear from the American scene 
the foreseeable future, some adjustment 
seems order. Slowing the predicted 
decline the percentage farmers requires, 
course, comparable adjustments the 
predicted growth urban occupations. 
Estimates for the future occupational distri- 
butions the youngest cohorts, together 
with the past distributions the oldest 
cohorts and the present distribution the 
middle cohorts, are shown Table 

the figures Table can accepted 
reasonable estimate the occupational 
distributions the first two cohorts ten 
and twenty years hence, then have 
basis for ascertaining the volume intra- 
generational mobility expected. the 
case the first cohort, appears that the 
the white collar category will increase 
3.8 percentage points result intra- 
generational mobility, while the blue collar 
category will increase 1.6 percentage 
points. These increases will offset 
5.5 percentage point decline the size 
the farmer category. the case the 
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White 
Date Birth Comparison Year Collar Workers 
1923-1932 1972 38.2 
1913-1922 1962 36.2 
1952 33.6 
1942 30.0 


1932 27.3 


1873-1892 


second cohort, Table points 3.5 per- 
centage point increase white collar 
workers, 1.0 percentage point decline 
blue collar workers, and 2.6 percentage 
point decline farmers. 

These predictions raise the important 
question whether not such shifts will 
affected the family origins the men 
involved. Will blue collar sons white col- 
lar fathers enjoy any advantage over the 
blue collar farmer sons blue collar 
farmer fathers the competition for social 
advancement? Here, two contradictory lines 
reasoning may stated. 

the one hand, can argued that 
available evidence indicates that with re- 
spect inter-gererational occupational com- 
parisons, the sons white collar workers 
became white collar workers 2.3 times 
often the sons blue collar workers and 
3.5 times often the sons farmers 
working urban jobs, the first two co- 
Thus, family origins clearly make 
big difference the chances that boy 
has achieving white collar status the 
first decade adult life, and presumably 
the influence family background does not 
end with the entry the individual into the 
labor force. This one might conclude that 
blue collar sons white collar workers 
are more likely rise through intra-genera- 
tional mobility than the sons blue collar 
workers farmers. the other hand, 
however, can argued that those sons 
white collar workers who slip into the 
ranks blue collar workers are either indi- 
vidually deficient come from families 
marginal the white collar stratum. Ac- 
cordingly, those who begin their careers 


After corrections for sampling errors and de- 
layed entry into the labor force because higher 
education. 


Blue 

Collar Workers Farmers Total 
56.3 5.5 100.0 
55.3 8.5 100.0 
54.0 12.4 100.0 
17.1 99.9 


50.2 22.5 


blue collar job are individuals who lack 
special competitive advantages. 

Both arguments appear contain mea- 
sure truth. the present analysis, there- 
fore, was assumed that family origins have 
some effect the chances occupational 
success through intra-generational mobility, 
but that the effect only half great 
the case inter-generational mobility. 
concrete terms, the probabilities 
attaining white collar status through inter- 
generational mobility are the ratio 
for the sons white collar workers, 
blue collar workers, and farmers, respec- 
tively, then, for the same categories, the 
ratio for mobility 

the basis this ratio, series 
equations was worked out make allowance 
for the expected shifts the occupational 
distributions the first two cohorts result- 
ing from intra-generational mobility. Table 
presents estimates (the best the writer 
able make) the occupational distribu- 
tions the five cohorts during their fifth 
decade life. 

the reader will note, the adjustments 
described above result very different 
picture from that indicated the uncor- 
rected data Table Table indicates 
that more the sons both white collar 
and blue collar workers the youngest 
cohort will become white collar workers 
than any the previous cohorts. 
other words, the rate downward mobility 


may appropriate comment here that 
considerable detail provided this paper con- 
cerning the assumptions adopted and procedures 
followed correcting the raw data shown Table 
enable the reader evaluate the assumptions 
for himself and, disagrees with them, make 
his own calculations trends based assumptions 
his own choosing. 
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Father White Collar Father Blue Collar Father Farmer 

Date Respondent: Respondent: Respondent: 

1923-1932 75.8 24.2 100.0 36.2 63.8 100.0 15.6 66.4 17.9 99.9 
100.0 32.0 67.3 0.7 100.0 16.1 58.2 25.7 100.0 
48.2 50.0 1.8 100.0 27.0 69.9 3.2 100.1 26.3 100.1 
1893-1902 66.8 28.0 5.2 100.0 27.0 70.5 2.5 100.0 19.9 48.8 31.3 100.0 
1873-1892 66.5 33.5 100.0 29.4 68.3 2.3 100.0 16.8 46.6 36.5 99.9 


from the white collar ranks seems have 
declined from earlier decades while the rate 
upward mobility from the ranks blue 
collar workers seems have increased. 
The trend has not been uniform one for 
workers’ sons, but rather appears have 
reversed itself after earlier period 
declining opportunities for upward mobility. 

Farmers’ sons show exactly the opposite 
pattern. Here, the percentage entering the 
white collar category steadily increased until 
the middle cohort, and then dropped sharply 
the most recent cohorts. This decline 
especially significant view the growing 
frequency with which farmers’ sons leave 
the land and enter urban occupations. Thus, 
whereas the earlier cohorts more than 
one-quarter farmers’ sons urban oc- 
cupations became white collar workers, less 
than one-fifth those the most recent 
cohort achieved this status. 

The two most surprising figures Table 
refer the sons white collar workers 
the third cohort. The percentage such 
sons reporting themselves white collar 
workers much lower this cohort than 
any other. The difference between this 
figure and others the same column may 
due some extent, but surely not ex- 
clusively, remaining uncorrected sampling 
errors. part least, the drop this figure 
would seem reflect the influence the 
depression the thirties. Men this age 
(17-26 years) were especially vulnerable 
the onset the depression. This age, which 
includes the years when advanced education 
and the first fulltime employment are nor- 
mally obtained, critical period oc- 
cupational careers. The economic crisis 
the 1930s may have deprived large numbers 
white collar workers’ sons college ed- 


ucation and many may have become estab- 
lished blue collar jobs from which 
upward movement later proved impossible. 
short, the depression seems have had 
levelling effect job opportunities within 
this cohort, equalizing access the more 
desirable positions. The validity this inter- 
pretation requires, course, similar analyses 
other national 

Assuming that Table provides rea- 
sonably accurate measure the relative 
proportion sons each occupational 
category each the age cohorts after 
corrections are made for those still school, 
and that Table gives adequate measure 
the distribution these sons among the 
several occupational categories, then be- 
comes possible calculate the volume 
upward and downward movement the 
total male population. The results this 
calculation are shown Table (Movement 
between the blue collar and farmer cate- 
gories not considered vertical mobility, for 
reasons cited earlier this paper.) 

inspection Table indicates, trends 
rates upward and downward mo- 
bility have been markedly different. The 
trend line for upward mobility rises slowly 
but steadily, with single exception, during 
the period question. The trend line for 
downward mobility, however, approximates 
inverted U-curve with very high peak 
the middle. This capacity the two trends 
vary independently feature change 
systems social stratification that has 
not thus far received the attention deserves. 


Several attempts were made the writer 
secure permission analyze other national sam- 
ples. Unfortunately, however, those controlling the 
data essential for the analysis did not grant this 
request. 


The rise the rate upward mobility 
shown Table trend easily subject 
misinterpretation. This rise may attrib- 
uted the combined influence only two 
factors: the expanding proportion white 
collar jobs the American economy; and 
the declining ratio farmers’ sons blue 
collar workers’ sons. Were either these 
two factors eliminated, the margin dif- 
ference the percentage upwardly mo- 
bile males between the first and last cohorts 
would virtually wiped out. Thus, 
increase occurred the proportion white 
collar jobs available men the fifth 
decade life between 1932 and 1972, only 
17.5 per cent the members the latest 
cohort would upwardly con- 
trasted with 17.4 per cent the earliest 
Similarly, there had been 
shift the ratio the number farmers’ 
sons blue collar workers’ sons during 
this period, only 18.4 per cent the members 
the latest cohort, contrasted with 17.4 
per cent the earliest, would upwardly 
mobile. the absence both these fac- 
tors, rather marked decline the percent- 
age upwardly mobile males, from 17.4 
per cent the earliest cohort 13.1 per 
cent the latest, would have taken place. 
other words, the combined effect all 
other factors contributing upward move- 
ment the population appears have been 
insufficient maintain the rate upward 
movement the level attained the 
earliest the five cohorts. 

somewhat similar situation prevails 
the case downward mobility. the in- 
fluence the declining proportion blue 
collar jobs the economy controlled, 
one finds, fact, slight increase the 


16The method employed here essentially the 
same that employed Rogoff, op. cit., her 
study Marion County. 
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Upwardly mobile minus downwardly mobile, that is, net upward mobility. 


Date Birth Upwardly Mobile Non-Mobile Downwardly Mobile Total UM-DM 
22.9 72.1 5.0 100.0 17.9 
19.9 73.9 6.2 100.0 13.7 
20.9 65.5 100.0 7.3 
1893-1902 18.1 75.1 6.8 100.0 11.3 
17.4 77.4 100.0 12.2 


percentage white collar workers’ sons who 
are downwardly mobile. Comparing the 
earliest and latest cohorts, the percentage 
downwardly mobile persons the sample 
would have increased from 5.2 5.9 per 
cent. These figures indicate the tremendous 
importance changes the occupational 
structure for both the increase the rate 
upward mobility and the reduction 
persistence the rate downward mo- 
bility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


the last several years number 
sociologists have surveyed the accumulated 
literature vertical mobility American 
society effort determine whether 
the rate has increased decreased modern 
times. The more critical writers have gener- 
ally agreed that only the most tentative 
conclusions can made concerning trends 
because the absence adequate data; 
and one them (Chinoy) has even denied 
that such conclusions are yet 

The present study means provides 
answer the question whether the 
rate vertical mobility American society 
increasing decreasing. The writer shares 
the increasingly accepted view that the con- 
ception single rate unprofitable, 
except making the crudest comparisons. 
The aim this study simply provide 
empirical data concerning trends with re- 
spect two specific forms vertical mo- 
bility—upward and downward inter-genera- 
tional occupational mobility. These were 
selected because the availability the 
data and the importance, presumably, 


Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1955), pp. 180-186; cf. Barber, op. cit., 
468; Kurt Mayer, Class and Society, New 
York: Random House, 1955, 75. 


the variables. should not assumed, 
however, that the trends depicted here are 
typical trends other forms vertical 
mobility American society. 

The findings this study are based 
single, relatively small sample, and cohort 
analysis substitutes for the preferred time 
series form analysis. Therefore caution 
must exercised drawing conclusions. 
However, view the absence time 
series data and national samples analyzed 
for trends, the findings the present study, 
the writer believes, are least suggestive. 
The major findings may summarized: 

During the first half the present 
century, the rate upward inter-genera- 
tional mobility into white collar occupations 
seems have increased, with this increase 
being almost wholly attributable the ex- 
pansion the proportion white collar 
jobs and the declining proportion farmers’ 
sons the lower stratum. 

During the same period, the rate 
downward inter-generational occupational 
mobility seems have risen somewhat and 
then declined, with the rate the end 
the period corresponding roughly that 
the beginning. The rate downward mo- 
bility would probably have increased some- 
what over the total period except for the 
decline the proportion lower status jobs. 

The relative chances farmers’ sons 
attaining white collar status has declined ap- 
preciably comparison with both blue 
collar and white collar workers’ 


18In recent paper Lipset reports that chances 
for occupational success vary directly with the 
size the community which the individual was 
raised. Although his study does not deal with 
over time, one might infer from his find- 
ings that, assuming progressive urbanization, the 
life-chances farmers’ sons the job market will 
continue deteriorate. Seymour Lipset, “Social 
Mobility and Urbanization,” Rural Sociology, 
1955), pp. 220-228. Another 
hypothesis needing exploration that recent cohorts 
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These conclusions not appear conflict 
significantly with the findings earlier trend 
studies more limited segments the 
American population. For example, the 
data from Rogoff’s investigation Marion 
County, Indiana, classified terms 
the three basic occupational categories 
employed the present study, yield very 
similar results, adjustments are made for 
the underrepresentation farmers her 
samples well the fact that the indi- 
viduals classified are mainly their twenties 
and thus will experience some net upward 
movement before they reach the fifth decade 
Similarly, important inconsis- 
tencies emerge when the present findings are 
compared with those studies the social 
origins business elites, proper allowance 
made for the fact that, the time 
study, business elites are generally beyond 
the fifth decade summary, then, 
the findings this study tend confirm 
certain trends suggested earlier investi- 
gations limited segments the American 
population. addition, they suggest trends 
which have not previously been noted. 
this latter connection, the “independent” 
variation the trend lines for upward and 
downward mobility and the relative decline 
the chances farmers’ sons attaining 
white collar status seem especially note- 
worthy. 


farmers’ sons have included larger proportion 
Negroes, and thus the decline mobility op- 
portunities function race rather than occu- 
origin. 

Rogoff, op. cit. 

20W. Lloyd Warner and James Abegglen, 
Occupational Mobility American Business and 
Industry, 1928-1952, Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1955; Mabel Newcomer, The Big 
Business Executive, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955; Suzanne Keller, The Social 
Origins and Career Lines Three Generations 
American Business Leaders, unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Columbia University, 1953. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL POLITICAL ACTIVITY PARTICI- 
PANTS VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


HERBERT 
University California, Berkeley 


cratic state and other associations 

its citizenry has been the subject 
theorizing and philosophizing from the very 
beginnings modern democratic thought 
the 17th century. The early discussion fo- 
cused primarily sovereignty and natural 
rights—was the state the supreme sovereign 
association, did share sovereignty with 
other groups, particularly religious bodies? 
But there was also the question desira- 
desirable for sovereignty 
shared among several kinds associa- 
tions? 

Two western democratic traditions de- 
veloped this point. One, stemming from 
Rousseau and the French Revolution, en- 
visions secondary associations divisive 
forces, endangering equality and detracting 
from allegiance the democratic state 
promoting conflicting loyalties. The second, 
stemming from the Puritan Revolution and 
John Locke, sees secondary associations 
cohesive forces, promoting liberty and the 
democratic society serving intermedi- 
ate sources influence between the individ- 
ual and the 

Tocqueville, adherent the latter 
point view, early source for the sub- 
sidiary thesis that secondary associations 
also serve the important function drawing 


relationship between the demo- 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Wash- 
ington, C., August, 1957. 

brief expositions bearing this point, see 
George Sabine, “The Two Democratic Tradi- 
tions,” Philosophical Review, (October, 1952), 
pp. 451-474; Robert Horn, Groups and the 
Constitution, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1956, Chapter Harold Laski, “Freedom 
Association,” Encyclopedia the Social Sci- 
ences, New York: Macmillan, 1934, Vol. pp. 447- 
450; Francis Coker, “Pluralism,” ibid., Vol. 12, 
pp. 170-174; Robert Nisbet, The Quest for Com- 
munity, New York: Oxford University Press, 1953, 
Chapter 
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their participants into the life the general 
society: 

The the multiplicity small affairs, 
the more men, even without knowing it, 
acquire facility prosecuting great under- 
takings common. 

Civil associations, therefore, facilitate po- 


Much later, Durkheim pursued the same 
theme considering the functional impor- 
tance occupational groups: 


[democratic] nation can maintained 
only if, between the State and the individual, 
there intercalated whole series second- 
ary groups near enough the individuals 
attract them strongly their sphere ac- 
tion and drag them, this way, into the 
general torrent social 


Restated terms voluntary associations 
and the political arena, the thesis expressed 
these writers the focus this paper: 
voluntary associations are stimuli which 
rouse their participants greater involve- 
ment the political life the general 
society.* 
should clear that the thesis specifies 


Alexis Tocqueville, Democracy America, 
edited Phillips Bradley, New York: Vintage 
Books, 1955, Vol. 123. 

Durkheim, The Division Labor 
Society, translated George Simpson, Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1947, Preface the 2nd edition, 28. 

distinguishing characteristics the volun- 
tary association are that private, non-profit, 
voluntary that entrance rests mutual consent 
while exit the will either party, and formal 
that there are offices filled accordance 
with stipulated rules. These traits serve dif- 
ferentiate the voluntary association from public 
and governmental bodies; profit-making corpora- 
tions and partnerships; family, clan, church, nation 
and other groups into which the individual born; 
informal friendship cliques, gangs. This 
amended version the definition contained 
Our Cities, Their Role the National Economy, 
Report the Urbanism Committee the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Washington, C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1937, 24. 
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dynamic relationship which participa- 
tion voluntary associations the inde- 
pendent variable, political activity the de- 
pendent variable, with the general society 
the context for both. 

the past thirty years several studies 
have provided data indicating static rela- 
tionships between these two variables. Den- 
showed that members the Lansing 
(Michigan) chapter the Daughters 
the American Revolution were more likely 
have registered prior the 1928 presi- 
dential election than the women either 
random sample the community, the 
women sample their immediate 
neighbors. Freedman and Axelrod reported 
that the higher the level formal group 
participation claimed Detroit residents, 
the more likely they were state that they 
had voted national, state, and local elec- 
tions. found Pittsfield (Mass- 
achusetts) that persons indicating member- 
ship voluntary associations were more 
likely state that they voted regularly 
than were non-members, and that those 
indicating membership kinds 
voluntary associations were more likely 
make this claim than were others. Lazars- 
feld, Berelson, and their associates showed 
Erie County (Ohio) and Elmira (New 
respectively, that the tendency for 
persons any particular socio-economic 
status level vote for the same political 
party was most prominent 
belonging voluntary associations. Agger 
and found that, reported 


Wayne Dennis, “Registration and Voting 
Patriotic Organization,” Journal Social Psy- 
chology, (May, 1930), pp. 317-318. 

Ronald Freedman and Morris Axelrod, “Who 
Belongs What Great Metropolis,” Adult 
Leadership, (November, 1952), pp. 

Hastings, “The Non-Voter 1952: 
Study Pittsfield, Massachusetts,” Journal 
Psychology, (Fall, 1954), pp. 301-312. 

8Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 145-147. 

Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and Wil- 
liam McPhee, Voting, Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 

Agger and Vincent Ostrom, “The 
Political Structure Small Community,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1956), pp. 81-89. 
Also see Robert Agger, “Power Attributions 
the Local Community: Theoretical and Research 


inhabitants rural Oregon community, 
differences kind political 
were related differences extent mem- 
bership formal organizations. Wright and 
noted that Denver residents re- 
porting membership voluntary associa- 
tions indicated greater involvement civic 
affairs than did others. 

Although the data each these cases 
describe static situation, the evidence 
lends itself the imputation that these are 
dynamic relationships which participa- 
tion voluntary associations the causal 
The imputation would strength- 
ened were there data about situations 
which, for example, participants voluntary 
associations were shown have increased 
their political activity relative non-partic- 
ipants. This requires measurement politi- 
cal activity minimum two points 
time: one prior early in, the other 
subsequent late in, the period 
affiliation. 

Lipset and his associates implicitly fol- 
lowed this line reasoning their recent 
study the Typographical Union, showing 
that those persons who reported active parti- 
cipation the union’s social groups—in 
contrast those who did not—subsequently 
demonstrated increased knowledge about, 
and interest and involvement in, the internal 
politics the union. These data, together 
with evidence describing the union environ- 
ment, gave strong support the conclusion 
that participation the union’s social groups 
had caused the differential change. 

yet there are reported cases detail- 
ing comparable dynamic relationships within 
other labor groups, within other voluntary 
associations. Furthermore, there remains the 


Considerations,” Social Forces, (May, 1956), pp. 
322-331. 

Wright and Herbert Hyman, 
“Voluntary Association Memberships American 
Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1958), pp. 
284-294. 

12For example, the imputation made very 
explicit Berelson, al., op. cit.; and Seymour 
Lipset, “Political Sociology, 1945-55,” Hans 
Zetterberg, editor, Sociology the United States 
America, Paris: UNESCO, 1956, 47. 

Lipset, Martin Trow, and James 
Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1956. 
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“small society” (in this instance local 
the Typographical Union) duplicated 
within the larger society. That is, does partic- 
ipation voluntary associations cause the 
individuals concerned increase their polit- 
ical activity the community large? 
The present paper describes the results 
inquiry bearing specifically this 
point. The particular organization examined 
the Warren County-Front Royal Recrea- 
tion Association, Inc. action 
group formed for the sole purpose taking 
direct steps meet the community’s need for 

publicly sponsored recreation program. 

While clearly analysis this one case cannot 

very far answering the focal question 

posed above, does supply type evi- 
dence not currently 

The data and analysis center five sub- 
sidiary questions: 

(1) With respect political activity, who 
are the people who became participants 
the Association? (Static dimension.) 

(2) What changes, any, occurred their 
political activity subsequent their 
participation the (Dy- 
namic dimension.) 

(3) Are there variations political activity 
(both static and dynamic dimensions) re- 
lated differences kind and extent 
participation the Association? 

(4) changes political activity occurred, 
what extent can they attributed 
the influence the Association? 

What are the social processes and psy- 
chological mechanisms involved any 
indicated relationships? 


The facts participation both the Rec- 
reation Association and public affairs are 
based established records—they are not 
Data for the study were 
collected the period 1949-1951. 


data for this case are based work re- 
ported Herbert Maccoby, “The Relationship be- 
tween Participation the Community Self-Help 
Association and Participation Activity,” 
microfilmed Ph.D. dissertation (Publication No. 
13,982 University Microfilms), Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 

the exception the Dennis study, 
cit., the research data previously cited rely 
self-reported information. What these studies show 
that people who say that they engage political 
activity are likely say that they belong volun- 
tary associations. There remains the question 
reliability: what extent the self-reported in- 
relationship between the acts the individuals per- 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE ASSOCIATION 


Warren County northern Virginia. 
From under the impact tourist 
trade and industrialization, the county 
changed from largely rural farm area into 
predominantly urban community. 1950 
the population the county was almost 
15,000—77 per cent greater than 1930. 
Front Royal, the county seat, grew corres- 
pondingly from less than 2,500 more 
than 8,000 inhabitants. 

The rapid economic change and growth 
created problems, one which was inade- 
quate recreational facilities. response 
this need, citizens’ group was incorporated 
1948 the Warren County-Front Royal 
Recreation Association. During 
years (1948-1950), secured the direct 
support almost 1,000 adults from all 
sections the community, built and 
equipped twelve summer playgrounds and 
stadium, and was providing professional 
supervision for wide range recreational 
activities. 


PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


The analysis focuses those adults who 
the period voluntarily affiliated 
themselves with the Association contrib- 
uting one more the following: money, 
property, personal service. Individuals who 
contributed money, property, both, but 
not personal service, are here called financial 
participants. Individuals who were per- 
sonal service, whether not they also con- 
tributed money, property, both are called 
service Service participants 
are further divided into high actives and low 


form addition any relationship between the 
acts they say they perform? 

are concerned here only with those persons 
who supported the Association, not those (primarily 
children and adolescents) who took part its 
recreational activities. Contributions money were 
made individual sponsors one dollar “mem- 
bership fees,” purchases non-interesi-bear- 
ing Recreation Association Bonds. Personal serv- 
ices included: serving the Board Directors, 
taking part organizational and planning meet- 
ings, canvassing for members and funds, selling 
Recreation Association Bonds, helping with special 
fund-raising events, working volunteer recrea- 
tion supervisor, clearing land for playgrounds, 
erecting playground equipment, doing volunteer 
clerical work. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


When grouped together, financial 
participants and service participants are 
called participants, while all others are called 
non-participants. 

The analysis based voting statistics 
for the 1949 primary election and the 1951 
general for persons living 
Front Royal North only since accurate 
voting data individuals were made avail- 
able for this one the two districts into 
which Front Royal However, 
insofar comparable analyses can made 
based poll tax eligibility for all Warren 
County, and registration for all Front 
Royal, the same general results 


The basis for this division are estimates made 
three officers the Association, each whom 
rated independently the extent participation 
each service participant about whose activities 
the Association knew. arbitrary six-point 
scale from was used. Ratings for any one 
participant were averaged. The resulting categories 
are combined follows: 0-0.9 (low actives) 
actives). For the service participants rated 
each the three judges, the correlations be- 
tween pairs judges are .742, .623, and .614. The 
estimated reliability coefficient for the sum (or 
average) rating the three judges 856. See 
Maccoby, cit., pp. 137-140. 

comparative purposes, was important 
that one election had taken place prior early 
the formation the Association and the other 
several years later. The particular elections used 
are the only ones meeting this requirement for 
which complete voting statistics were made avail- 
able. each election, both state and local offices 
were issue. 

the writer could determine from 
talks with residents, including real estate agent, 
there are distinct differences the kind 
people between those who live Front Royal 
North and Front Royal South. Comparative census 
data are not available since these two precincts 
not correspond census districts. 

Needless say, there much more po- 
litical activity than payment poll taxes, regis- 
tration, voting. However, seeking index 
based established records rather than self- 
reported facts (see footnote 15), the writer was 
limited choice these three. Since voting 
the presumed end registration and poll tax, 
logical selection. Furthermore, focusing 
voting rather than poll tax, registration, 
all three combination, simplified data presen- 
tation and eliminated confusing barriers for ex- 
planation and interpretation results. This will 
apparent the discussion structural condi- 
tions bearing voting participation Virginia. 
The relationship between other kinds political 
activity (self-reported) and participation the 
Association are presented supplementary evi- 
dence. 
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Static Dimension 


The 1949 capitation list for Warren 
County includes the names 1,287 individ- 
uals Front Royal North who met poll 
tax eligibility requirements for voting that 
year. Two hundred and eighty-six them 
were affiliated with the Recreation Associa- 
tion—146 financial participants and 140 
service participants—while 1,001 were 
non-participants. the 140 service par- 
ticipants, were high actives and were 
low actives. 

the data Table show, dispropor- 
tionately large part the group who par- 
ticipated the Association came from 
among those the community who were 
politically active. Approximately two 
every three Association participants (68 per 
cent) voted the 1949 primary election, 
whereas only one every two non-partici- 
pants (49 per cent) voted. 


CLASSIFIED AFFILIATION WITH THE 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Number 
Meeting Poll 
Tax Eligibility Number 
Requirements Voting 


495 
193 


Per 
Cent 
Affiliation Voting 
1001 
Participants 286 
Financial 146 
Service 140 


Total 


With respect kind participation, there 
little difference voting between service 
participants and financial participants—69 
per cent the former having cast ballots 
and per cent the latter. With respect 
extent participation the Associa- 
tion, per cent the high actives voted, 
compared per cent the low 


Similar comparisons for the 1951 general elec- 
tion show identical pattern results: per cent 
Association participants voted, per cent 
unaffiliated persons, per cent service partici- 
pants, per cent financial participants, per 
cent high actives, per cent low actives. 
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CLASSIFIED AFFILIATION WITH THE RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Non-Voters 1949 


Voters 1949 


1951 “Not Voting” 1951 
Affiliation Number Per Cent Number Number Cent 
Non-participants 347 134 382 103 
Total 424 185 540 135 


Dynamic Dimension 


The analysis now concerns only those 
964 persons who have their names entered 
the capitation lists for Front Royal North 


1949 and 1951, indicating that they 


poll tax eligibility requirements for voting 
both years. the 964, 119 were service 
participants, 116 were financial participants, 
and 729 were unaffiliated. 

Four alternative combinations voting 
activity were possible for each person: 
voting both elections; the first 
election but not the second; voting the 
second election but not the first; voting 
neither election. The analysis focuses 
the second and third alternatives, which 
behavior. 

Table suggests, the percentages 
both participants and non-participants who 
voted are larger for 1951 than for 1949. 
Among those who failed vote 1949, 
however, Association participants were much 
more likely vote 1951 than were non- 
participants. every three non-voters 
among participants, two became voters; 
every three non-voters among non-partici- 
pants only one became voter. Conversely, 
those who voted the first election, 
per cent the participants failed vote 
the second, contrast per cent 
the non-participants. 

With respect kind participation, 
non-voters among service participants were 
much more likely become voters than 
were non-voters among financial participants 
(74 per cent and per cent, respectively). 
Failure vote the second election, how- 


ever, was about the same among first election 
voters who were service participants 
among those who were financial participants 
(19 and per cent, respectively). 

With respect extent participation, 
non-voters among the high actives were some- 
what more likely become voters than were 
non-voters among the low actives (80 per 
cent and per cent, respectively). How- 
ever, failure vote the second election 
was about the same among first election 
voters whether they were high low actives 
(20 per cent and per cent, 


DISCUSSION 


quite clear from these data that 
Association participants, group, were 
politically different from other persons 
the community least three respects: 
they were much more likely voters; 
they were somewhat more likely remain 
voters; and they were much more likely 
become voters they had been non-voters. 
Furthermore, service participants tended 
differ from non-participants somewhat 


Statistics for the two combinations voting 
activity not discussed the text complement these 
data. Thus, per cent Association participants 
were regular voters voted both 1949 and 
1951) compared per cent non-participants; 
per cent the service participants compared 
per cent the financial participants; per 
cent the high actives compared per cent 
the low actives. Conversely, only per cent 
participants failed vote both elections con- 
trast per cent non-participants; per cent 
service participants contrast per cent 
financial participants; and per cent high 
actives contrast per cent low actives. 
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more these respects than financial par- 
ticipants, and, similarly, high actives tended 
differ from non-participants somewhat 
more than did low actives. 

Why the differential political activity? 

many studies have pointed the 
correlation political activity with char- 
acteristics like sex and race that per- 
haps important take note the possibility 
that such empirical regularities also apply 
the relationships existing this case 
study. There doubt, for example, that 
Association participants over-represented the 
male, white, middle class, and middle-aged 
elements the community—qualities associ- 
ated with greater voting the general so- 
ciety. With respect sex and race, the 
imbalance not related differential poli- 
tical activity this Complete 
data other social traits (for example, 
education, religion, socio-economic status) 
which might related the differential 
voting rates could not obtained from 
available sources. any case, however, 
correlations between political activity and 
these broad social characteristics provide 
explanation, leaving unspeci- 
fied underlying reasons for the relationships. 
They become meaningful when seen con- 
nection with social structure and predispo- 

The structural conditions which affect 
voting Virginia most directly are built 
into the state’s political system. Poll tax 
and registration requirements inhibit poli- 


example, men, women, and Negroes who 
participated the Association were substantially 
more active politically than their counterparts 
among non-participants. For participants, per 
cent the men voted the 1949 election, 
per cent the women, and per cent Negroes. 
Comparable percentages for non-participants are 
55, 53, and 35, respectively. 

this point see the excellent statement 
Seymour Lipset, Paul Lazarsfeld, Allen 
Barton, and Juan Linz, “The Psychology Voting: 
Analysis Political Behavior,” Gardner 
Lindzey, editor, Handbook Social Psychology, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954, Vol. 
Chapter 30, particularly pp. 1126-1150. 

law requires each adult citizen 
seeking vote that (1) registered and (2) 
pay, least six months prior the particular 
election, all poll taxes assessed against him for 
the three years preceding that election. order 
register must (1) pay any poll taxes assessed 
against him during the preceding three years and 


tical activity. None the less, they cannot, 
not, adequately account for the particular 
pattern results obtained this study. 
Poll tax was eliminated entirely ex- 
planatory factor including only those 
persons who met poll tax eligibility require- 
ments. the post-World War period, 
the provision for permanent registration, the 
almost 100 per cent literacy Front Royal, 
and the assistance and civil treatment regis- 
trars accord all applicants make less 
likely than earlier years that the regis- 
tration requirement will discourage prospec- 
tive voters. any event, since there was 
change election procedures and require- 
ments between 1949 and 1951, registration 
can hardly account for the differential change 
voting rates between those two years. 
One further point relevant the structure 
the political system should considered. 
There are sections the South which some 
persons prefer not identify themselves 
Republicans, and avoid voting pri- 
mary electicns where they must declare party 
affiliation. some extent this still true 
Warren County—Republican candidates reg- 
ularly draw larger proportion the vote 
cast general elections than they pri- 
mary elections. Association participants, 
service participants, and high actives had 
considerably larger proportion Republicans 
than the groups with which they were com- 
pared, this might account for the differential 
voting rates. While data party affiliation 
for individuals are not available, other evi- 
dence makes this possibility appear highly 
unlikely. already noted (in footnote 21), 
the same pattern differential voting ac- 
tivity obtained both primary and 
general election. Moreover, the proportion 
persons voting the 1951 general election 
but not voting the 1949 primary election 
(the reverse the approach Table 
either smaller for Association participants, 
service participants, and high actives than 
for their respective comparison groups, 


very The opposite would ex- 


(2) commit memory all required information 
since not supposed have any written 
oral assistance completing his application form. 
Virginia Election Laws, Richmond: Secretary, State 
Board Elecfions, 1948, pp. 5-6. 

per cent for Association partici- 
pants, per cent for unaffiliated persons, per 
cent for service participants, per cent for fi- 
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pected were covert Republicanism 
significant factor. 

appears improbable, then, that these 
particular conditions account for the voting 
relationships noted this study. Further- 
more, the writer knows other political 
system arrangements which are relevant 
here. 

There is, however, evidence from inter- 
views with random sample Associa- 
tion participants which suggests that there 
may have been important differences 
predisposition behind the relationships. Thus, 
more extensive participation the Associa- 
tion (high actives)—in contrast minimal 
participation (low actives)—tends 
linked to: (1) positive and non-fatalistic 
sentiments toward the social environment; 
(2) role definition the citizen de- 
mocracy political terms; (3) interest 
activity public affairs, but not “getting 
worked up” about them; (4) participation 
political and civic organizations; and 
(5) parents who consider(ed) voting im- 

Similarly, political activity linked 
these very predispositions the same way, 
holding constant extent participation the 
Association. Since low actives are most sim- 
ilar non-participants both with respect 
their participation the Association and 
their political activity, would appear likely 
that parallel predispositional differences may 


nancial participants, per cent for high actives, 
per cent for low actives. 

the interviewees, were high actives 
and nine were low actives. The response each 
interviewee questions which the writer thought 
might bear differential political activity was 
rated five-point scale. percentage score was 
derived for each group each question series 
questions dividing the total number 
rating points individuals the group received 
the total number points possible. For the five 
particular differences considered the text, the 
percentage scores are follows for the high actives 
and the low actives, respectively: (1) and 61; 
(2) and 35; (3) and 47; (4) and 49; 
(5) and 65. There are parallel, but smaller, 
differences with respect other characteristics and 
attitudes not mentioned the their 
opinions whether voting does any good (69 
and 60, respectively), whether their friends are 
interested public affairs (74 and 63, respectively), 
whether voting important their friends (86 
and 75, respectively). See Maccoby, op. cit., Ap- 
pendix pp. 190-194, for the interview schedule. 
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generally distinguish participants from non- 
participants. 

Assuming the relevance differences 
socio-psychological predispositions for 
explanation differential voting activity, 
still need determine the processes 
which persons with these particular pre- 
dispositions were activated and directed 
participation the Association, and, the 
case those who changed their political 
activity, the processes which stimulated the 
change. 


Static Dimension 


Recruitment procedure was probably 
important factor behind the differential 
political activity. First, self-recruits the 
Association all likelihood were highly 
motivated toward civic participation and pre- 
political activity. Confirming 
examples are the persons who initiated the 
drive which resulted the formation the 
Recreation Association: they were leaders 
important voluntary associations the com- 


and they were voters. Secondly, the 


Association secured most its individual 
supporters, particularly service participants, 
through the efforts existing community 
organizations whose natural field recruit- 
ment was their own 
few instances, whole organizations were 
coopted for tasks which the Association as- 
signed. This assistance was one the im- 
portant by-products other community 
groups formally holding positions power 
the Association through their representa- 
tives the Association’s Board Di- 

second by-product this structural 
arrangement was that high actives the 


Many financial participants were also secured 
this way. However, likely that proportion- 
ately fewer them were affiliated with other 
voluntary associations because, contrast serv- 
ice contributions, money contributions were solicited 
canvassing the whole community. 

During the initial period with which are 
concerned, each the affiliated groups was 
represented the Association’s Board Directors 
its appointed delegate. Since organizational 
delegates were the dominant group the Board, 
control the Association was nominally vested 
the already established groups the community— 
even though practice members the Board 
served individuals. 
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Association were likely high actives 
the constituent organizations. the one 
hand, being Board member the Associa- 
greater participation and, the other, 
appointees the Board were usually persons 
selected from among the more active mem- 
bers the constituent groups. effect, 
seeking participants, the Association ad- 
dressed itself and large special popu- 
lation, consisting persons with demon- 
strated interest group activity and 
community affairs—the very people who are 

This differential recruitment helps ex- 
plain the differential political activity 
Association participants any given time. 


Dynamic Dimension 


But why did politically inactive Associa- 
tion participants become voters greater 
extent than politically inactive non-partici- 
pants? What were the factors involved? 
What were the mediating processes? Was 
participation the Association incidental 
instrumental this differential change? 

Taking predispositional structural 
factors given, two basic interpretations 
have been suggested underlying the var- 
ious specific explanations for observed vari- 
ations voting one, voting 
viewed attempt influence the policies 
government. the other, voting seen 
response perceived social pressures 
which require the individual vote, regard- 
less whether feels that any particular 
policies will affect him. 

good conscience can rule out the 
possibility that the Association was any 
direct way involved inducing its partici- 
pants influence governmental policies. 
The Association took active part 
election politics. There was direct tie 
between election issues and Association ob- 
jectives, between election personalities 
and Association participants; furthermore, 
interviews showed conclusively that partici- 
pants perceived such connection. 


Freedman and Axelrod, cit., Hastings, 
op. cit., Table 303; Agger and Ostrom, cit., 
Table 88; Wright and Hyman, op. cit., Table 
293. 

op. cit., 1128. 
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With respect the second interpretation, 
has been suggested that contact between 
persons who are politically active and those 
who are not “increases the possibility that 
the latter will politically stirred.” 
difficult course assess empirically 
either the amount and quality such con- 
tacts the relevance particular set 
contacts for political change. However, 
two corollaries logically follow from this 
particular thesis and provide grounds 
which the contention Association effect 
political activity can based. Other 
things being equal, should hold that: 
(1) between two groups, the one with 
the larger proportion political actives may 
expected have more effect its politi- 
cal inactives; and (2) within group, those 
political inactives who participate most 
the group are more likely affected 
than those who participate least. The facts 
this case study clearly fit the corollaries. 

Nevertheless, the argument weakens con- 
siderably when important factors hidden 
the phrase “other things being equal” are 
considered, for example, the absolute amount 
and the quality social contact within 
the Association. Unlike the Typographical 
Union, with respect which the social con- 
tact thesis was elaborated, there was 
occupational community the Recreation 
Association, little discussion politics, and 
for only the top leadership more than 
persons was there continuous personal 
contact within the framework the Associa- 
tion. Since acceptance reference group 
does not necessarily depend contact 
amount contact, conceivable that even 
minimal interaction between voters and non- 
voters organization like the Recrea- 
tion Association can have some effect 
activating even changing the latent pre- 
dispositions non-voters. But such 
explanation itself unsatisfying, par- 
ticularly because the 
inactive people who were the same time 
deeply involved the Association. 

stronger case can made for the 
thesis social contact participation the 
Association taken being only incidental 
the changed activity. noted above, 
most participants the Association were 


Lipset al., Union Democracy, 98. 
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recruited through other organizations. Con- 
sequently, their activity behalf the 
Association was mediated through such 
groups the Chamber Commerce, the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, the American 
Legion, the King’s Daughters, and the 
Loyal Order Moose. While their contacts 
with other persons the Association’s inter- 
action system may have been minor, their 
contacts with these same participants 
other interaction systems were probably 
greater. Furthermore, these other inter- 
action systems they had contacts with politi- 
cally active persons who were not partici- 
pants the Association. Thus, effect, this 
interpretation would have that consid- 
erable degree the increased political activity 
Association participants probably the 
reflected result their participation these 
other social systems. The increase political 
activity then greater for Association par- 
ticipants than for non-participants because 
the former were more likely involved 
these other social systems. The differen- 
tials increased political activity among 
participants can explained similarly. 
Admittedly, this speculation. But the 
facts available support the plausibility 
the argument presented here. The alterna- 
tive interpretation that particular socie- 
tal events, forces, conditions (other 
than those already considered and rejected) 
affected Association participants differen- 
tially members the larger community— 
and differentially affected their interest 
influencing governmental policies through 
the polls. The writer has information 
substantiate this alternative view. 


SUMMARY 


From the beginnings modern demo- 
cratic thought the 17th century, the im- 
portant bearing the voluntary association 
the existence democratic society has 
been recognized. One its positive influ- 
ences, suggested Tocqueville and 
Durkheim, the stimulation participants 
greater involvement the life the gen- 


eral society. case study one voluntary 
association provided opportunity examine 
this possibility empirically and consider 
both the conditions under which the posited 
effect might occur and the processes involved 
such stimulation. 

The study showed that participation 
this one voluntary association related 
political activity both its static and dy- 
namic dimensions: participants were more 
likely voters than were non-partici- 
pants, they were more likely remain voters, 
and they were more likely become voters 
they had been non-voters. Furthermore, 
this same pattern differential political 
activity generally distinguished service par- 
ticipants from financial participants and the 
more active participants from the less active 
ones. Evidence from the study supports the 
plausibility the following explanation for 
this pattern: 


(1) Because the objective the association 
was community action, the persons at- 
tracted were fundamentally predis- 
posed participate community affairs 
general, including political activity 
particular. 

(2) The process differential attraction was 
supported recruitment procedure 
which emphasized prior participation 
other community organizations. 

(3) Participants were contact with highly 
concentrated groups politically pre- 
disposed and politically active persons, 
both within the particular association, 
and more especially within other or- 
ganizations which they belonged. 

(4) These contacts with voters tended ac- 
tivate reinforce those latent predis- 
positions participants which were 
favorable political involvement. 

(5) This same process affected non-partici- 
pants proportionately less because they 
were both less predisposed political 
involvement and less contact with 
politically active persons. 


Evidence also supports the plausibility 
comparable explanations for the differences 
political activity between service parti- 
cipants and financial participants, and be- 
tween high actives and low actives. 


PUBLIC HEALTH CAREER MEDICINE: 
SECONDARY CHOICE WITHIN PROFESSION 


University North Carolina 
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University Illinois 


the striking features contem- 
porary society the multitude 
distinct occupations. The Dictionary 

Occupational Titles lists almost 25,000 
different occupations, and other detailed 
classifications reach similar numbers. This 
fact alone suggests the difficulty rational 
occupational choices. Not only the number 
alternatives beyond the ability the 
individual assess, but many occupations 
are completely unfamiliar most people. 
Many the day-to-day activities and re- 
quirements for success even relatively 
familiar occupations are virtually unknown. 
The image occupation primarily de- 
fined for the prospective entrant those 
its activities which are known the general 
public, either directly through media 
communication. Training for occupations 
typically acquired with respect 
families” and not for specific occupations. 
Vocational preparation and occupational 
choice are rarely made for highly specific 
occupation: few people prepare themselves 
and make plans for becoming refrigerator 
repairmen, stock analysts, public health 
officers; more likely they think preparing 
for mechanical work, business, medicine. 


Based paper presented the annual meet- 
ing the American Sociological Society, Washing- 
ton, C., August, 1957. The research program re- 
ported here supported grant from the 
National Institute Health, Public Health 
Service. was developed under the auspices the 
Subcommittee Recruitment the Committee 
Professional Education the American Public 
Health Association under the Chairmanship 
Franklyn Amos, M.D. The Chairman the 
Subcommittee’s special study group which devel- 
oped the plan for the research John Venable, 
M.D. The original concept the study came from 
the Public Health Education Branch, Division 
Public Health Methods, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Mayhew Derryberry, Ph.D., Chief. Substantial 
contributions have been made the project and 
the development this paper Bernard Green- 
berg. 
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Thus, prospective entrant into the labor 
force usually unfamiliar with the many 
possible fields open him and has vague 
distorted view those occupations with 
which relatively familiar. Even when 
undergoing training, his perception the 
specific fields which his training leads him 
and his possible probable satisfaction with 
these fields are unclear. Given this situation, 
exceedingly difficult for the individual 
end specific field which “ideal” 
for him. 

Specialization often viewed func- 
tional process for economic system. How- 
ever, the functions fulfills for the individ- 
ual also should carefully examined. 
providing series alternatives for the 
person who has already chosen general 
field, specialization allows him make 
secondary choices which can result closer 
approximation optimum choice. 
matter how far removed the primary choice 
may from individual’s own interests 
and abilities, there the possibility one 
series secondary choices which can, 
least partially, close this gap. 

Most theories vocational selection 
stress that continuing process, devel- 
oping from general, vague and unrealistic 
choices specific and realistic ones, Ginz- 
for distinguishes three 
periods: fantasy choices, tentative choices, 
and realistic choices. Caplow criticizes the 
notion that these stages invariably occur, 
viewing occupational selection more 
continuous process, especially within the 
educationa! system. relates voca- 


Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrod, and 
Herma, Occupational Choice, Approach 
General Theory, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. 

2T. Caplow, The Sociology Work, Minne- 
apolis: University Minnesota Press, 1954. 

Super, The Psychology Careers, New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1957. 
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tional choice psychological stages the 
life cycle: the life stages growth, explo- 
ration, establishment, maintenance and de- 
cline parallel the work stages preparatory 
work, initial work, trial work, stable work 
and retirement; and both depend the 
development and adjustment the self- 
concept. Differences the development 
the self-concept may then lead different 
kinds career patterns, and some the 
stages may omitted and modified. The 
series choices the later stages the 
process, assumed, enable the individual 
hold more realistic appraisal both 
the self and the objective situation. The 
possible avenues for future choices, however, 
are limited previous decisions. 

Since much the interest this field 
derives from vocational guidance and because 
subjects for study are readily available 
secondary schools, initial choices occupa- 
tion have received considerably more atten- 
tion than later choices within careers. This 
paper reports the framework and research 
design study one example second- 
ary choice, the selection specialties 
physicians and medical students, especially 
specialization public health. includes 
data collected three schools 
the course designing national study. 


THE CASE MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Specialization medicine strategic 
area which study the crystallization 
occupational choice. For professions pre- 
scribe definite courses training: pre- 
professional, general professional, and spe- 
cialized. Hence the junctures which 
decisions must made, well the 
implications choices for future training, 
are formalized. The choice whether 
specialize and what field must made 
everybody the profession and has 
definite consequences for training and work. 
Moreover, medicine highly visible pro- 
fessional career, the physician coming into 
direct contact with numerous individuals and 
especially with children, usually under im- 
pressive circumstances. Medicine, therefore, 
field which sharply illustrates vocational 
selection, adjustment early ideal 
reality, and the formation professional 
standards. 


profession like medicine involves set 
prescribed patterns. The individual medi- 
cal student develops preferences among be- 
havior patterns which correspond 
greater lesser extent with the professional 
mold. One the aims professional train- 
ing fit the preferences the prescrip- 
tions. But this goal can met only imper- 
fectly since not all individual differences 
needs and values can molded one pat- 
tern. Secondary choices, then, represent op- 
portunities achieve greater idiosyncratic 
satisfactions while still maintaining profes- 
sional standing. 

Different specialties represent different de- 
grees deviation from the general profes- 
sional model. Within the medical field 
seems that internal medicine, for example, 
corresponds more closely the model 
physician than does 

studying the process secondary 
choice public health distinctive that 
represents particularly deviate specialty. 
Many features the occupation public 
health physicians are markedly different 
from the corresponding characteristics the 
general field medicine. outstanding 
feature medical training, climax the 
student’s experience, the clinical work 
with individual patients. While the core 
the “normal” physician’s activity individ- 
ual diagnosis and treatment, the public 
health physician, undertaking community 
diagnosis and treatment, rarely handles 
patients individual basis, but spends 
great amount his time administrative 
and community-relations work. His variety 
diagnosis and treatment consists great 
extent, fact, administrative acts. Most 
physicians see themselves, moreover, work- 
ing individualistic entrepreneurs—as 
Hughes has said, the “medical model 
hangover from the outmoded one the 
Contrastingly, public 
health physicians are salaried, frequently 
functioning either within strict civil service 
rules political appointees elected 
officials. 


Interprofessional Relationships?” American Journal 
Sociology, (November, 1957), pp. 285-289. 

Hughes, “The Making Physician: 
General Statement Ideas and Problems,” Human 
Organization, (1956), pp. 21-23. 
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Entering public health represents, there- 
fore, distinct deviation from normal 
medical career from the point view 
medical students. But public health physi- 
cians must have the same general training 
other prospective physicians and expose 
themselves the same influences and selec- 
tion procedures. Here have case, then, 
where preparation for wider occupation 
comes conflict with the choice special 
field. Analysis this extreme situation 
valuable understanding the general prob- 
lem choice specific occupation. 


PRESSURES AGAINST SPECIALIZATION 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The first big hurdle for the prospective 
physician admission medical school. 
Medical schools generally list certain science 
courses minimum requirement and claim 
that they not discriminate favor 
those who were science majors under- 
graduates. Nevertheless, the belief wide- 
spread among pre-medical students that 
great number science courses will help 
admission medical school. recent 
national survey medical students per 
cent the freshmen reported that they had 
studied major college other than the ore 
they preferred. Two-thirds these students 
were influenced their pre-medical 
advisers, and almost half thought that this 
procedure would increase their chances 
getting into medical panel dis- 
cussion this study, educator comments: 
understand students sometimes say that 
after acceptance the medical school they 
can take various courses they couldn’t take 
before because they didn’t dare take them, 
because their advisers didn’t want them 
because taking them might influence accept- 
ance medical The effect this 
attitude two-fold. The pre-medical student 
discouraged from studying the humani- 
ties and social sciences and therefore less 
likely become interested those social 


6H. Gee, “The Student’s View the Admis- 
sions Process,” The Appraisal Applicants 
Medical Schools, Journal Medical Education, 
October, 1957, Part pp. 140-152. 

Norman Witt, “Needs for Liaison With Un- 
dergraduate Colleges,” 163. Cf. 
Schmidt, “Medicine and the Liberal Arts,” Journal 
Medical Education, (1957), pp. 255-262. 


and cultural aspects health and disease 
which are the concern public health. 
the other hand, the undergraduate student 
who interested the latter problems 
less likely take pre-medical courses and 
apply medical schools and probably, 
does so, less likely admitted. 

the student entering medical school 
thus unlikely interested the prob- 
lems public health, his instruction most 
medical schools will little stimulate 
such interest. The subject matter which 
the medical student must absorb during his 
four years study considerable, which 
added his training the art clinical 
practice. Medical schools are understandably 
reluctant increase the student’s load with 
courses which seem only vaguely related 
the “primary” topics. the eighty-three 
medical schools, twenty-nine have inde- 
pendent departments public health 
(what not quite the same) preventive 
medicine. And even those existing courses 
these fields are often short seminars with 
time begrudged from the major clinical 
pre-clinical areas. 

Medical schools, course, teach more 
than the contents the formal curriculum: 
they are also the place where the future 
physician absorbs the values the profes- 
sional group. Among other matters, learns 
what kind work different kinds physi- 
cians do, what standards are used for evalu- 
ating different careers, and how physician 
should act toward laymen. Public health 
tends seen these surroundings 
marginal field. The limited instruction 
this subject gives students little information 
about the specialty and also leaves them with 
the impression that public health periph- 
eral medical profession. 

The place the physician public 
health setting necessitates good deal 
give-and-take with members other pro- 
fessions well with numerous official 
and non-official community agencies. The 
public health physician does not have the 
unquestioned authority physicians tend 
possess the hospital the air omnis- 
cience which they assume times toward 
patients. many issues concerning the re- 
lation the physician society, such 
the organization medical care, the public 
health profession generally espouses different 
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views from those the spokesmen or- 
ganized medicine. These are matters rela- 
tively foreign medical training. 

Finally, the informal interaction among 
students, with faculty members, and with 
physicians affiliated with the teaching hos- 
pital influences the student’s future career. 
Informal guidance and aid older members 
the profession usually begin medical 
school; influential members the faculty 
can encourage students toward different 
careers through offering refusing help. 
Oswald Hall has shown how much the suc- 
cess the physician depends the rela- 
tionship which has been able establish 
with other members the profession, and 
how the image which the young physician 
has himself can determine his 
With respect public health, not only 
little time generally given the subject 
within the medical curriculum, but possibly 
teachers preventive medicine are primarily 
oriented the context private practice. 
any event, there are few public health 
role models medical schools, and those 
available are inconsistent with the numerous 
clinical models other fields medicine. 


THE BASES FOR SECONDARY CHOICE 


The pressures within the profession, then, 
against the choice public health are very 
strong. Commitment career medicine 
the primary choice, therefore, seems al- 
most preclude specialization public 
health (the secondary choice). Yet the 
latter career selected minority, fact 
begging explanation. 

Secondary choices may function correct 
discrepancies between preferred modes ac- 
tivity and the professional model. Physicians 
who enter public health presumably have 
original dispositions which are markedly in- 
consistent with this model. They must also 
able resist strong pressures. the fol- 
lowing sections data are presented which 
illustrate the origin and maintenance this 
deviant pattern. The data are taken from 
the medical school setting, revealing clearly 
the impact the medical model the indi- 


Oswald Hall, “The Stages Medical Career,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1948), 
pp. 327-333, and “Types Medical Careers,” 
American Journal Sociology, (November, 
1949), pp. 243-253. 
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vidual, with his unique dispositions, and the 
degree which molding process occurs. 

Personality. accordance with this form- 
ulation, may expect differences person- 
ality traits between physicians public 
health and other physicians. Here two areas 
seem especially important: the con- 
trast between individual preferences and 
organizational endeavor; and the nature 
social objects influence, that is, whether 
the individual feels more comfortable deal- 
ing with people individuals groups. 
These two areas are closely related the 
differences between public health and other 
medical specialties. The work the physi- 
cian generally with individual patients; 
trained assume authority and in- 
spire confidence essentially two-person 
situation. Correspondingly, can work 
alone, loose association with other 
physicians. The public health physician 
concerned with the community whole; 
can most effective group worker. 
Not individual practitioner, must func- 
tion within some organization, and, ideally, 
should have traits that maximize such 
activity. 

Comparisons were made test scores 
thirty-two students not intending into 
public health and seven physicians who 
were students school public health 
Eastern University. the Edwards 
Personal Preference Scale, the two groups 
showed significant differences (five percent 
level) that the medical students had 
higher scores for achievement and aggression 
needs, the public health students for defer- 
ence, abasement and nurturance needs. 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study Values, 
the two groups differed significantly four 
scales: the medical students scored higher 
theoretical and aesthetic values, the public 
health students social and religious values. 
expected, the needs and values the med- 
ical students refer individual achievement 
and enjoyment, while those the public 
health students relate identification with 
subordination larger whole. Although 
these groups are not strictly comparable—the 
public health students are older and already 
have professional experience—the differences 
are consistent with our hypothesis. 

Peer Influence. Students may exposed 
differential influences within the medical 
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school. Sociometric study can trace the in- 
fluence pattern among the students and be- 
tween students and faculty. Other studies 
influence suggest the hypothesis that group 
standard concerning the preference spe- 
cialties develops medical school, and that 
students who are least frequently chosen 
their peers sociometric tests because 
limited prestige personal attraction are 
more likely deviate from the group 
standard. 

study was made four classes 
Southern medical From the fresh- 
man the senior class, students seem in- 
creasingly move the direction what 
they conceive the group standard be. They 
were asked rank fifteen fields medicine, 
first, the basis their own interests and, 
second, according their perception the 
interests most medical students. each 
the fifteen fields the average choice 
the seniors was different from that the 
freshmen. The trend from the freshman 
the senior year generally was the same 
direction the difference between the fresh- 
men’s perception the interests most 
medical and their own choices. The 
data upon which Table based show this 
pattern twelve the specialities, ties 
are eliminated. For example, freshmen give 
surgery average rank 6.8 with respect 
personal interest. But their conception 
how most medical students would rank 
surgery (the group standard) more favora- 
ble and averages 2.5. Seniors give surgery 
average rank 5.4 terms personal in- 
terest, change upward reflecting, doubt, 
the more favorable group Public 
health, contrastingly, illustrates trend 
the opposite direction. This field ranks 11.5 
low rating) terms personal interest 
among freshmen and 12.8 (an even lower 
rating) according their view how most 
medical students would rank this field. 
Seniors give average rank 12.7. 

Evidence the influence student rela- 
tionships the rank order choices can 


The students studied numbered 253 school 
enrollment approximately 300. All students were 
requested but not required attend assembly 
which questionnaires were completed. 

change from freshmen seniors, how- 
ever, does not occur gradual intermediate steps 
from year year. 


TABLE FRESHMAN AND SENIOR PREFERENCES FOR 
SPECIALTIES AND FRESHMEN’s PERCEPTION 
PREFERENCE 


Direction Difference Between Freshmen and 
Senior Choices 


Seniors (Compared More Less 
with Freshman) 
able able 


Differences between perceived 
group choice and own choice 


(Freshmen) 
Group choice: More favorable 
Less favorable 
Same 


(Entries are number specialties rated) 


found analysis sociometric pat- 
terns. direct questions about influence 
other students typically bring denials, 
indirect approach was used. 

students arrive consensus through 
mutual discussion and persuasion, likely 
that those who have more contacts with 
others would learn the generally accepted 
order preference earlier than students with 
fewer contacts. The degree contact was 
measured three interrelated questions 
sociometric questionnaire: you 
like best?” “To whom you talk most 
about your future?” and, “To whom would 
you for advice personal problem?” 
The four classes were divided into three 
approximately corresponding popularity 
groups: high (three more choices), me- 
dium (one two choices), and low (no 
choices). the resulting twelve groups 
(three popularity groups four classes), 
agreement preferred specialties was com- 
puted Kendall’s the coefficient 
concordance. Table presents the results. 

There little difference from class 


TABLE AGREEMENT PREFERENCE FOR SPECIAL- 


(Coefficients Concordance) 


High Medium Low 
Popularity Popularity Popularity 
Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Seniors 


raters ranges between and per 
group. specialties rated every case. 
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class agreement about the highly popular 
group specialties; this consensus seems 
established the freshmen year. 
the other hand, the “low” group, the co- 
efficient concordance increases during the 
first three years. Students who have more 
contacts and are therefore presumably ex- 
posed more peer-group influence reach 
the common standard agreement more 
quickly than the isolates. 

Additional evidence provided in- 
specting the relation between the average 
ranks interest for specialties each group. 
The average rank order correlation in- 
terests between the high and low popularity 
groups converges from the freshman the 
senior year. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween the two groups .72 for freshmen, in- 
creases for sophomores and juniors, and 
reaches .95, close perfect agreement, for 
seniors. Whatever their popularity, students 
show very similar preferences the senior 
year. 

Faculty Influence. Faculty influence 
student choice field may highly effec- 
tive. Kendall and suggest, for ex- 
ample, that low-ranking students indicating 
preference for specialized internship are 
discouraged staff members from applying 
for one. Conversely, high-ranking students 
expressing interest such specialized train- 
ing seem receive encouragement and sup- 
port from the staff. 

Students’ choices faculty members pro- 
vide information this influence pattern. 
They were asked series sociometric ques- 
tions about members the faculty they liked 
best general, teachers, doctors, and 
sources advice personal, scholastic, 
and career Half all the 
responses these questions refer only 
eight individuals the total two hundred 
faculty members. But the patterns vary ac- 


Kendall and Selvin, “Tendencies 
Toward Specialization Medical Training,” 
Merton, Reader, and Kendall (edi- 
tors), The Student Physician, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. pp. 153-174. 

The items were: (1) Whom you like best? 
(2) Who the best teacher? (3) whom would 
you take your scholastic problems? (4) whom 
would you take your personal problems? (5) Whose 
advice would you ask first which field medi- 
cine enter? (6) whom have you talked about 
your future? (7) Who the best doctor? 


cording year medical school, each class 
tending concentrate different individ- 
uals. There trend, moreover, away from 
choices the preclinical science faculty and 
toward choices the clinical faculty 
succeeding classes, culminating the senior 
class. Thus the clinician has the greater 
influence the graduating physician. 

The modal direction this influence 
indicated inspecting the responses the 
senior class. The two individuals most fre- 
quently chosen account for per cent 
choices the question, “Who the best 
doctor?” and per cent “Whose advice 
would you ask for first which field 
medicine enter?” Responses other 
questions are less concentrated, ranging from 
per cent (“Who the best teacher?” and 
“To whom would you take your scholastic 
problems?”) per cent (“Whom you 
like best?”). all seven questions, the two 
faculty members most frequently named 
were members the Departments Internal 
Medicine, Obstetrics, Pediatrics. 

The emergent pattern, then, seems 
that small proportion the staff are the 
sociometric stars diverse areas, that few 
from among these become more influential 
student selection specialties gradu- 
ation approaches, and that these individuals, 
representing limited number clinical 
fields, provide medical role models for the 
students. 

Perception and Valuation. Personality and 
social influences have important conse- 
quences for secondary choice. But what 
that medical students like dislike about 
occupation? What are their images the 
specialized fields? 

Students the Southern medical school 
were asked rate fifteen medical activities 
according their appeal them scale 
ranging from “Very Much” “Not All.” 
The examples were designed repre- 
sent five types activity: diagnosis, therapy, 
ancillary work, supervision, and community 
The five types are shown the 


These five types activities were based 
Study Method for Public Health—The Yale 
Study,” Public Health Reports, (1955) pp. 570- 
576; and “Functional Distribution Working Time 
Five County Health Departments,” ibid., pp. 
713-719. 
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context different specialties, for example: 
“Determining the source outbreak 
food poisoning” (diagnosis, public health) 
“Performing appendectomy” (therapy, 
surgery); “Giving talk the Parent- 
Teachers Association what the family 
physician wants know when you phone 
him” (community relations, general prac- 
tice). this way, the relative influence 
the kind activity the specialty itself 
student preferences may estimated. 
Table shows the results the analysis 
variance these ratings. The main effects 
both activities and type specialty are 
highly significant. There definite order 
preference for activities among students: 
diagnosis, therapy, supervision, ancillary 
work, and community relations. But each 
activity definitely less liked when asso- 
ciated with public health than with other 
fields medicine. For instance, the average 
rating for diagnosis public health only 
favorable the rating for supervision 
general practice. The interaction effects, al- 
though significant, are very small com- 
parison with the two main effects (the main 
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effects are significant even comparison 
with the interaction effects). The interaction 
between specialty and activity the result 
certain upsets general pattern, probably 
function the particular example used 
the question, while the change preference 
for activities over the years school pro- 
duced consistent trends. Public health, 
therefore, handicapped the eyes the 
students two grounds: activities which 
characterize are rated low general and 
any activity rated lower connected 
with public health. 

Another approach perception the 
specialties involved open-ended ques- 
tion what students would like most and 
least about working eight fields medi- 
cine. Table which summarizes the data 
obtained this way includes only the five 
most frequently mentioned categories for 
each specialty. 

These results indicate fairly high degree 
uniformity the perception the special- 
ties. For one thing, there are very few in- 
stances which the same field mentioned 
“liked most” and “liked least” given 


PREFERENCE RATING FOR ASSOCIATED WITH DIFFERENT SPECIALTIES 


(A) Mean Ratings 
Specialties 
Activities Surgery General Practice Public Health Total 
Diagnosis 1.04 1.54 1.03 
Community relations -20 
Total —.13 
257 


Scores are computed five-point scale, ranging from (“appeals very much”) (“not 


all”) 
(B) Analysis Variance 

Source: Sum Squares Mean Squares 
Activity 147.81 204.* 
Specialty 488 .097 244.048 
Class school 3.814 1.271 1.76 
Act. Specialty 150.368 18.796 26.0* 
Act. Class 42.100 3.51 4.85* 
Class Specialty 6.378 1.063 1.47 
“Error” 3796 2750.165 
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Most AND UNDESIRABLE ASPECTS FIELDS WITHIN THE MEDICAL PROFFESSION 


Public Derma- 


Health 
Degree which there are 
close relationships with 
patients 
Variety activities 
Hours Work 


The 
work involved 

Problems necessitating ex- 
acting thought 

Amount certainty ef- 
fect 

Availability opportuni- 
ties for helping people 

Type patients 

Degree opportunity for 
learning 

Income 

Physical Aspects the 
work 

Degree independence 
possible 

Degree which there are 
close relationships with 
colleagues, community 
people 

Degree research involved 
the work 


kind 


Consequences failure 
Abilities involved 
Type colleague 


Emotional aspects the 
work 


General 
tology cine 


Internal 
Path- 
ology 


Psychi- 


atry Teaching 


indicates the aspect perceived desirable, while indicates perceived undesirable. 
the case pathology, physical inactivity constituted undesirable aspect the field; with 
respect general practice and surgery, physical strain was perceived undesirable. 


factor different Another 
indication uniformity that each spe- 
cialty accorded relatively unique com- 
bination factors. Although some factors 
are mentioned for number specialties, 
their frequencies response usually vary. 

The relationship given uniformity 
affect the socialization process within the 

The chief exception here the category “vari- 
ety activities,” which perhaps relatively 
inclusive and indefinite one. 


medical school may inferred from Table 
which presents example the responses 
different classes. The three fields listed are 
those for which “lack close relationships 
with patients” appears Table factor 
which liked least. The increasing propor- 
tion responses, well the absolute 
degree uniformity perceiving the spe- 
cialties, suggests the development norms 
with respect desirable and undesirable 
aspects the different fields. 
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“Lack RELATIONSHIPS WITH PATIENTS” THE Factor Lixep THREE 


Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 

Pathology (78)* (78) (60) (54) 
Public health (85) (83) (67) (56) 
Teaching (80) (77) (69) (53) 


Commitment Career. Our final approach 
concerns the whole career line. have 
discussed and illustrated the hypothesis that 
public health deviant choice often re- 
sulting from incomplete socialization within 
the medical school. likely, moreover, 
that the selection public health many 
cases made after leaving medical school. 
One study local and state health depart- 
ments, for example, reveals typical pattern 
which the physician enters this field some 
years after his medical schooling and after 
has worked one more positions other 
than public Among the approxi- 
mately 300 students from three medical 
schools about whom have information, 
not one gave public health his first choice. 
small percentage these physicians, how- 
ever, probably will into the public health 
field. this the case, physicians entering 
public health change their career plans more 
frequently than those who not. 

Some supporting data for this hypothesis 
and Watson asked public health students 
rate factors according their impor- 
tance choice profession. They rated 


Public Health Workers,” Public Health Reports, 
(1955), pp. 1116-1124. 

Stiles and Lois Watson, “Motivation 
Persons Electing Public Health Career,” 
American Journal Public Health, (1955), pp. 
1563-1568. 


Numbers parentheses show the total number responses each class. 


TaBLe EXPERIENCE SPECIALTIES PHYSICIANS DIFFERENT SPECIALTIES 


more highly than did students other 
health professions (dentistry, medicine, phar- 
macy, nursing) the following factors: 
agreeable opportunity, close relation the 
favorite occupation, influence teacher, 
environmental influence, and military experi- 
ence. Although large proportion public 
health students are not physicians, the fact 
that all these reasons refer change 
plans consistent with our reasoning. Com- 
parison the career patterns diplomates 
preventive medicine and public health with 
those internal medicine, surgery, pathol- 
ogy, and psychiatry, shows additional support 
for this hypothesis (Table 6). Examination 
sample the listings the Directory 
Medical indicates that 
specialists preventive medicine are more 
likely than others list experience dif- 
ferent medical fields. Even qualification 
specialist different field, which implies 
considerable experience this specialty and 
thus infrequent, occurs among specialists 
preventive medicine more often than else- 
where. 

These findings concerning careers, al- 
though fragmentary, point again the 
marginal position the public health physi- 
cian. The physician who less committed 
specific career and receptive acciden- 
tal influences probably will eventually select 
deviant specialty. 


Directory Medical Specialists, Vol. VIII, 
Chicago: Marquis—Who’s Who, 1957. 


Preventive Internal 
Medicine Medicine Surgery Pathology Psychiatry 

Per cent listing experience 

other fields medi- 

cine 29.0 26.4 24.0 5.6 17.5 
Per cent qualified dif- 

ferent board 7.0 1.6 4.0 1.9 
Number (500) (125) (125) (125) (103) 


= 
541 


ETHNIC GROUPS AND THE PRACTICE MEDICINE 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
University Chicago 


EDICAL practice city may 
viewed system resulting from 
competition between physicians for 
the more desirable practices and the efforts 
patients obtain the best physicians 
available. physicians were guided solely 
the financial position patients and 
patients could select their physicians the 
basis their relative technical competence, 
then simple economic system would result. 
Since patients are generally unable 
judge practitioners terms technical 
competence, extraneous factors actually de- 
termine their Accordingly, the com- 
petitive position doctor greatly influ- 
enced his ability fulfill expectations 
which are not medically relevant. This im- 
plies that the performance the physician 
role—despite its high status, relatively 
specific function, and limitation persons 
properly trained and legally 
greatly affected the doctor’s other 
status positions. effect, this means that 
other statuses are factors which affect pref- 
erences. 

The importance ethnic group member- 
ship factor medical practice has been 
stressed several This paper con- 
siders the ethnic origins physi- 
cians the practice medicine. The spatial 
distribution and degree specialization 
Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Italian, Jewish, and 


The author pleased acknowledge the help- 
ful advice James Coleman and Otis Dudley 
Duncan. 

Hall, “The Informal Organization 
the Medical Profession,” Canadian Journal Eco- 
and Political Science, (1946), 30; 
Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1951, Chapter 10. 

Hall, “The Informal Organization 
Medical Practice American City,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University Chicago, 1944; David 
Solomon, “Career Contingencies Chicago Physi- 
cians,” Ph.D. dissertation, University Chicago, 
1952; Josephine Williams, “Patients and Preju- 
dice: Lay Attitudes toward Women Physicians,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1946), 
pp. 283-287. 
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Polish physicians Chicago were studied. 
The study assumes that the patient highly 
concerned with his choice physician, but 
does not select him purely medical 
grounds. consequence, certain non- 
technical criteria are assumed influence 
this 


HYPOTHESES 


observing the significance such 
“auxiliary status characteristics,” Hughes has 
suggested that the resolution these status 
problems frequently involves some form 
social segregation clients services.* 
the status given ethnic origin not 
disadvantageous among members the 
ethnic group itself, then one effect would 
the tendency for physicians have clients 
who are members their own ethnic group. 
Such restriction practice suggests the 
first hypothesis: Physicians given ethnic 
group locate their offices accordance with 
the residential distribution their ethnic 
group. 

Since there are ethnic groups with dispro- 
portionately large number physicians, 
some doctors cannot resolve their status con- 
flict practicing amongst their own ethnic 
clientele. For example, Jews comprise roughly 
seven per cent Chicago’s population but 
make about per cent Chicago’s phy- 
For these physicians compete 
successfully for out-group patients with 
physicians who are themselves members 
the out-group, necessary introduce 
additional auxiliary statuses which, unlike 
ethnic status, tend support and strengthen 
the medical role. 


Williams, cit. 

Everett Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradic- 
tions Status,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1945), pp. 353-359. 

Jewish population estimate from Beverly Dun- 
can, “Estimated Jewish Population Chicago and 
Selected Characteristics, 1951” (Unpublished study 
the Chicago Community Inventory); estimate 
Jewish physicians from Solomon, cit., 17. 
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“ambiguity role qualifications con- 
ducive the groups over- 
represented medicine may expected 
need and use devices which reinforce 
their medical status. Specialization, op- 
posed general practice, serves such 
function since specialists have higher pres- 
tige and there more formal relationship 
between doctor and patient. Similarly, lo- 
cation office the high status central 
business district (the Loop), provides 
extraneous element which reinforces the 
role physician. specialization and Loop 
location involve higher prestige than general 
practice local neighborhood, then physi- 
cians competing for out-group patients are 
more apt use these devices for status rein- 
forcement. Hence the second hypothesis: 
Physicians ethnic groups overrepresented 
medicine are more likely practice 
the Loop and specialize than are physi- 
cians who are members ethnic groups 
underrepresented medicine. 


METHODS AND DATA 


per cent random sample was taken 
from the 7,477 physicians practicing 
living, both, Chicago 1950, accord- 
ing the American Medical The 
medical data were therefore comparable, 
chronologically, with 1950 census data for 
Chicago. Physicians listed interns, resi- 
dents, medical officers the armed forces, 
practicing solely hospitals, retired, 
not practice were removed from the 
sample. The data for the remaining 576 
physicians were used ascertain the lo- 
cation homes and offices, medical school 
and medical specialties Chicago 
physicians. 

second sampling procedure was em- 
ployed for the groups physicians under 
consideration. From list surnames as- 
sociated with each the five ethnic groups, 
physicians were selected from the Directory 
until least 100 doctors practicing out- 
side the central business district were 
obtained for each group. This method places 
emphasis those physicians whose sur- 


Jackson Toby, “Universalistic and Particularis- 
tic Factors Role Assignment,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1953), 141. 

Cargill, editor, 18th Edition, Chicago: 
American Medical Association, 1950. 
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names carry strong ethnic connotation and 
are therefore most readily identified and 
confronted with the hypothesized status 
Since this technique does not 
yield estimates each group’s representa- 
tion medicine, other methods were used 
for this problem and are described below. 
While this not altogether valid means 
for determining the ethnic membership 
doctors, errors made placing physicians 
with incorrect group tend, general, 
work against the hypotheses under study, 
that is, reduce the chances finding differ- 
ences between ethnic groups. The omission 
physicians who have changed their surnames, 
possibly effort conceal their ethnic 
identity, not important handicap 
the research because such doctors are not 
affected significantly the hypothesized 
status problems. 

Since surname was the sole criterion for 
selection members the five ethnic 
groups, such dependent variables office 
location have not affected the placement 
doctors into the ethnic categories. Al- 
though the independent variables this 
study are the ethnic groups associated with 
physicians’ surnames—not actual ethnic 
membership—it seems reasonable as- 
sume that differences between physicians 
grouped according surname are functions 
the ethnic group associated with the sur- 
name. Had the technique for distinguishing 
doctors according name failed in- 
dicator ethnic membership, one would 
expect find differences between the five 
groups, between any one the groups 
and the random sample all Chicago phy- 
sicians. 

The analysis the distribution the 
ethnic populations within the city Chicago 
was based the 1950 census data avail- 
able for the first generation each 
The “community areas” Chicago were 
used distribute the physicians and. ethnic 
populations into spatial The rela- 


1950, made available the author Dietrich 
Reitzes, permitted the elimination Negroes 
from the ethnic groupings. 

Data for the distribution Jewish population 
Chicago were drawn from Duncan, cit., pp. 
40-42. 

10For brief summary the history and 
nature the Community Areas Chicago, 
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tionship between ethnic identity physicians 
and ethnic membership clientele involves 
the assumption that physician’s practice 
comes primarily from the community area 
which his office located. Further, was 
assumed that the spatial distribution the 
foreign born adequate indicator 
the distribution later generations the 
ethnic These assumptions, 
while gross, appear adequate for the investi- 
gation. 

index dissimilarity was used 
provide simple method for comparing the 
spatial distribution one population with 
another. This index indicates the percentage 
population which would have redis- 
tribute itself order have the same pro- 
portional distribution another population. 
Thus, complete dissimilarity the spatial 
distribution two groups would yield the 
maximum index value, 100; complete simi- 
larity would yield the minimum index value, 
0.2 


FINDINGS 


Spatial Distribution Ethnic Physicians’ 
Offices. One the implications drawn from 
the analysis auxiliary status character- 
istics that ethnic doctors practice areas 
where members their own ethnic group 
live. This involves the assumption that the 
ethnic background physician handi- 
cap dealing with patients who are not 
members the same ethnic group, but 
not handicap, lesser one, practic- 
ing among patients who are members the 
physician’s group. Indexes dissimilarity 
were obtained determine the extent 


see Philip Hauser and Evelyn Kitagawa, 
editors, Local Community Fact Book for Chicago, 
Chicago: Chicago Community Inventory, University 
Chicago, 1953, xi. 

comparison the residential distribu- 
tions first and second generations Chicago 
1930, see Otis Dudley Duncan and Stanley 
Lieberson, “Ethnic Segregation and Assimilation,” 
published the American Journal Soci- 
ology. 

For fuller discussions, see Otis Dudley Duncan 
and Beverly Duncan, Methodological Analysis 
Segregation Indexes,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1955), pp. 210-217; Otis Dudley 
Duncan and Beverly Duncan, Distri- 
bution and Occupational Stratification,” American 
Journal Sociology, (March, 1955), pp. 
503. 
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which the office locations groups physi- 
cians approximate the residential distribution 
selected ethnic populations. 

The rows Table indicate that each 
group physicians closer its own 
ethnic population than any other popu- 
lation. The random sample all Chicago 
physicians closer the total city popu- 
lation than any the ethnic populations. 
Similarly, the columns Table with two 
minor exceptions (Anglo-Saxon population 
versus Jewish and random sample 
cians; and Irish population versus random 
sample physicians) demonstrate that each 
group’s residential distribution closest 
the office distribution the group’s phy- 
sicians. 

The use indexes dissimilarity pre- 
sents certain difficulties comparing the 
distribution one group’s physicians with 
the residential distribution another popu- 
lation. The problem its general form 
that the spatial distribution group 
approaches the spatial distribution group 
there similarity distribution be- 
tween A’s physicians and B’s population, 
even A’s physicians are simply following 
the distribution group Therefore 
additional procedure was employed. All com- 
munity areas were separated into those with 
minimum 1.3 per cent the total city 
population given ethnic group, and 
those less than this arbitrary minimum. 
When this technique was used for each 
the five groups number community areas 
were found have such minimum popula- 
tions for several groups. least per cent 
each ethnic group’s total city population 
was found reside community areas 
containing the minimum 1.3 per cent 
the ethnic group’s total population. 

Table (part demonstrates the im- 
portant effect ethnic population base 
upon the location the group’s physicians. 
doctors located themselves without being 
influenced ethnic factors, the ratio would 
1.0, that is, the proportion ethnic 
group’s neighborhood physicians practicing 
these areas would equal the proportion 
the total city population these commu- 
nity areas. With one exception, physicians 
show ratios above 1.0 the first part 
Table 

Part Table shows the extent 
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Selected Ethnic Populations 


Anglo- 
Saxon? 


38.8 
43.0 
53.6 
34.1 
72.2 
27.0 


45.5 
40.2 
52.4 
49.3 
76.1 


Physicians’ Classification 


117) 
110) 
116) 
102) 
102) 
Random Sample 438) 


Anglo-Saxon 
Irish 


City 


Polish Population 


73.1 
73.4 
69.9 
64.4 
29.9 
55.6 


Italian 


57.1 
59.7 
30.6 
55.1 
65.3 
45.1 


Jewish 


60.2 
70.0 
31.4 
76.2 
49.2 


43.3 
49.6 
50.1 
44.7 
61.4 
22.4 


physicians having more than one office outside the Loop, each office given weight one. 


Persons born England and Wales. 


Note. Each row indexes compares the office distribution physicians given group with the 
residential distributions six populations. Each column indexes compares given population’s resi- 
dential distribution with the office distributions each the six groups physicians. 


which physicians practice areas where 
less than 1.3 per cent their ethnic group’s 
total city population reside, but where an- 
other group has least 1.3 per cent its 
total population the city. Here all 
the ratios fall below 1.0. This suggests that 
physicians are much less likely prac- 


THE Per THE TOTAL POPULATION 
THESE AREAS, CHICAGO, 1950 


Part 
Areas with Minimum 1.3 Per Cent 
the Physician’s Total Ethnic Population 
and Population of— 


Anglo- 


Physicians Saxon Italian Jewish Polish 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
Irish 
Italian 
Jewish 2.0 
Polish 2.3 


Part 
Areas with Less than 1.3 Per cent 
the Physician’s Total Ethnic Population 
but with Minimum 1.3 Per Cent 
Total Population 


Anglo- 
Physicians Saxon 


Anglo- 
Saxon 
Irish 
Italian 
Jewish 
Polish 


Irish Italian Jewish Polish 


> 


tice out-group areas their own ethnic 
population not present form base 
for the doctor’s clientele. 

Spatial Distribution Ethnic Physicians’ 
Homes. The similarity office locations 
and residential distributions given ethnic 
group was noted above. Can this associa- 
tion explained function the factors 
which produce the ethnic group’s residential 
segregation? The home location physicians 
situation which the interplay between 
physician and patient not relevant. Conse- 
quently, the segregation physicians along 
ethnic lines not due simply the segrega- 
tion all members their ethnic group but 
actually intensified the vital and am- 
biguous relation between doctor and patient, 
then ethnic membership would expected 
play less role the residential lo- 
cation physicians than their office 
locations. 

The data for Irish, Italian and Polish phy- 
sicians indicate that they are influenced along 
ethnic lines the distribution their offices 
more than the location their homes 
(Table rows and 3), although ethnic 
membership still appears important 
factor influencing residential location 
(rows and 4). While Jewish and Anglo- 
Saxon physicians are hardly closer their 
ethnic population professionally than resi- 
dentially, this probably due the lo- 
cation their ethnic populations the 
more desirable sections the city. Sup- 
porting this view are the tendencies 
Irish, Italian, and Polish physicians 
show closer distributions home than 
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DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN OFFICES RESIDENCES PHYSICIANS AND 
Locations SELECTED CHICAGO, 1950 


Physicians’ Ethnic Classification 


Anglo- 
Distributions Compared Saxon Irish 


Office Locations vs. Distribution of: 


Polish 


Physicians’ Ethnic Population 38.8 40.2 30.6 31.4 29.9 

City Population 43.3 49.6 50.1 61.4 22.4 
Home Location vs. Distribution of: 

Physicians’ Ethnic Population 39.8 45.0 42.7 31.3 40.9 

City Population 45.7 56.5 50.4 54.3 57.9 31.4 


Note. Offices physicians compared with residences of: their ethnic population (Row 1); the 
total city population (Row 2). Residences physicians compared with residences of: their ethnic 


office with the residential distribu- 
tions Anglo-Saxon and Jewish populations. 
Moreover, the random sample indicates that 
Chicago physicians are more likely select 
Anglo-Saxon and Jewish residential areas 
locating homes than locating offices, 
although the sample’s homes are more seg- 
regated from the total city population than 
the offices. Actually, the home indexes 
dissimilarity for physicians against their 
respective ethnic population would higher 
for all groups physicians who practice 
the city proper, but live the suburbs, had 
been included the residential calculations 
excluded from the office calculations. 

locating their practices, the medical 
profession, whole, (as represented 
the random sample), shows closer approxi- 
mation the residential distribution the 
city population than does any single ethnic 
component the medical profession (Table 
row 2). The physicians’ offices each 
ethnic group show closer approximation 
the group’s own ethnic population than 
the total city population (compare rows 
and 2), while the random sample all 
Chicago physicians marked office 
distribution closer the residential distri- 
bution the total city population than 
that any the ethnic populations 
under consideration (Table 1). 

The index dissimilarity 22.4 between 
the random sample physicians and the 
total city population means that nearly 
per cent all medical locations the city, 
but outside the Loop, are distributed pro- 
portionately the spatial distribution 
Chicago’s population. Each the five ethnic 


population (Row the total city population (Row 4). 


components under consideration, however, 
appears otherwise influenced the 
selection office locations. This suggests 
that the distribution the medical pro- 
fession, approximating the city population 
pattern, takes place the offices each 
ethnic segment are segregated along ethnic 
lines. The physicians each ethnic group 
specialize serving their fellow-ethnics, 
although the net effect for all physicians 
closer approximation the city pop- 
ulation than that produced the distri- 
bution any single group physicians 
considered this study. Since Chicago 
physicians include members ethnic groups 
not considered here, assumed the 
above discussion that other ethnic groups 
have similar relations with their ethnic pop- 
ulations. 

Ethnic Representation. There associ- 
ation, then, between physicians and patients 
along ethnic lines. But what about physi- 
cians who are members ethnic groups 
having excess doctors, that is, more 
doctors than the ethnic population needs? 

was indicated above that, this sense, 
Jews are overrepresented medicine 
Chicago. Since there are data 
the number physicians Chicago 
ethnic origin, was necessary estimate 
the representation the other ethnic groups. 
set rates was computed for each ethnic 
population: foreign born males, foreign born 
females, native males foreign mixed 
parentage, native females foreign mixed 
parentage. These rates express the sub- 
group’s number physicians and dentists 
the United States per cent its pro- 


Random 
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Ethnic Group 


Medical School Attended Trish 


Number 126 


University Chicago 
and Rush 
Northwestern 
University 
Chicago Medical School 
Stritch School 
Medicine Loyola 
Medical School Purchased 
Loyola 1917 
Schools Not Recognized 
A.M.A.2 
Other 
Other Recognized 
Schools 
Recognized Foreign 
All Schools 


reporting medical school. 


11.6 
4.3 
100.0 


May include foreign and/or American sckools. 


Extinct merged. 


fessional, technical, and kindred workers 
the nation’s labor force 1950. These rates 
were applied the (roughly equivalent) 
professional, technical, and kindred category 
the Chicago Standard Metropolitan Area 
for each group. Applying national figures, 
sex and nativity, the proportion physi- 
cians the larger “physician and dentist” 
category, estimates for each ethnic group 
were made. Jews and Anglo-Saxons were 
found overrepresented medicine, 
especially the former, whereas the remaining 
three ethnic groups were estimated 
more than proportionately represented 
medicine 

Specialization. Specialization has several 
advantages for physicians their relations 
with patients who are members ethnic 
groups other than their own. Specialization 
involves more specific relationship between 
doctor and patient. Whereas the specialist 
limited his interaction with patient 
the health problems which are his specialty, 
the functions the general practitioner are 


For detailed discussion the method used, see 
Stanley Lieberson, “Ethnic Groups and Medicine,” 
unpublished M.A. thesis, University Chicago, 
1958. 


Italian 


Per Cent 
Random 
Sample Who 

Specialize 


Random 


Jewish Sample 


155 


less clearly For specialists, rela- 
tively rapid patient turnover means that 
they are less likely know patients 
informal basis. The general practitioner, 
moreover, more likely than the specialist 
treat all members family. Specialists, 
when called through referrals general 
practitioners, have had their competence 
validated, least implicitly, qualified 
intermediary—the family physician. There- 
fore patients not need use extraneous 
criteria. 

considering differences the degree 
specialization between ethnic groups, 
necessary examine their medical school 
training possible alternative explana- 
tion such variations. can seen 
Table that the physicians the random 
sample vary greatly per cent specialized 
when classified according their medical 
schools. For example, physicians Chi- 
cago who are graduates Rush and the 
University Chicago Medical schools are 
much more likely specialize than those 
who attended The Stritch School Medicine 


14See Earl Shepard Johnson, Study the 
Ecology the Physician,” M.A. thesis, University 
Chicago, 1932. 


Anglo- 
8.8 6.4 13.2 67.1 
2.4 3.8 3.7 12.1 47.1 
3.0 1.6 1.9 2.8 2.6 26.7 
2.9 1.6 3.9 4.6 4.7 18.5 
2.2 14.8 7.3 14.3 
2.3 2.4 1.3 3.7 5.2 16.7 
6.6 2.4 6.4 2.8 12.4 50.7 
2.3 9.5 7.8 4.7 7.0 45.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 40.3 
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Ethnic Group 


Characteristics and Anglo- Random 
Basis Comparison Saxon Irish Italian Jewish Sample 
Per Cent Specialized 

Actual 43.3 32.6 19.0 48.4 20.4 40.3 
Expected Basis Medical School 43.3 35.8 31.3 40.6 30.9 40.3 
Per Cent Offices Loop 
All Physicians 30.4 20.3 11.5 8.9 26.5 
General Practitioners 14.0 12.0 3.9 5.6 8.5 
Specialists: 
Actual 50.7 37.0 39.3 62.5 21.7 52.5 
Expected Basis Specialty 50.9 49.6 52.9 53.6 


Actual Minus Expected 


Loyola. Loyola, Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, produces much larger percentage 
physicians Irish, Italian, and Polish 
extraction than does Jewish and Anglo- 
Saxon physicians; therefore this variable 
should considered analyzing speciali- 
zation each ethnic group. 

When the percentage specialists 
compared with the percentage expected 
the basis medical school attendance, the 
high percentage Anglo-Saxon physicians 
who specialize can explained simply 
terms their selection schools (Table 
5). Jewish physicians, although showing 
rather high expected percentage special- 
ization, have even higher proportion ac- 
iually specializing. contrast, Irish, Ital- 
ian, and Polish physicians not specialize 
the degree expected the basis 
their medical school rates. Furthermore, 
members the two groups exceeding their 
own ethnic population’s needs are more likely 
specialize than the total medical pro- 
fession Chicago, whereas the remaining 
three groups have rates lower than the city- 
wide rate. 

Loop Practice. This aspect medical 
practice requires separate analysis gen- 
eral practitioners and specialists since the 
latter, regardless ethnic membership, lo- 
cate the Loop more frequently than gen- 
eral practitioners. The analysis specialists 
complicated the fact that certain spe- 
cialties are more likely practiced 
the Loop than others; thus, the random 
sample, only four the eighteen offices 
pediatricians were the Loop, compared 
with twenty the twenty-five offices 


psychiatrists and/or neurologists. Although 
the numbers are too small for detailed 
analysis, there some evidence that physi- 
cians different ethnic groups vary the 
specialties that they practice. Consequently, 
the expected percentages specialists 
the Loop were computed using the rates 
Loop practice for each specialty the 
random sample. 

For both specialists and general practi- 
tioners, Jewish physicians were the most 
likely practice the Loop, followed 
descending order Anglo-Saxons, Irish, 
and Italians and Poles. the case 
specialization, the actual rate for Anglo- 
Saxon specialists was different from their 
expected rate. Irish, Italian, and Polish 
specialists were considerably below their ex- 
pected percentage the Loop. 

appears, then, that physicians who are 
members groups that are overrepresented 
medicine are more likely specialize and 
practice the Loop. Since such practices 
are assumed involve higher prestige than 
general practice local neighborhood, 
physicians who must compete for out-group 
patients probably are more likely need 
and use these devices for status reinforce- 
ment. doubt some the differences 
these rates are due the differential 
demand the ethnic groups for particular 
services from their doctors, but further 
research would required examine this 
alternative interpretation. The approach 
used this study seems supported 
data reported Hughes, that physicians 
English stock practicing the “French-Ca- 
nadian” city Montreal were twice spe- 


cialized their counterparts the “Eng- 
lish” cities Toronto and Vancouver, but 
that all three cities roughly the same per- 
centage physicians were 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has considered some effects 
the auxiliary status ethnic membership 


Everett Hughes, French Canada Transi- 
tion, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1943, 
208. Cf. Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organiza- 
tion Medical Practice American City,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, University Chicago, 1944, pp. 
211-212. 
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upon the practice medicine. Notwithstand- 
ing its methodological shortcomings and the 
fact that the interpretation involves certain 
assumptions which deserve separate examin- 
ation, the data strongly suggest that the 
ethnic identification physicians signifi- 
cantly influences their pattern medical 
practice. Both the spatial distribution and 
the functional differentiation physicians 
reported here suggest that medicine may 
viewed system resulting from and con- 
cordant with the more specialized and 
segregated services performed each com- 
ponent the medical profession. 


well can the number children 

born the first years marriage 

predicted from wide range 

sociological and psychological characteris- 

tics the couple measured before marriage? 

This question represents the primary focus 

this paper. particular, there are three 

aspects the problem which the analysis 
directed: 

(1) Studies involving the prediction 
family size frequently have relied upon 
statements desired family size index 
actual fertility. recent con- 
cluded that asking couples before marriage 
the number children they wanted resulted 
the explanation only seven per cent 
the variation actual fertility. The authors 
that time claimed that certain sociological 
and psychological variables were better pre- 
dictors family size than was this direct 
approach. What are these variables and how 


1Charles Westoff, Elliot Mishler, and 
Lowell Kelly, “Preferences in- Size Family 
and Fertility Twenty Years After,” Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, (March, 1957), pp. 


Princeton University 


KELLY 
University Michigan 


much improvement prediction 
results? 

(2) assumed that desired family size 
reflects sets predisposing social and psy- 
chological antecedents. Does follow that 
these variables measured prior marriage 
predict fertility the same manner de- 
sired family size, are other dimensions 
relating fertility independently involved? 
One approach this question compares 
factors affecting total fertility with those 
relevant the size planned families, after 
the influence variations contraceptive 
practice removed. 

(3) Finally, what the structure 
relationships among the variables affecting 
fertility, variables which range over such 
nominally discrete categories economic, 
social-familial, and personality character- 
istics? 

THE DATA 


Data that would yield unequivocal answers 
these questions are lacking. The results 


presented this paper are based upon in- 
formation collected Kelly longitudinal 


study marital adjustment covering total 
period Since the main interest 
the Kelly research marital adjustment, 
the variables included did not reflect hypoth- 
eses derived from theories differential fer- 
tility. However, the number and kinds 
measured variables permit examination 
many factors cited previous research 
well variables heretofore not included 
fertility studies, particularly those the area 
personality, least some which appear 
theoretically relevant. 

The original sample consisted 300 en- 
gaged couples. The present analysis based 
145 couples, who represent the residue 
following the elimination couples 


marriage had resulted, one both spouses 


had been married more than once, had re- 
ported problems sterility, had adopted 
foster children, had returned insufficient 
information. 

view these and the 
selective nature the original sample, 
which revealed very high incidence 
college attendance and low proportion 
the results this analysis are 
limited generality. The primary advantage 
these data derive from the unique longitud- 
inal design the study, the first opportunity 
assess the level prediction possible over 
long period time, and the hypotheses 
suggested the 


THE VARIABLES 


The dependent variable with which are 
concerned the total number live births 
the couple. reasonable assume 
after years marriage and the couples’ 
reported preferences for 
dren, that well over per cent all births 


further details, see Lowell Kelly, “Con- 
sistency the Adult Personality,” American Psy- 
chologist, (November, 1955), pp. 659-681. 

the couples were originally located 
through newspaper announcements engagements 
and invited cooperate. Approximately per 
cent the women had least some college educa- 
tion; Roman Catholics constituted per cent 
the total sample. 

these hypotheses have been incor- 
porated new study American fertility. See 
Elliot Mishler and Charles Westoff, Pro- 
posal for Research Social Psychological Factors 
Affecting Fertility: Concepts and Hypotheses,” 
Current Research Human Fertility, New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1955, pp. 121-150. 
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these couples has already occurred. There- 
fore can safely conclude that reported 
births closely approximate completed family 
size. 

number key variables are particular 
interest. Education and socio-economic back- 
ground have long been major factors the 
study differential The traditional 
inverse relationship between these variables 
and fertility has been changing during the 
past two decades, with the more educated 
and white-collar classes manifesting sharp 
increases Since most the re- 
spondents this study were married be- 
tween 1934 and 1939, they fall within the 
last pre-war marriage cohort. Moreover, 
the sample heavily over- 
represented with the college educated. Al- 
though the group not truly representa- 
tive sample, its composition has particular 
interest observers the modern fertility 
trend.” 

Another area interest (provoked 
the Indianapolis Study) the analysis 
fertility the individual psychological level, 
particularly the area personality.® 
This orientation reflected the content 
the new study and its preliminary field 
number themes are represented, 
one relating the level generalized 
manifest anxiety. The hypothesis that 


5See, for example, Clyde Kiser and 
Whelpton, “Fertility Planning and Fertility Rates 
Socio-Economic Status,” Whelpton and 
Clyde Kiser, editors, Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility, Vol. New York: Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1950, pp. 

the United States: 1900 1952,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1954), pp. 549-561; 
“College Study Population Bulletin, 
(October, 1956), pp. 89-108. 

For provocative, speculative discussion the 
causes the new fertility pattern among the col- 
lege educated, see Elbridge Sibley, “Higher Educa- 
tion and Earlier Parenthood: Changing Cycle 
Family Life,” The Antioch Review, (Spring, 1957), 
pp. 45-59. 

The Indianapolis Study included hypotheses 
the relation fertility and fertility planning 
such variables feelings personal inadequacy, 
ego-centered interest children, and fear preg- 
nancy and childbirth. 

Notestein, Elliot Mishler, Robert 
Potter, and Charles Westoff, “Pretest 
Results New Study Fertility the United 
States,” Proceedings the International Statistical 
Institute, Stockholm, 1958 (in press). 


women who are overly concerned with their 
own personal problems will lack ego resources 
sufficient afford the psychological costs 
posed the demands children for at- 
tention and care and, thus, will likely 
have fewer children. The type data col- 
lected Kelly provides further opportu- 
nity test this hypothesis. Both the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory and the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory were included among 
the battery tests administered these 
couples before marriage and both contain 
measures feelings personal inadequacy 
and unsuccessful adjustment variety 
social situations. 

Another variable that has intrigued stu- 
dents fertility the effect family size 
the number siblings the parent had 
child. The hypothesis that family size 
directly related over generations has been 
tested two recent large-scale fertility 
studies, being definitely confirmed 
British study but questioned the Indian- 
apolis The data analyzed 
below permit examination both the 
predictive potentialities this variable 
well the relationships among couples who 
have successfully planned their families. 


THE ANALYSIS 


With these variables mind but with 
more general exploratory attitude toward the 
data well, undertook series correla- 
tion analyses with total fertility the de- 
pendent variable. Some selected results are 
presented Table apparent that the 
educational and variables cor- 
relate positively with fertility although the 
values are low. The size family which 
the wife was raised correlates positively (.29) 
with the number children she herself has 
had after years marriage. the subse- 
quent analysis indicates, the number sib- 
lings she had child appears affect her 


Jerzy Berent, “Relationship between Family 
Sizes Two Successive Generations,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, (January, 1953), pp. 


John Kantner and Robert Potter, Jr., 


“The Relationship Family Size Two Succes- 
sive Generations,” Whelpton and Clyde 
Kiser, editors, Social and Psychological Factors 
Affecting Fertility, Vol. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1954, pp. 
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BACKGROUND AND CHARACTERISTICS 
THE Wire MEASURED BEFORE MARRIAGE 
AFTER 
Twenty YEARS 


Variable r 

Family Origin: 
Socio-economic status parents -20 
Prestige rating *** father’s occupation 
Average income over last years 
Education father 
Education mother 
Size parental family 

Characteristics: 
Education 
Otis Test Mental Ability 
Age marriage —.25 
Number children desired 
Neurotic tendency (Bernreuter) —.22 
Introversion —.14 
Dominance 
Inferiority —.19 
Emotional adjustment (Bell) 
Social adjustment 


product-moment correlations are 

The index socio-economic status was coded 
the method described Crosby Chapman 
and Sims, “The Quantitative Measurement 
Certain Aspects Socio-Economic Status,” Journal 
Educational Psychology, (1925), pp. 380-390. 
The index measures characteristics the home such 
having telephone, automobile, central heating, 
and level intellectual interests reflected 
numbers newspapers and magazines taken and 


books owned. 
*** Prestige scores assigned from N.O.R.C. scales. 


own fertility directly influencing the num- 
ber children she wants have the time 
she married. 

Six subtests the Bernreuter and Bell 
inventories show the expected correlations 
with fertility. The general pattern revealed 
for neurotic tendency, introversion, sub- 
missiveness, inferiority, and poor emotional 
and social adjustment predict low fertility. 
The question immediately provoked this 
pattern whether these tests are measuring 
different variables are different labels for 
the same personality characteristic. The 
intercorrelations reveal that probably 


intercorrelations among the four Bern- 
reuter tests and the “emotional adjustment” scale 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory average .80; the 
two scales the Bell inventory correlate .37, 
and the intercorrelation the social adjustment 
scales with the Bernreuter scales averages .69. For 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG NINE SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND STANDARDIZED BETA 
Beta 
Neurotic tendency (Bernreuter) —.64 —.08 —.20 —.22 —.09 
Age marriage —.06 —.07 —.02 
Education wife —.03 


Size parental family 


more than two factors are being tapped 
these six scales, with the measures “neu- 
rotic tendency” from the Bernreuter and 
“social adjustment” from the Bell inventory 
appearing the best representatives 
each. 

summary, the correlations presented 
Table suggest that high fertility linked 
with good socio-economic family back- 
ground, better education and mental ability 
test performance, coming from and wanting 
large family, emotional stability and suc- 
cessful social adjustment, and early age 
marriage. 

Two related questions may now raised. 
How much variation fertility can at- 
tributed these variables collectively, and 
what extent they overlap reflect 
smaller number common factors? order 
answer these questions, matrix inter- 
correlations was computed which represents 
reduced matrix from the original list 
variables (see Table 2). The reduction was 
achieved reference two criteria: varia- 
bles were eliminated their intercorrela- 
tions were high suggest they were 
probably different measures the same phe- 
nomenon, the case some the per- 
sonality measures noted above; and only 


more extensive evidence the homogeneity these 
Bernreuter scales, see Glenn Martin, Factor 
Analysis the Bernreuter Personality Inventory,” 
Educational and Psychological 
(Spring, 1948), pp. 85-92; and Donaid Super, 
“The Bernreuter Personality Inventory: Review 
Research,” Psychological Bulletin, (February, 


pp. 94-125. 


See the summary evidence reliability and 
validity Robert Bernreuter, Manual for the 
Personality Inventory, Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 


variables with comparatively high correla- 
tions with fertility were 

Multiple correlation analysis, involving 
the variables Table was employed 
determine the amounts variation fer- 
tility accounted for particular combina- 
tions independent variables. Three multi- 
ple correlations were computed. The first, 
involving all nine variables Table re- 
sulted correlation .52 about per 
cent the variation fertility. 

Examination the standardized beta 
weights indicates that neurotic tendency, 
socio-economic status parents, and edu- 
cation wife add little the predictive 
battery. The multiple correlation based 
the remaining six independent variables re- 
mains substantially the same. assess the 
power these six variables predict fer- 
tility, comparison with the respondents’ 
own statements prior marriage the 
number children they wanted, third 
multiple correlation was computed excluding 
this latter variable. This value .49. Thus, 
about per cent the variation fertility 
accounted for the five variables size 
parental family, education father, men- 
tal ability test score, the social adjustment 
scale, and age marriage. This ap- 
preciable improvement over the per cent 
controlled family-size preferences stated 
before marriage. Even combining the hus- 
band’s and the wife’s family-size preference 
increases this prediction only from 
per cent. 


Admittedly, this practice culling high corre- 
lations, especially from large pool possible 
candidates, unsound statistical practice. this 
case, was used only basis for suggestive 
avenues further investigation. 
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The fact that three theoretically relevant 
variables add little the way predictive 
efficiency, although each them correlates 
with fertility, raises questions about the 
structure the relationships among the 
variables. spite the criterion retain- 
ing variables with 
there must still redundancies among the 
predictors. factor with the five 
extracted factors rotated orthogonally, re- 
vealed that the main redundancies lie the 
socio-economic status parents and the 
father’s education; the respondent’s educa- 
tion and her score the Otis Mental Ability 
test; the number children desired and size 
parental family; and neurotic tendency 
and social adjustment. The fifth factor, ac- 
counting for half the common factor vari- 
ance fertility, was defined solely age 
marriage. 

would seem profitable identify fur- 
ther the factors isolated this hoc analy- 
sis. this point the analysis emphasizes 
the relevance five factors explaining 
fertility. Clearly, there are hosts additional 
variables involved since three-quarters the 
variance total fertility not accounted 
for these predictors. Three possible ex- 
planations may offered. First, the fact 
that the variable completed fertility 
quantitative and orders nicely (0, 
etc.) does not imply that the psychological 
intervals between children are equal that 
the same factors are relevant all stages. 
serious question can raised about the 
expectation high correlations with such 
variable when know that the specific 
factors affecting behavior with respect 
the third child, for example, may not 
relevant the case either the next 
the previous child. The very process build- 
ing family has self-generating consequences 
for attitudes toward having more children; 
for example, the sex distribution the chil- 
dren sibling relationships may outweigh 
more general factors the determination 
ultimate family size. 

Secondly, the dependent variable fertil- 
ity reflects the values both wife and hus- 


complete centroid method Thurstone 
was used. Since the results the factor analysis 
corroborated the multiple correlation analyses, only 
elucidating the patterns redundancy, the detailed 
results have not been reproduced here. 


band. prediction from the characteristics 
one the exclusion the other undoubtedly 
reduces the maximum prediction 

Finally, the number children couple 
has the end years marriage 
obviously depends wide variety fac- 
tors. Aside from physiological factors (some 
which have been eliminated the purifi- 
cation the sample), there the whole 
range cultural and motivational variables 
which affect not only desires about the 
number and spacing births but the regu- 
larity and effectiveness contraceptive 
practice. the extent that different sets 
factors determine the number and spacing 
planned births, the one hand, and the 
efficacy contraceptive behavior, the 
other, the prediction total fertility will 

The data permit partial investigation 
the husbands’ characteristics well fac- 
tors relating contraceptive behavior. Only 
analysis dealing with the size planned 
families, however, reported this paper. 


SIZE PLANNED FAMILIES 


The analysis thus far has been confined 
the completed fertility all 145 couples 
whatever the efficiency family planning. 
order eliminate the difference fer- 
tility due varying degrees unsuccessful 
planning, the sample was reduced 
couples who reported practicing contracep- 
tion with complete The analysis 
then proceeded manner similar that 
used for the total sample, with the objectives 


For discussion and evidence the merits 
treating the couple the basic statistical unit 
studies fertility, see Robert McGinnis, “Simi- 
larity Background Characteristics and Differential 
Fertility,” Social Forces, (October, 1955), pp. 
67-72. 

17A crude measure fertility-planning success 
was devised dichotomizing the sample into 
couples reporting that all pregnancies were com- 
pletely planned and those who admitted that 
least one their pregnancies was conceived while 
contraception was actually being practiced 
time when they “forgot” took chance. This 
classification which split the sample approximately 
half correlated —.42 with total fertility (the 
successful planners having smaller 

is, they either practiced contraception 
continuously and had pregnancies couples) 
interrupted contraception deliberately order 
conceive. 
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isolating the variables which appear 
predictors successfully planned fertility 
and examining the structure interrela- 
tionships. The main difference approach, 
since information collected the last con- 
tact with the couples was used classify 
fertility-planning success, that interest 
resides the internal analysis factors 
affecting planned fertility rather than the 
predictive power these variables over 
twenty year period. Since reasonable 
assume, however, that the future will 
characterized increasing voluntary con- 
trol child-spacing and family size, mul- 
tiple correlation analysis comparable that 
employed for the total sample was repeated. 

comparison the variables relating 
planned fertility with those relating total 
fertility reveals four common both cases: 
desired family size, size parental family, 
age marriage, and neurotic tendency. All 
these, except the first, have relationships 
approximately the same value. might 
expected, the correlation between desired 
family size and actual fertility higher 
this group successful planners than for 
the total sample, revealing value .45 
compared .27 (among unsuccessful plan- 
ners drops .19). 

Five other variables correlate with fertil- 
ity this restricted group which not 
differentiate fertility within the whole group. 
Two these, happy childhood and home 
which discipline remembered infre- 
quent, associate with high fertility. Women 
who were active extracurricular activities 
school and college tend have more 
children. The final pair variables, socia- 
bility and also reveal direct 
relationship with fertility. 

Educational level and socio-economic back- 
ground are conspicuously absent this part 
the analysis. The correlations observed 
between these variables and size planned 
family are negligible. Moreover, the rela- 
tionship between these variables and fertility- 
planning success, though small, negative; 
that is, couples from better socio-economic 
environment and with higher education 


Scales were derived averaging the rating 
several acquaintances the respondent. See 
Lowell Kelly, Trait Personality Rating 
Scale,” Journal Psychology, (January, 1940), 
pp. 97-102. 


tended have more unplanned births. 
similar inverse association was observed 
the pretest new study social and 
psychological factors affecting fertility. Al- 
though the evidence this question con- 
flicting, one hypothesis tested with 
data from the new study that the direct 
relationship between various measures 
socio-economic status and fertility does 
not demand theory which postulates 
increase the desire for children, but 
can least partly explained re- 
duction contraceptive vigilance resulting 
from relaxation financial pressures. 
this correct, one would expect that the 
better-educated classes and the more eco- 
nomically secure would inclined take 
more “chances.” There are number im- 
portant qualifications that must attached 
this hypothesis, for example, the relevance 
different stages the family-building 
process (chance-taking may operate mainly 
the earlier stages) and the recognition that 
such relationship not inconsistent with 
over-all picture positive relation between 
education and the proportion deliberately 
planned pregnancies. 

The level prediction planned fertility 
higher than that calculated for the total 
sample. The multiple correlation involving 
all nine independent variables .66, con- 
trol per cent the variance. This 
higher value due partly the greater 
predictive power family-size desires for 
this homogeneous group; eliminating this 
variable, the correlation drops 

The intercorrelations Table again 
suggest the possibility the presence 
smaller number factors which might ac- 
count for the variations planned fertility. 
clarify the structure relationships, 
complete centroid factor analysis was per- 
formed with total four factors being 
extracted. The objective the orthogonal 
rotations was achieve simple structure 
while allowing the variance fertility and 
desired family size distribute among the 
factors they would. The identification 
each the four factors can inferred from 
the rotated structure (first half Table 4). 

Factor far the most important 


Corrections for shrinkage, giving unbiased esti- 


mates would result somewhat smaller 
values these estimates. 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TEN SELECTED VARIABLES FOR THE SuB-GROUP 
SUCCESSFUL PLANNERS 


Size parental family —.15 —.11 —.03 
Frequency home discipline —.10 —.05 
Optimism 

—.47 


Neurotic tendency (Bernreuter) 
10. Extra-curricular activities 


Pearsonian product-moment correlations, based 68. 


for planned fertility. Its structure reveals 
significant three other variables 
and indicates pattern high fertility, 
desire for large family, growing 
large family, and early age marriage. 
These variables, will recalled, are three 
the best predictors fertility for the total 
group. 

Factor II, with loading .34 planned 
fertility, defined memories happy 
childhood and infrequent punishment. Factor 
III, with loading fertility, defined 
exclusively factor common ratings 
sociable and optimistic person. 
Finally Factor IV, containing loading 
common scoring low the Bernreuter 
Neurotic Tendency scale and having been 
active school and college extracurricular 
activities; this possibly extroversion 
factor. 

serious attempt has been made at- 
tach labels these factors since this analysis 
designed delineate merely the bare out- 


lines the underlying structure variables 
relating fertility. Without further analysis, 
which would involve many other criterion- 
variables and additional systematic factor 
studies, the conceptual distinction between 
these last two factors (III and IV) cannot 
further clarified. more conclusive iden- 
tification their content and the nature 
their motivational connections with fertility 
decisions requires further research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


number different though related ques- 
tions have been posed this analysis. The 
main interest lies the unique longitudinal 
design the study which permitted 
examination the extent which fertility 
can predicted over virtually the entire 
span the marital reproductive period. 
From data collected prior marriage, ex- 
cluding any knowledge contraceptive 
practice, per cent the variation 
fertility was accounted for nine variables. 


Rotated Loadings Centroid Loadings 
Frequency home discipline —.17 —.54 —.03 —.30 -10 —.24 


Graphic solution. 


Communalities estimated method successive iterations. 


Eliminating four variables, including the 
respondents’ statements family-size pref- 
erences, reduced the level only per cent. 
This final battery composed size 
parentai family, father’s education, mental 
ability test score, social adjustment, and 
young age marriage—all which cor- 
relate directly with fertility. can 
assumed that chance relationships have not 
been capitalized the selection these 
independent variables, the results confirm 
the hypothesis that certain sociological and 
psychological factors are better predictors 
fertility than the wife’s own family-size 
preference expressed before 
some extent, the data support the conten- 
tion that desired family size reflects sets 
predisposing social and psychological 
antecedents consistent with achieved fertility. 
The more accurate prediction the size 
planned families suggests the relevance 
information fertility planning. One the 
possible ways improving the prediction 
fertility would seem concentrate 
the correlates successful fertility 
planning. The factor analyses suggest the 


combining the husband’s family-size 
preference with his wife’s increased this prediction 
from only per cent. 
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existence least three distinct factors 
accounting for the variance planned fer- 
tility. Predictive ability also likely in- 
crease from the identification and elaboration 
these and additional factors. The fact that 
there are unconsidered factors apparent 
since most the variance not explained. 
Moreover, the selective nature the sampie 
and other conditions imposed the analysis 
which limit prediction are sufficient restrict 
the extent which this result can general- 
ized. The analysis intended only confirm 
the possibilities such prediction and 
suggest avenues for more systematic investi- 
gation. 

this latter connection, the analysis 
particularly those these factors affect- 
ing the size planned families has led 
the inclusion new study hypotheses 
relating fertility and family-size preferences 
such variables the number siblings, 
hedonic tone childhood, and generalized 
anxiety feelings. Many the hypotheses 
focus certain social-psychological factors 
presumed involved the complex 
connections among socio-economic status 
and education, the formulation family size 
desires, the use and effectiveness contra- 
ception, and fertility. 


POSTMARITAL CONSEQUENCES PREMARITAL 
SEX ADJUSTMENTS 


Purdue University 


Howarp 
Northern Illinois University 


aims this study are explore 
sexual adjustment before and during 
the honeymoon and ex- 

amine postmarital consequences premarital 
coitus with spouse during this period. The 
honeymoon represents phase marriage 
that has been the subject much humor, 
considerable morbid speculation, but 


honeymoon period limited here the 
first two weeks marriage. This span time was 
selected because frequently represents the period 
the wedding trip, one taken. 


little Much the existing knowl- 
edge concerning this early marital period 
the form case materials which too often 
stress the more dramatic and anomalous 
factors influencing honeymoon sex 
ment. Some the factors publicized 
playing central role early marital sex 
adjustment are examined here. Our hypothe- 


one paper could found devoted re- 
search the subject: Stanley Brav, “Note 
Honeymoons,” Marriage and Family Living, 
(Summer, 1947), pp. 60-65 


POSTMARITAL CONSEQUENCE PREMARITAL SEX ADJUSTMENTS 


sis that sexual adjustment during this early 
period strongly influenced the degree 
premarital intimacy experienced with 
spouse; and more specifically, that not only 
sexual satisfaction but the folkways the 
wedding trip and the postmarital employ- 
ment contraception, are affected signifi- 
cantly premarital sex behavior with 
spouse. 

The universe subjects for this study 
consisted 190 married women, wives 
students residing three housing units 
midwestern university campus. Each subject 
was personally contacted and the nature 
tke research was briefly explained her; 
she was then requested complete four- 
page schedule. Anonymity response was 
guaranteed special techniques.* The at- 
tempt obtain complete coverage this 
universe was fairly successful: only nine 
the subjects either refused cooperate 
could not located, and four schedules had 
discarded the basis incomplete- 
ness. The remaining 177 completed schedules 
were analyzed. These couples represent 
relatively homogeneous group with reference 
certain characteristics: they were young 
and fairly recently married (mean years 
marriage 4.3); they were above average 
education (mean years college education 
2.5 for the wives and 3.1 for the husbands) 
and per cent were Protestants. 


PREMARITAL INTIMACY 


one point, our data show striking 
agreement with the Burgess and Wallin in- 
vestigation which found premarital coitus 
with spouse reported approximately 
per cent the couples studied.* Premarital 


respondents were presented with en- 
velope and schedule and instructed that upon 
completion the schedule was sealed the 
envelope and placed briefcase containing other 
sealed envelopes. 

Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement 
and Marriage, New York: Lippincott Co., 
1953, pp. 330-331. Initially was decided that data 
concerning premarital coitus with persons other 
than spouse would necessary for full under- 
standing the problem. However, many in- 
stances the wife completed the schedule the 
presence her husband, and although was un- 
able view her responses, his presence seems 
have resulted high frequency “blanks” for 
items probing other premarital contacts. 


coital experience with spouse was indicated 
43.5 per cent the 177 respondents 
the present study. 

Information the age and education 
the respondents failed show significant 
relationship with premarital coitus with 
spouse. However, the findings concerning the 
relationship between church attendance and 
coital experience were significant. Pairs 
which neither spouse reported regular church 
attendance the time marriage were 
most apt report intercourse. Premarital 
experience was indicated 28.2 per cent 
the pairs regular churchgoers, 
47.7 per cent the pairs composed 
one regular and one non-regular attender, and 
per cent the homogamous nou- 

There are few data the literature 
the relationship between social class and pre- 
marital coitus with spouse. But previous in- 
vestigations have demonstrated the cogent 
influence social class other forms 
sexual the latter suggests pos- 
sible class differential with respect pre- 
marital intimacy with spouse. Such differ- 
entials were found the present study. The 
occupational status the father, determined 
Warner’s occupational scale,* was em- 
ployed index social class the 
respondents and their husbands. the 171 
women whose social class could deter- 
mined, 41.5 per cent fell into the upper- 
middle class, 45.0 per cent into the middle 
class, and 13.5 per cent into the lower class. 
The majority (82.6 per cent) lower class 
women were involved premarital coital 
behavior; females from the upper-middle 
class indicated the smallest incidence (31.0 
per cent); with middle class females 
intermediate position with 41.6 per cent 


5See Alfred Kinsey, al., Sexual Behavior 
the Human Male, Philadelphia: Saunders 
Co., 1948, and Sexual Behavior the Human Fe- 
male, Philadelphia: Saunders Co., 1953. 

Lloyd Warner al., Social Class America, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949, 
pp. 140-141. Because the size our the 
seven categories the scale were telescoped into 
—to referred upper-middle (categories 
and were composed mainly professionals and 
did not represent true upper class), middle, and 
lower class, respectively. 


ecn 
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Taste Comparative AND 


Male Male Male 
Higher Same Lower 
Class Class Class 
Premarital Coitus: 
Yes 56.0% 40.6% 
44.0 59.4 67.3 
Total Percentage 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Number (50) (69) (52) 


05>P>.02. 
since respondents failed include 
sufficient information determine social class. 


claiming coital history 
P<.001). association was found be- 
tween the husband’s social class and the 
degree premarital intimacy with spouse. 
The class positions husbands, however, 
become important when compared with 
the class positions their The analy- 
sis comparative social class (see Table 
reveals premarital intercourse most 
characteristic couples where the male 
higher class. smaller incidence 
sexually intimate behavior observed for 
pairs equal class composition, and there 
even less where the male lower 
social class—what are the implications 
these data? 

has been the practice speak ex- 
ploitation when males were found have 
entered sexual liaisons with women com- 
parative lower status; and might argued 
that our data suggest such exploitation. But 
exploitation can considered from two 
points view. the one hand, male ex- 
ploitation for sexual gratification may lead 
emotional legal involvement and sub- 
sequent marriage. Female exploitation, 
the other, may consist granting sexual 
privileges means insuring further 
involvement, subsequent marriage, and ver- 
tical mobility. This latter type may par- 
ticularly evidenced lower class females, 
whose more pronounced premarital sexual 
accessibility may due the nature 


Winston Ehrmann, “Influence Compara- 
tive Social Class Companion Upon Premarital 
Heterosexual Behavior,” Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, (February, 1955), pp. 48-53; Eugene 
Kanin, “Male Aggression Dating-Courtship Rela- 
tions,” American Journal Sociology, (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 199. 
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socialization process that does not provide 
her with alternative qualities and techniques 
attraction. Girls from the upper-middle 
and middle classes are not prone dis- 
pense sexual favors the point coitus. 
Possibly, they can afford more provoca- 
tive and designing with their sexuality 
exploiting other available assets such 
“personality,” “culture,” and 
the same time, course, class sex codes play 
important role determining sexual ac- 
cessibility. society, the female 
maintains primary control over the sexual 
destiny the pair relationship, withhold- 
ing granting sexual privileges. Our data 
suggest that the value she places her vir- 
ginity—a factor which strongly influences 
her course action—is class-bound 
great extent. 


HONEYMOON PERIOD 


The effects premarital intercourse may 
manifested the question whether 
not couple believe necessary formalize 
the honeymoon period with wedding trip. 
The function the wedding trip ordinarily 
thought providing the newly married 
pair with the opportunity make the 
transition into the married state with the 
greatest facility. our society, the sexual 
component this transition frequently, 
not always, considered highly dramatic 
and great importance for the newlyweds. 
this basis, could expected that 
couples who feel sexually adjusted (or 
least sexually initiated prior marriage) 
would least interested formalizing this 
adjustment period with wedding trip. This 
hypothesis borne out. The findings show 
that about per cent the couples 
who had premarital intercourse also had 
wedding trip contrast with per cent 
the 100 pairs not experiencing premarital 
intercourse 


view see Albert Cohen, Boys, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, pp. 144-147. 

Hollingshead reports similar behavior 
pattern with respect marital status. Where both 
pair members were entering matrimony for the 
first time 94.5 per cent reported wedding trip 
whereas such trip was indicated only 61.5, 
per cent the pairs composed previously mar- 
ried members. “Marital Status and Wedding Be- 
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Corrus AND CONTRACEPTIVE 
MARRIAGE 


Premarital Premarital 


Coitus Coitus 
Contraception: 
Not employed 26.0% 
Employed 74.0 
Total Percentage 100.0 100.0 
Total Number (100) (77) 


This pattern tended persist regardless 
social class, suggesting that the wedding trip 
most apt taken those pairs for 
whom can serve the traditional function. 

The folkway contraception might also 
thought receiving differential re- 
sponse from couples with and without prior 
coital experience. Some method contracep- 
tion was found have been employed 
almost per cent the couples during this 
early marital period. should not as- 
sumed that the remainder sought immediate 
conception since per cent the non- 
contraceptors indicated definite antipathy 
for pregnancy during this time. Disregard 
for contraceptive measures can related 
two important variables, social class and 
premarital intercourse. 

would expect, contraceptive usage 
varies according social class. About two- 
thirds the couples with middle upper- 
middle class spouse (husband wife) em- 
ployed contraception, while less than one- 
third the couples with lower class spouse 
were contraceptors (28.6 per cent those 
with lower class husbands and 30.4 per cent 
those with lower class wives). Thus, the 
practice contraception among these couples 
associated with the social class back- 
ground either the husband the wife. 

significant relationship was also found 
between premarital intercourse and lack 
contraceptive usage during the honeymoon 
period (see Table 2). Coital experience 
prior marriage may dispose some couples 
feel “ready” for children, with erotic 
desires gratified some degree. And non- 
contraceptive premarital relations not result- 
ing pregnancy may lead feelings 


havior,” Marriage and Family Living, (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 311. 


security against unwanted pregnancies. 
course, premarital pregnancy also may con- 
tribute disregard for contraception. 
addition, the more daring couples who par- 
ticipated premarital intercourse might 
expected manifest less caution well 
such matters planning parenthood. 
Further examination the data indicates 
that both social class and premarital sexual 
experience probably influenced contracep- 
tive behavior. the couples with upper- 
middle class wives who had premarital coital 
experience, 55.5 per cent were found have 
employed contraception early marriage 
compared about per cent those 
without premarital coitus. the middle 
class group, 62.5 per cent the pairs with 
premarital coitus were contraceptors con- 
trast over per cent the pairs without 
such coitus. For pairs with lower class wives, 
about per cent the initiated and one- 
half the uninitiated were contraceptors. 
the family literature, immediate post- 
marital sexual problems have been attributed 
many factors. Writers debunking the 
honeymoon the ground that follows 
strenuous wedding preparations, long re- 
ceptions, and exhausting trips, have suggested 
that the wedding night often doomed 
failure direct consequence these fa- 
tiguing activities. Our findings, however, fail 
show any relationship between length 
reception travel and ratings satis- 
faction with the first coital experience 
marriage. This holds for couples with and 
without premarital intercourse. course, 
this statistical relationship does not preclude 
the possibility that individual cases are 
seriously affected such factors. 
Furthermore, frequently claimed that 
the “artificiality” and the general stresses and 
strains the formalized honeymoon period 
contribute sexual maladjustment. Classi- 
fication couples the basis whether 
not they went honeymoon trip failed 
reveal any relationship between this factor 
and the wife’s satisfaction with the first two 
weeks sexual experiénce. The present 
findings suggest that the formalized honey- 
doubtful that the area sex relations 
affected. 
Our data indicate association between 
premarital intercourse with spouse and full 
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sex expression during the early weeks 
The much popularized wedding 
night difficulties obviously should ana- 
lyzed the basis whether not the 
married pair has experienced coitus prior 
marriage. Comparatively, sexual satis- 
faction was readily attained the wedding 
night, wives who had experienced pre- 
marital intercourse. Using four-point scale, 
about per cent the females who had 
premarital intercourse with spouse reported 
wedding-night relations satisfying” 
“satisfying,” contrast with per 
cent the females without premarital ex- 
perience. 

Sexual difficulties have often been empha- 
sized being prime importance during the 
honeymoon Among the couples 
our study, 47.5 per cent the wives ex- 
perienced difficulties some kind during the 
first two weeks marriage. these 
wives, some per cent, reported difficulties 
sexual nature and about per cent 
were concerned with non-sexual matters. For 
these women, comparison drawn between 
the type difficulty and the level pre- 
marital erotic intimacy shows that sexual 
difficulties were mentioned three fourths 
the wives with premarital coital experience 
but only per cent the uninitiated 
(X?=10.07; 

may appear paradoxical that the wives 
who experienced coitus prior marriage also 
indicated the greatest amount sexual diffi- 
culties immediately after marriage. partial 
explanation may that these initiated 
women may entertain higher expectations 
immediate postmarital sex adjustment. 
Perhaps, then, more complete adjustment 


Burgess and Wallin, cit., pp. 362-363. See 
Kinsey, Human Female, op. cit., 406; Robert 
Hamblin and Robert Blood, “Premarital Expe- 
rience and the Wife’s Sexual Adjustment,” Social 
Problems, (October, 1956), pp. 122-130; Harriet 
Mowrer, “Sex and Marital Adjustment: Cri- 
tique Kinsey’s Approach,” Social Problems, 
(April, 1954), pp. 147-152. 

probably the best single criterion 
sexual gratification. However, because such 
early view sex marriage was asked re- 
spondents, was decided use “satisfying,” which 
may not imply orgasm all. 

Brav., op. cit., 60. Sexual difficulties 
were indicated nearly all the per cent 
the wives Brav’s sample who listed some diffi- 


culty. 


expected, sexual problems 
importance reported “difficulties.” 
Women without premarital coital experience, 
the other hand, probably not have 
such high expectations immediate post- 
marital sex adjustment and hence their 
sexual problems may considered more 
“natural.” Such interpretation receives 
support from our data. When the respondents 
who reported sexual difficulties were divided 
the basis whether their first two weeks 
sexual activity were “satisfying” “not 
satisfying,” was found that although 
women with premarital experience claimed 
more difficulties, about per cent them 
also indicated that their sexual experiences 
were satisfying, compared with only 
31.5 per cent the women without pre- 
.001). Undoubtedly, the sexual difficulties 
reported the women with premarital 
experience were different nature. 

Immediate postmarital sexual difficulties 
also could largely dependent upon 
whether not orgasm was achieved during 
premarital intercourse. the women 
who reached orgasm from premarital coitus, 
only per cent reported sexual difficulties, 
whereas such difficulties were admitted 
per cent the women who failed 
achieve orgasm from intercourse. 
Although these data are the expected 
direction, they are not statistically significant 
.10>P>.05). The 
occurrence orgasm from noncoital sex 
play does not appear related early mar- 
ital sex adjustment. the women who 
“petted” but failed experience 
per cent reported sex difficulties, but 
difficulties were also indicated per 
cent the women who achieved orgasm 
from petting. 

Orgasm from premarital intercourse ap- 
parently also the wife’s rating 
satisfaction the wedding night much 
greater degree than does orgasm brought 
about petting. The initial sex experience 
marriage was reported satisfying 
over per cent the wives experiencing 
premarital coital orgasm compared 
only per cent those indicating petting- 
determined orgasms 

Not all degrees premarital intimacy 
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PREMARITAL INTIMACY FOR IMMEDIATE 
PosTMARITAL SEX ADJUSTMENT 


Kissing and 
Petting Above Genital 
the Waist Coitus 
Helping 
sex adjustment 33.9% 54.5% 58.4% 
Not helping 
sex 66.1 45.5 41.6 
Total Percentage 100.0 100.0 
Total Number (56) (44) (77) 


are considered equally conducive early 
marital sex Table shows 
that the more advanced the intimacy level, 
the more likely the subjects considered 
“beneficial” for the attainment early mari- 
tal sex adjustment. Women whose maximum 
premarital intimacy levels were kissing 
petting above the waist were least inclined 
ascribe favorable consequences these 
activities for marital sex adjustment. 
interesting note that spite the fact 
that coitus was considered most beneficial, 
approximately per cent the women 
with such premarital experience declined 
attribute beneficial effect the experi- 
ence. Although coitus was not subjectively 
viewed paying greater dividends than 
genital petting, the ratings sexual satis- 
faction for the wedding night imply other- 
wise. Reluctance ascribe positive effects 
premarital intercourse may reflect guilt 
and regret over such behavior. the other 
hand, noted above, those women with 
premarital sexual episodes tend report 
sexual difficulties the early weeks 
marriage. Again, expectations sexual ad- 
justment could high and subsequent diffi- 
culties, even minor nature, might 
interpreted evidence that premarital 
coitus largely void benefit for marital 
sexual adjustment. 

Frequently the honeymoon period por- 
trayed time when the married pair may 
encounter difficulties which have long-last- 
ing permanent effects. our sample, 
only women (7.9 per cent) were con- 


Brav reports that only per cent his 
respondents considered premarital experience helpful 
during the honeymoon. 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT: FACTOR ANALYSIS STUDY 


scious long term difficulties which began 
during the first two weeks marriage. 
somewhat perplexing that these re- 
spondents also had histories premarital 
intercourse. Hence, 18.2 per cent those 
with premarital coitus reported current 
marital difficulties which were initiated 
during this early phase marriage. these 
women, five reported that they felt like 
“sex servants,” four indicated that wedding 
night confessions prior sexual indiscre- 
tions were still plaguing their marriages, 
three mentioned general sexual incompati- 
bility, and two reported nonsexual problems. 
This breakdown means that only 4.5 per 
cent the total group actually reported 
difficulties stemming from sexual incompati- 
bility. There little support here for the 
claim that sexual problems encountered 
during the early part marriage frequently 
carry over into later married life. course, 
the ramifications these early difficulties 
may not clearly perceived these re- 
spondents. 

Other evidence also somewhat contra- 
dictory the purportedly powerful influence 
the initial coital episode marriage. 
bungling the wedding night may provide 
the hapless groom with frigid wife, some 
“sexologists” maintain. Our data show that 
while the first coital episode marriage 
was reported either “unsatisfying” 
“very unsatisfying” 42.4 per cent 
the women studied, only per cent eval- 
uated the total sexual experience the first 
two weeks marriage this way. Again, 
necessary separate the respondents 
the basis premarital intimacy. Table 
indicates that although the decrease un- 
favorable ratings high for both groups, 
this decrease most pronounced for women 
who had experienced premarital coitus. 
the end the first two weeks marriage, 
only 7.8 per cent the women with pre- 
marital coitus report their sexual activities 
unsatisfying, contrast with per cent 
the women without such experience. 
Women with premarital experience appear 
achieve sexual satisfaction marriage 
more readily. This capacity for earlier sex- 
ual responsiveness may due more 
premarital coital experience and, perhaps 
more important, personalities which are 
some degree free inhibiting normative 
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factors that were predictive adjustment selecting questions from 
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controls, evidenced the lack religious 
interests. 


MARRIAGE AND For Ex- 
PERIENCE THE Two WEEKS 
PREMARITAL INTIMACY 


Coital 
Experience 
Initial Coitus Immediate Post- 
Marriage Marital Period 


marital marital 
Coitus Coitus 


marital marital 
Coitus Coitus 


Very 

satisfying 18.0% 32.5% 34.0% 55.8% 
Satisfying 29.0 38.9 42.0 36.4 
Not 

satisfying 49.0 23.4 24.0 7.8 
Very 

5.2 
Total 

Percentage 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total 

Number (100) (77) (100) (77) 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT: 


Harvey Locke 
University Southern California 


ARITAL adjustment has been defined 
the presence such characteristics 

resolve conflicts, feeling satisfaction 
with the marriage and with each other, the 
sharing common interests and activities, 
and the fulfilling the marital expectations 
the husband and wife. Operationally 
generally defined that which measured 
marital-adjustment test. The latter 
consists number questions which ask 
husbands and wives how they perceive 
assess their marriages. 


*The authors express their appreciation Paul 
Christensen and James Frick for their statis- 
tical computations and valuable suggestions; 
James Peterson for his help assembling the 
original data; and Guilford, Donald Van 
Arsdol, and particularly Edgar Borgatta for 
criticizing the manuscript. 


SUMMARY 


The present findings the honeymoon 
period indicate the importance premarital 
intimacy with spouse not only terms 
immediate postmarital sexual satisfaction 
but also terms altered postmarital be- 
havior. The ritualized change status, 
signified the wedding trip, was attributed 
greatest importance the uninitiated. 
Similarly, the practice contraception also 
received more favorable response from 
couples without premarital experience. Al- 
though sexual satisfaction obtained the 
wedding night and during the honeymoon 
period was associated with premarital inti- 
macy, considerable amount sexual ad- 
justment was reported have occurred 
within short span time for the virginal 
wives, despite the numerous difficulties indi- 
cated for the wedding night. 

should emphasized that the fore- 
going findings not imply the rapid attain- 
ment complete sex adjustment marriage, 
merely individual satisfaction. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 


Adjustment marriage, course, dif- 
ferent from prediction marital adjustment. 
marital-prediction test indicates the ex- 
pected degree adjustment marriage 
given time, whereas marital adjustment 
cross-sectional picture adjustment 
given time. Marital adjustment neither 
description the predictive factors as- 
sociated with adjustment marriage nor 
measure the causative factors that produce 
marital adjustment. 

The earliest, and probably the only, prior 
attempt apply factor analysis marital 
items was Burgess and Cottrell 
tion variables, they found five clusters 


Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, 
Predicting Success Failure Marriage, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. 317-322. 
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factors that were predictive adjustment 
marriage for their sample. 1945 Burgess 
and Locke indicated that factor analysis 
would assistance determining there 
general factor well several specific 
factors the marital-adjustment test, but 
they made study test this 
1952 Faris stated that happiness mar- 
riage might reducible six seven 
This paper reports exploratory 
attempt identify through factor analysis 
the clusters items factors marital- 
adjustment test. 

consider three questions concerning 
the factors the empirically developed 
marital-adjustment test: (1) Are there items 
the test which are doing work, that is, 
have significant loadings any factor 
marital adjustment? (2) the items 
cluster together and measure one general 
factor they cluster around several more 
specific factors? (3) Are the factors inde- 
pendent, with the items measuring only one 
factor, the items spread over various 
factors? 


THE TEST SUBJECTED FACTOR ANALYSIS 


The test used the factor analysis 
based earlier studies several investi- 
gators. The earliest, published 1924, was 
that Hamilton who used questions 
measure satisfaction The mari- 
tal-adjustment test Burgess and Cottrell 
was composed major items, plus seven 
incidental questions; four their major 
items were borrowed from Hamilton’s 
Terman used the major items the 
Burgess-Cottrell study, adding three addi- 
tional Locke employed all major 
items the Burgess-Cottrell test plus ten 
his joint study Peterson and 


Burgess and Harvey Locke, The 
Family: From Institution Companionship, First 
Edition, New York: American Book Company, 
1945, 448. 

Faris, Social Psychology, New 
Ronald Press, 1952, 404. 

Hamilton, Research Marriage, New 
York: Albert and Boni, 1929, pp. 60-76 and 80. 

Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, 
op. cit., pp. 

Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, 
Chapter particularly 58. 

Locke, Predicting Adjustment 
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selecting questions from 
Locke’s test measure marital adjust- 
provides the test subjected the 
factor analysis the present investigation. 

Table gives the items, the “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” responses each, and 
the per cent the sample which gave the 
favorable responses. 


THE SAMPLE 


The cases subjected factor analysis 
consist 171 husbands and 178 
the 420 spouses interviewed Peterson 
and Williamson; for greater homogeneity 
persons years age and older were 
eliminated. The original sample came from 
three social areas Los Angeles: lower- 
class area, with couples; lower-middle- 
class area, with couples; and “upper- 
middle-class” area, with 

The couples interviewed were selected 
random basis within each the three 
social areas. Husbands and wives were inter- 
viewed separately their homes. male 
interviewed the husband and female 
viewed the wife. 

The average age the sample was 
years. Over per cent were reared rural 
areas, and per cent cities under 
100,000 population. Approximately one-fifth 
the couples had been married more than 
once. The median education was about 


Marriage: Comparison Divorced and Hap- 
pily Married Group, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1951, Chapter particularly pp. 45-52. 

James Peterson, “The Relation Objective 
and Subjective Factors Adjustment and Malad- 
justment Marriage,” and Robert Williamson, 
“Socio-Economic Factors Marital Adjustment 
Urban Setting,” Ph.D. dissertations, University 
Southern California, 1951. 

length the questionnaire made ad- 
visable use this abbreviated test. Nine items were 
eliminated from Locke’s test because they duplicated 
other items the test, did not discriminate effec- 
tively between adjusted and unadjusted marriages, 
might have interfered with rapport the inter- 
view. 

Most these were husbands and their wives. 
Husbands and wives were included single sam- 
ple, since investigators have found only small cor- 
relations between the responses husbands and 
wives. 

Robert Williamson, “Socio-Economic Factors 
Marital Adjustment Urban Setting,” 
can Sociological Review, (April, 1954), pp. 213- 
216. 
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ITEMS, FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE RESPONSES, AND Cent 
ING 


Per Cent Sample 


Favorable Unfavorable Responding Favor- 

Item Response Response ably 
1.Check the place the scale 
which best describes the degree 

happiness your present mar- checking checking 

Very Happy Very 
Unhappy Happy 

Check any the following things more 


which you think cause serious 
difficulties your marriage: at- 

ing money, insincerity, excessive 

criticism, narrowmindedness, un- 

truthfulness, paying attention 

another person, being easily in- 

fluenced others, religious dif- 

ferences, different amusement 

interests, lack mutual friends, 

ill health, constant bickering, lack 

mutual affection, selfishness, 
adultery, etc. 


How often you and your mate never, occasionally, 
“get each other’s nerves?” rarely frequently 
4.Do you ever wish you had not never rarely, occa- 
married sionally, fre- 
quently 
you had your life live over, marry marry dif- 
you think you would: the same ferent person, 
person not marry 
all 
6.When disagreements arise, they agreement husband giv- 
usually result in: mutual ing in, wife 
give and giving in, 
take neither giving 
1 
State approximate extent agree- 
ment disagreement during mar- 
riage the following items: 
Handling family finances always not always 
agree agree 
Matters recreation always not always 
agree agree 
Religious matters always not always 
agree agree 
10. Amount time spent together always not always 
agree agree 
11. Choice friends always not always 
agree agree 
12. Sex relations always not always 
agree agree 
13. Ways dealing with in-laws always not always 
agree agree 


almost always agree; occasionally, frequently, almost always, and always disagree. 
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ITEMS, FAVORABLE AND RESPONSES, AND Per Cent 


Per Cent Sample 


Favorable Unfavorable Responding Favor- 
Item Response Response ably 
14. Conventional bebavior always not always 
agree agree 
15. Aims, goals, and things believed always not always 
important life agree agree 
you confide your mate? always almost always, 
rarely, almost 
never 
17. leisure time, husband and wife stay the 
both prefer: home go, one 
prefers 
the and 
the other 
stay home 
you and your mate engage all some, very 
outside activities together? them few, none 
them 
19. you kiss your mate? every occasionally, 
day almost never 
things does your mate nothing, three more 
that you not like? one thing, things 
two things 


years. third were manual workers, third 
were lower-white-collar employees, and 
third were upper-white-collar and profes- 
sional occupations. The couples were pre- 
dominately Protestant. 


METHODS 


The items were intercorrelated the basis 
the dichotomy described Table Tetra- 
choric correlation coefficients were computed 
with the cosine formula, with corrections 
being applied where the point dichotomiza- 
tion was sufficiently different from .50. The 
matrix intercorrelations shown Table 

Eight factors were extracted from the 

matrix intercorrelations Thurstone’s 
complete centroid method. After the eighth 
centroid factor was extracted, the residual 
correlations had leptokurtic distribution 
about mean zero, and the highest abso- 
lute value was less than .20. 

orthogonal rotation was made means 
the analytic method suggested Peters 


and Van This technique was used 
because were looking for independent and 
stable dimensions factors. The results are 
included Table 

was decided include only items with 
loading .30 higher. Five the eight 
factors have several items with such loadings 
and are discussed below. 


FINDINGS 


analysis the items Table reveals 
some substantial loadings the rotated 
matrix. Although these clusters items can- 
not assumed causes marital ad- 
justment, they reveal some the factors 
contained the marital-adjustment test. 

will noted that some items are loaded 
two more the five factors. also will 
noted that two names are given the 
factors. Any labeling factor arbitrary, 


Peters and Van Voorhis, Statistical 
Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
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+ 
Never rarely get each 
other’s nerves —52 —12 —19 
Never wish had not married —33 —10 
17. Both prefer stay home —07 —29 —13 
18. Engage all outside activities 
19. Kiss every day —12 —18 
20. Mate does nothing you dislike —07 


Decimal points deleted. 
Male plus, female minus. 


course, the important matter being the 
clustering together items. 


Factor 

This factor labeled Companionship 
following six items: 

Marry the same person life live over.. 


Agree mutual give and take............ 
Agree conventional conduct............ 
17. Both prefer stay home............. 


18. Engage all outside activities together.... 


Companionship implied wishing 
marry the same person one had his life 
live over, agreement mutual give and 
take settling disputes, and engaging all 
outside interests together. The preference 
stay home rather than “on the go” 
one item that appears only this factor, 


justifying, perhaps, “couple-sufficiency” 
appropriate label. 


Factor 


This factor called Agreement Con- 
Eleven items cluster together this 
factor. Six these (finances, recreation, 
religion, choice friends, in-laws, and aims 
and goals believed important life) appear 
only this factor. 


14. Agree conventional conduct....... 
10. Agree time spent together............. 
12. Agree sex relations............ 
Never wish one had not married.......... 
Marry same person life live over..... 
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There little doubt that this factor implies 
strong similarity tastes, outlook, and 
especially values. That husband and 
wife always agree may due near- 
identity traits before they married, 
may brought about the process 
growing together after marriage. in- 
teresting that these questions the most 
heavily loaded agreement “aims, goals, 
and things believed important life”; the 
least loaded agreement about sex relations. 


Factor 


This factor labeled Intimacy 
seven items: 


Never rarely get each other’s nerves.. .60 


12. Agree sex 


Marry same person life live over...... 
18. Engage all outside activities together.... 


The fact that the responses these seven 
items cluster together raised the problem 
appropriate designation. Affectional intimacy 
implied kissing every day and agree- 
ment sex relations, while “Never rarely 
get each other’s nerves” has the highest 
loading and implies emotional adjustment. 


Factor 


This factor termed Masculine 
tion Wife Accomodation. composed 
four items from the marital-adjustment 
test and one designating the sex the 
respondent: 


18. Engage all outside activities together.. .61 


14. Agree conventional conduct........... 
10. Agree time spent together.............. 
16. Always confide mate................. 


Male female was included sup- 
plementary item and appears only 
Factor This means that this factor 
apparently the only one that elicited different 
responses from wives and husbands. The 
husbands were more likely respond favora- 
bly these items; wives presumably were 
accommodative. Burgess and Cottrell also 
report that, even among their white-collar, 
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upper-educated sample, wives had make 
the major adjustments 
Factor 


This factor called Euphoria Halo 
Effect. has six items: 


Never wish had not married............. 
16. Always confide 
Marry same person life live over.... 


Never rarely get each other’s nerves.. .37 


Factor seems composed items 
toward which people have euphoric ten- 
dency. other words, some persons react 
these questions with great enthusiasm and 
perceive all marital relationships perfect. 

Three additional factors were extracted 
from the matrix intercorrelations. One 
these, Factor has two loadings, both 
relatively high: 

Agreement mutual give and take........ 
Never rarely get each other’s nerves. —.52 


will noted that the second correlation 
negative, which may mean that persons 
admit they get each other’s nerves and 
yet settle agreements mutual give and 
take. 

The other two factors, and have one 
and loadings, respectively, the selected 
level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The questions raised the beginning 
this paper may answered follows: 

Only one item the test has 
loadings the selected level any factor 
marital adjustment, namely: What things 
does your mate that you not like? 

The items cluster around several factors. 
fairly even number loaded items. will 
Factor appear only this factor and all 
refer marital agreements. This may mean 
that the number items agreement could 
reduced without detracting from the value 
the test. 


Ernest Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, op. 
cit., pp. 341-343 
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While the factors appear suffi- 
ciently well defined identified the 
orthogonal rotations, independent tests for 
the factors cannot defined for this sample 
items and this sample subjects. 

One item has loadings four the 
factors studied: you had life live over 
you would marry the same person. Three 
items appear three factors: agreement 
conventional conduct, engage outside ac- 
tivities together, and kiss every day. Six 
items have loadings two factors, and nine 
have loadings only one factor. The spread 
some the items over more than one 
factor suggests that they may general 
indexes marital adjustment. 

This analysis the 20-item marital-adjust- 
ment test indicates that the test that has 
developed from empirical investigations 
composed several factors. appears, how- 


ever, that would possible refine the 
test, first, deleting item which had 
loadings the .30 level any the factors 
marital adjustment; second, expanding 
Factor and, third, including certain 
other factors, particularly one relating 
sex-relations. 

Finally, marital adjustment should re- 
defined terms the interrelated variables 
derived from the factor analysis. Marital ad- 
justment adaptation between husband 
and wife the point where there compan- 
ionship, agreement basic values, affectional 
intimacy, accommodation, euphoria, and cer- 
tain other unidentified factors. Studies should 
made discover the unidentified factors 
marital adjustment and validate these 
comparing sub-scores with independent 
criteria. 


COMPONENTS POPULATION CHANGE 
LARGE METROPOLITAN SUBURBS 


Leo 
University California 


major research project recently com- 
pleted, Bogue used the vital statistics method 
estimate the “components” population change 
(natural increase and net migration) metro- 
politan central cities and their surburban rings 
the most recent intercensal decade, 
His results indicate that the growth central 
cities was dependent largely upon natural in- 
crease rather than migration. Many individual 
central cities, fact, appear have lost sub- 
stantial numbers through migration. Presumably, 
most these migrants moved the adjacent 
ring areas, participating the decentralization 
process. These metropolitan rings were growing 
rapidly result both natural increase and 
net in-migration, with migration making the 
major contribution. 

The research reported here represents 
attempt (1) extend this general mode 
analysis the larger incorporated suburban 
places lying within the rings the largest 
metropolitan cities, and (2) determine the 
components population change two func- 
tional types and “resi- 
dential” suburbs. Employing suburbs are func- 
tionally similar metropolitan central cities 
that they are “attracting” areas, drawing large 
numbers workers them every day. con- 
trast, residential suburbs are “dispersing”’ areas, 
sending their residents work other parts 
the metropolitan 


Change, 1940-1950: Estimates Net Migration 
and Natural Increase for Each Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area and State Economic Area, Oxford, Ohio 
and Chicago: Scripps Foundation for Research 
Population Problems and Population Research and 
Training Center, University Chicago, 1957. Pre- 
liminary results may found Donald Bogue 
and Emerson Seim, “Components Population 
Change Suburban and Central City Populations 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, 1940 1950,” 
Rural Sociology, (September-December, 1956), 
pp. 267-275 

This distinction elaborated Leo Schnore, 
“The Functions Metropolitan Suburbs,” Ameri- 
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Prior research indicates rather clearly that 
the aggregate growth residential suburbs 
during the last two decades was well beyond 
that employing Moreover, this 
overall differential favor residential sub- 
urbs tended persist when other relevant vari- 
ables were controlled, and was interpreted 
primarily the result different patterns 
migration. Specifically, was suggested that 
many employing suburbs—like many central 
cities—were absorbing migration losses the 
decade 1940-1950, with only their natural in- 
crease preventing overall population declines. 
the other hand, was suggested that resi- 
dential suburbs—like metropolitan rings gen- 
eral—more frequently gained population from 
both sources (natural increase and net migra- 
tion), with migration predominating.* other 
words, was hypothesized that areas exhibiting 
broad functional similarities tend experience 
analogous patterns population change. 

Thus the research reported here essentially 
addendum the writer’s previous study 
suburban growth differentials according 
functional type, and represents further ex- 
ploration one question that arose the 
course that work. Although the results 
the present study are inconclusive, seems ap- 


can Journal Sociology, (March, 1956), pp. 
453-458. The operational definition employing 
and residential suburbs based upon the “employ- 
ment—residence ratio” computed Victor Jones 
for all incorporated places 10,000 more in- 
habitants that lie within the “rings” Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. simply the ratio (1) 
the number people employed the suburb 
(2) the number employed residents the suburb, 
and computed the formula 
Suburbs with ratio above are identified 
“employing” subcenters, with all suburbs having 
lower ratio classified “residential.” see Victor 
Jones, “Economic Classification Cities and 
Metropolitan Areas,” The Municipal Year Book, 
1953, Chicago: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1953, pp. 49-57. 

Schnore, “The Growth Metropolitan 
Suburbs,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1957), pp. 165-173; see also Chauncy Harris, 
“Suburbs,” American Journal Sociology, 
(July, 1943), pp. 1-13. 

Leo Schnore, “Satellites and Suburbs,” Social 
Forces, (December, 1957), pp. 121-127. 
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propriate present them (in summary form) 
the assumption that even negative findings 
may prove utility others conducting 
research this field. Some value may also de- 
rive from another demonstration the possibly 
misleading effect weighted averages the 
study population growth. 


METHODS, SCOPE, AND LIMITATIONS 


The basic technique was the vital statistics 
method estimating net migration. For each 
separate suburban place the study, natural 
increase decrease the intercensal decade 
(April 1950) was estimated 
reference vital statistics reports births 
and deaths allocated places residence. 
The difference between this estimate and over- 
all population change, 1940-1950, was then 
taken estimate net migration. 

must emphasized that this procedure 
yields only crude estimates natural increase 
and net migration. addition errors arising 
from under-registration births and deaths, 
“particularly for intra-metropolitan studies, one 
must aware the substantial errors re- 
porting place These “errors 
allocation” are difficult and often impossible 
determine retrospect. Close inspection the 
data, however, indicated reason believe 
that these errors were more prevalent one 
the other suburb; thus hidden errors 
under-registration and allocation should not 
seriously bias the comparison the two types. 
Bogue’s study, adjustments were made 
for changes the official census treatment 
college But unlike Bogue’s study, 
account was taken changes either military 
population those resulting from annexation. 
Changes military population were relatively 
infrequent the suburbs investigated, and an- 
nexation posed great problem since only 
handful these large and relatively stable areas 
experienced boundary changes affecting popu- 


Otis Dudley Duncan, “Research Metropolitan 
Population: Evaluation Data,” Journal the 
American Statistical Association, (December, 
1956), 592. 

Corrections were made reference estimates 
contained the Rand McNally Commercial Atlas 
and Marketing Guide, 1952, Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., 1952, pp. 40-41. 

areal changes played relatively minor 
employing suburbs and residential suburbs 
identified this study made any annexations 
detachments the decade under consideration. 
The removal these cases way altered the 
inferences drawn for any the five metropolitan 
areas, for the direction differences between types 


EMPLOYING AND RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS THE 
Five Larcest STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
AREAS THE UNITED 


Resi- 
Componentof Employing dential All 
Change Suburbs Suburbs Suburbs 


Per cent change population, 1940-1950 


Total change 14.2 25.7 18.8 
Natural increase 11.5 12.0 11.7 
Net migration 2.7 13.7 7.1 


Total change according components (per cent) 


Total change 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Natural increase 80.7 46.8 62.1 
Net migration 19.3 53.2 37.9 


All incorporated places 10,000 more in- 
habitants (1940) the following Standard Metro- 
politan Areas: New New 
Jersey, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. 


But the use the vital statistics method im- 
poses another important limitation, for the study 
necessarily confined those incorporated 
places that had population least 10,000 
1940. Vital statistics the inter-censal period 
were not reported separately for unincorporated 
places for incorporated places below this size 
limit. one sense, however, this limitation can 
viewed something advantage, since 
introduces least crude control over sub- 
urban size—one the variables previously 
shown associated with overall growth 
within both suburban Finally, because 
the relatively small number metropolitan 
suburbs meeting the criteria for inclusion, the 
study confined examination residen- 
tial and employing suburbs only the five 
largest metropolitan areas—New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Detroit. These 
were the only areas having central cities 
least one million inhabitants both 1940 and 
1950. 


FINDINGS 


Table present the basic findings summary 
form, with the large suburbs all five areas 


suburb was not affected. Area data were drawn 
from the following sources: for 1940 The Municipal 
Year Book, 1941, Chicago: International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1941, Table pp. 43-80; for 
1950, Bureau the Census, “Land Area 
and Population Incorporated Places 2,500 
More: April 1950,” Geographic Reports, No. 
(January, 1953). 

8“The Growth Metropolitan Suburbs,” cit. 
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combined. The upper panel shows percentage 
changes attributable the two components 
the two types suburb. evident that esti- 
inated growth natural increase (11.5 per cent) 
was greater than that net migration (2.7 per 
cent) the employing suburbs, while the op- 
posite holds residential suburbs, where net 
migration (13.7 per cent) slightly exceeded 
natural increase (12.0 per cent). The lower 
panel Table indicates the proportion 
the total growth the two suburban types that 
can attributed these two sources growth. 
About four-fifths the gain employing sub- 
urbs came from natural increase, contrast 
with less than half residential suburbs. 
These results are clearly accord with the 
substantive hypotheses outlined above, for the 
two suburban types are clearly differentiated 
with respect the major sources their 
growth. However, Table 2—an area-by-area ex- 
tension the upper panel Table 1—indicates 
that these generalizations cannot extended 
all the metropolitan the study. 


AND SUBURBS, THE 
New Los PHILA- 
DELPHIA, AND STANDARD 
POLITAN AREAS, 


Per Cent Change, 1940-1950, 
Type 


Area and Resi- 
Employing dential All 
Population Change Suburbs Suburbs Suburbs 


New York 7.2 9.3 
Natural increase 9.3 8.8 9.1 
Net migration 3.5 0.2 

Chicago 12.2 13.3 12.6 
Natural increase 13.1 10.1 11.9 
Net migration —0.9 3.2 0.7 

Los Angeles 39.7 54.9 47.8 
Naturalincrease 16.2 14.0 
Net migration 28.1 38.7 33.8 

Philadelphia 6.7 16.7 8.0 
Natural increase 10.9 10.7 
Net migration —4.0 5.8 —2.7 

Detroit 28.4 49.3 37.3 
Natural increase 22.2 23.6 22.8 
Net migration 6.2 25.7 14.5 

Number places 135 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Examination the first column employing 
suburbs reveals clear exception the Los 
Angeles area, where growth net migration 
was clearly excess natural increase. More- 
over, the second column Table showing 
components growth residential suburbs, 
reveals three exceptions the pattern 
indicated Table Growth through natural 
increase was clearly excess growth through 
net migration the residential suburbs-of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia—the older 
areas slower expansion. The expected pat- 
tern can found only Los Angeles and De- 
troit—the two large areas growing most rapidly 
the 1940-1950 decade. These findings sug- 
gest that the growth the metropolitan area 
whole may crucial factor determin- 
ing the patterns found its constituent parts. 

More importantly, this area-by-area compari- 
son demonstrates that the aggregate results 
shown Table hide great deal variation. 
The rates shown there are nothing more than 
weighted averages—averages that tend con- 
ceal more than they reveal. Moreover, even the 
data for individual metropolitan areas shown 
Table are somewhat misleading, least 
the extent that they imply uniformity growth 
according type within areas. Table suggests 
the extent which individual suburbs vary 
with respect growth natural increase and 
net migration. This summary table shows the 
frequency distribution percentage changes, 
according component and type suburb, 
for individual places, indicating considerable 
variation within each type, variation that 
concealed Tables and 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis components growth 
the two types metropolitan suburb has 
yielded rather complicated picture, and one 
that difficult summarize. The overall pat- 
terns revealed the combined data for all 
five areas (Table are clear accord with 
the substantive hypotheses that gave rise 
the study. More detailed analysis within indi- 
vidual metropolitan areas, however, revealed 
significant exceptions these overall patterns. 
addition, the wide variations between indi- 
vidual suburbs within both types tends cast 
even more doubt upon the validity the hy- 
potheses they were originally stated here. 
them perhaps yet measured—influenced 
growth these larger These results 


obvious factor requiring control the 
availability land for further residential develop- 
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FOR EMPLOYING AND RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS THE Five STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 


Number Places, Per Cent Change, 1940-1950 


Increase 


60.0 30.0 15.0 10.0 
more 59.9 29.9 14.9 


Component 
Change and 
Type Suburb 


Natural increase 
Employing 
Residential 
Net migration 
Employing 
Residential 
Total change 
Employing 
Residential 


might suggest the need for further study 
terms more sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques. Yet, view some the intrinsic 
deficiencies the basic data for the period 
under consideration, and the limited number 
cases available for analysis, questionable 
whether not more refined manipulation 

Despite these limitations, this study under- 
scores the role one quantitative factor that 
seems have been underestimated empirical 
investigations suburban growth conducted 
far, including those the writer. This 
the pattern growth the metropolitan area 
whole. areas growing rapidly in- 
migration (for example, Los Angeles) patterns 
suburban growth were substantially different 
from those observed areas experiencing rela- 
tively limited in-migration (for example, the 
older metropolitan areas the east coast). 
any case, the research design employed here 
now appears have been particularly deficient 
failing systematically explore the implica- 
tions overall growth for the growth such 
constituent parts suburbs. retrospect, 
there any one research guideline that avail- 
able theory should have provided, the idea 
that the metropolitan area integrated 
functional entity, part which may 
understood without reference the whole. 


ment; the absence mass data prohibits any 
measurement the effect this factor studies 
any substantial scope and coverage. 

Duncan, cit., for extended discussion 
the serious deficiencies the census and registra- 
tion materials available for sub-parts metro- 
politan areas. 


Decrease 


Total 
Number 
Places 


5.0 10.0 
9.9 14.9 


5.0 0.0 0.0 
9.9 4.9 4.9 


THE RELATION INDICES FETAL 
AND INFANT LOSS RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION: FOLLOW-UP 
REPORT 


YANKAUER and NorMAN ALLAWAY 


New York State Department Health 


Some years ago, one (A.Y.) reported 
the relationship racially segregated neigh- 
borhoods fetal and infant Data 
were based upon vital statistics New York 
City health areas for the years 1945-47. was 
found that the rate white and non-white 
fetal, neonatal and post-neonatal mortality in- 
creased the proportion Negro births 
total births neighborhood increased. This 
finding could related characteristics the 
neighborhoods themselves but not identifii- 
able characteristics (occupation education) 
Negro families residing these neighborhoods. 

Since 1947, social action has taken place— 
notably decisions the United States Supreme 
Court, expansion the public housing program, 
and anti-discrimination legislation New York 
State—which might expected lower the 
rates mortality for non-whites reported for 
1945-47. determine whether not such 
effect had occurred, the statistics analyses 
were repeated using data for the years 

the previous study, vital data preg- 
nancy and infant wastage health area (ex- 
clusive the County Richmond) were uti- 


1A. Yankauer, “The Relationship Fetal and 
Infant Mortality Segregation,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1950), 
pp. 644-648. 
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Number Live Births Per Cent All Live Births 

Per Cent 1945-47 1953-55 
Births Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Health Area White White White White White White White White 
Less than 317,563 2,868 226,718 3,005 81.5 6.6 62.7 3.9 
29,410 2,200 50,820 4,073 7.5 14.1 
10-24 24,628 4,760 49,683 9,175 6.3 11.1 13.7 11.8 
10,931 6,190 19,819 11,620 2.8 14.0 5.5 14.9 
50-74 5,477 9,056 11,262 16,210 1.4 20.8 3.1 20.8 
more 1,703 18,420 3,256 33,708 0.4 42.4 0.9 43.4 
Total 389,712 43,494 361,558 77,791 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


lized.2 Each 415 health areas was classified 
according the percentage its total non- 
white live and the vital data grouped 
accordingly. Mortality rates were then calcu- 
lated weighted annual averages. 1950, 
Negroes 95.6 per cent New York 
City’s non-white population that the terms 
non-white and Negro used this report 
are virtually synonymous. The County Rich- 
mond was excluded from both reports. 


RESULTS 


the three year period surveyed, 17.7 
per cent the live births New York City 
were non-white compared 10.3 per cent 
eight years previously. The number non- 
white births increased per cent during these 
eight years while the number white births 
actually decreased 7.2 per cent. These strik- 
ing figures are reflections the migration 
the non-white population into Northern central 
cities, the suburban emigration the more 
favored and younger segments the city’s 
white population, and the relatively high non- 
white birth rate. 

Furthermore, these figures are only partial 
reflection the magnitude these movements. 
During the proportion white births 
mothers who were natives Puerto Rico was 
not known. known, however, that between 
1950 and 1955 the number Puerto Rican 
births New York City doubled and that 
the years 1953-55, ten per cent the total 
live births New York City were Puerto 


Records and Statistics, Department 
Health, City New York, Vital Statistics 
Health Areas and Health Center Districts, 1953, 1954, 
1955. 

the previous study, six groupings were 
used: 10-24%, 25-49%, and 
75% and over. 


Rican the data presented 
this report about per cent the Puerto 
Rican births are classified white. 


CoMPARED WITH 1953-55 


Index 


Post- 
Fetal Neonatal Neonatal 
Mortality Mortality Mortality 


Rate per 1000 
live births 
1945-47 
White 76.2 19.6 
Non-white 135 33.7 
1953-55 


White 108 16.6 
Non-white 211 29.3 


on 


o~ 


om 


Per cent change 
rates since 
White —11.5 
Non-white —13.0 —30.5 


Ratio non- 
white 
white rates 
1.77 1.72 2.27 
1953-55 1.95 1.77 1.77 


All products gestation born without life are 
reportable fetal deaths New York City. Neo- 
natal deaths are deaths live-born infants prior 
the 28th day life; post-neonatal deaths are 
deaths live-born infants from 28th day through 
the 11th month life. 


Erhardt, “Public Health Statistics New 
York City the Ninetieth Anniversary the 
Board Health,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, (January, 1957), pp. 29-47. 
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During the eight years between the two time 
periods under study tremendous growth 
New York’s non-white population unquestion- 
ably occurred. This expanding population could 
accommodated either direct spread the 
Negro ghetto into its surrounding fringe 
change the pattern housing discrimina- 
tion, permitting the Negro freer choice 
dwelling all city neighborhoods. 

illustrated Table the earlier pattern 
segregation had not changed appreciably 
eight years later spite this tremendous 
growth. 1945-47, 42.4 per cent the non- 
white births were allocated health areas 
where 91.5 per cent the total births were 
non-white. 1953-55, 43.4 per cent the 
non-white births were allocated health 
areas where 91.4 per cent the total births 
were non-white. 

When indices fetal and infant loss for all 
races are compared for the two time periods, 


found that fetal mortality rose while neo- 
natal and postneonatal mortality fell. When 
white and non-white indices loss are examined 
separately evident that the declines white 
and non-white neonatal mortality are com- 
parable but that the rise fetal mortality and 
the decline postneonatal mortality greater 
for non-whites than for whites (Table 2). This 
the rates (ratio white: non-white rates) 
the two time periods studied: both periods 
the relative disadvantages the non-white rates 
are impressively large. 

Changes the relationships white and 
non-white rates health areas, grouped (as 
described above) according non-white birth 
density, are portrayed Charts and 
The charis not show white rates for areas 
highest non-white birth density and the non- 
white rates for areas lowest non-white birth 
density because the number births involved 


CHART 


WHITE AND FETAL DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
HEALTH AREAS GROUPED PERCENTAGES LIVE BIRTHS 
NEW YORK CITY EXCLUSIVE RICHMOND 
1945-47 and 1953-55 


240 


180 


Deaths per 1000 Live Births 


White 1953-55 White 1945-47 


—— 


White 1945-47 


100 


Per Cent Non-White Live Births 


a 
Pd 
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CHART 


WHITE AND NON.WHITE NEONATAL DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
HEALTH AREAS GROUPED PERCENTAGES LIVE BIRTHS 
NEW YORK CITY EXCLUSIVE RICHMOND 
1945-47 and 1953-55 


Non-White 


Non-White 1953-55 


per 1000 Live Births 


White 1953-55 


Per Cent Non-White Live Births 


small that reliable rates cannot com- 
puted. The relative differential fetal mor- 
tality between areas high and low non-white 
birth density has increased for both whites and 
non-whites, although somewhat more for non- 
whites. For neonatal mortality, change 
differentials apparent. For postneonatal mor- 
tality, white rates are essentially unchanged 
all areas and non-white rates have declined 
equally all areas that differentials between 
areas high and low non-white birth density 
are also unchanged. 


DISCUSSION 


The rise fetal mortality between 1945-47 
and 1953-55 artifact data collection. 
New York City all products gestation born 
without life are reportable fetal deaths, 
whereas most states require reporting only 
fetal deaths weeks gestation more. 
During the eight years between the two periods 


studied, the New York City Health Department 
made strenuous and successful efforts en- 
courage more complete There seems 
little question that 1945-47 total fetal deaths 
were grossly under-reported compared 
1953-55. Therefore difficult comment 
the significance the fetal mortality changes 
the rate differentials degree Negro 
birth density, beyond pointing out that the 
neighborhood differentials were least mani- 
fest 1953-55 eight years previously. 
Although both white and non-white 
mortality rates have declined, the relative dis- 
advantage the non-white rates remains un- 
changed slightly greater. Furthermore, 
there change the differentials neo- 
natal mortality aeighborhood, both white 
and non-white rates remaining least favorable 
neighborhoods high Negro birth density. 
The relative improvement the non-white 


Erhardt, cit. 


‘ty 
White 
| 
= 


Postneonatal Deaths per 1000 Live Births 
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CHART 


WHITE AND NON.WHITE POSTNEONATAL DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
HEALTH AREAS GROUPED PERCENTAGES NON.WHITE LIVE BIRTHS 
NEW YORK CITY EXCLUSIVE RICHMOND 
1945-47 and 1953-55 


Non-White 1945-47 


Non-White 1953-55 


—— 


White 1953-55 


White 


Per Cent Non-White Live Births 


postneonatal mortality rates compared 
those whites not due changes causes 
the magnitude the difference between the 
white and non-white rates 1945-47. the 
present state scientific knowledge irre- 
ducible minimum mortality must persist and 
the more closely rates approach the minimum, 
the more slowly they must decline. The white 
postneonatal mortality rate was obviously 
closer its minimum 1945-47 than the 
non-white rate. any case, the differentials 
postneonatal mortality type neighborhood 
are unchanged. 

The deleterious effects racially segregated 
neighborhoods upon the child-bearing and child- 
rearing all races residing them are 
evident 1953-55 they were 1945-47. 


view the apparent continuing patterns 
housing discrimination, evidenced lack 
substantial change neighborhood distri- 
bution non-white births, surprising that 
the neighborhood differentials are not greater. 
During the eight years between the two 
studies, the housing problems Negroes were 
compounded the in-migration Puerto 
Ricans, another American ethnic group which 
both underprivileged and subject residen- 
tial segregation. portrayed Table Puerto 
Rican families reside for the most part the 
fringe areas surrounding the Negro ghetto. 
This phenomenon must intensify competition 
for available housing fringe areas and further 
restrict the housing market for the Negro 
areas high Negro density. Since Puerto Rican 
neonatal and postneonatal mortaility rates are 


100 
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Necro Puerto Rican Live 
Proportion 
New Yorx Crry 
1956 


Percentage 
Per Cent Distribution Live Birth 
Non-White 
Births Puerto 
Health Area Total 
Less than 72.2 7.4 14.7 
5-9 12.7 11.8 6.6 26.7 
10-24 14.8 10.6 15.1 35.8 
6.6 3.3 13.7 12.9 
50-74 17.3 7.2 
more 8.4 0.5 39.9 2.7 
Total 100 100 100 100 


midway between white and non-white rates 
and since per cent births Puerto Rican 
families are classified white, the influx 
Puerto Rican families has tended raise the 
white mortality rates presented this report. 


City New York, Department Health, Sum- 
mary Vital Statistics, 1955. 
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SUMMARY 


the interval 1947-1953 number social 
actions took place which might expected 
have influenced the fetal and infant mortality 
rates for New York City reported earlier 
paper. 

White and non-white fetal, neonatal and 
postneonatal mortality rates have been ana- 
lyzed for New York City neighborhoods, scaled 
according degree non-white (Negro) birth 
density for the years 1953-55. Findings have 
been compared similar analysis for the years 
1945-47. 

The relative disadvantage non-white 
rates all neighborhoods has increased for 
fetal mortality, decreased for postneonatal mor- 
tality, and remained unchanged for neonatal 
mortality during this eight-year time period. 
There was change the differentials white 
and non-white rates neighborhoods for any 
the indices fetal infant loss. There was 
evidence change the pattern resi- 
dential segregation New York City when data 
the neighborhood distribution white and 
non-white births were examined. This problem 
has been compounded the in-migration 
Puerto Rican families during the eight years 
surveyed. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SUICIDE AND OCCUPATION 


the Editor: 

Elvin Powell, “Occupation, Status, and 
Suicide: Toward Redefinition Anomie” 
(American Sociological Review, April, 1958), 
presents data which shows professional-mana- 
gerial the occupational category most fre- 
quently occupied the white males the 
Standard Metropolitan Area Tulsa, Oklahoma 
over period twenty years. Jack Gibbs 
and Walter Martin Theory Status 
Integration and Its Relationship Suicide” 
(in the same issue), indicate that professional- 
managerial the occupational status most highly 
“integrated” with the white-male, color-sex 
status combination. According this theory, 
the suicide rate white males the profes- 
sional-managerial occupational status should 
lower than that white males any other 
occupational category. The data, however, show 
the suicide rate those the professional- 
managerial category consistently higher than 
the suicide rate for the sales-clerical and crafts- 
men categories and, with one exception, higher 
than that the operatives category. 

There remains the possibility that the white- 
male, professional-managerial status combina- 


tion not well “integrated” with age, re- 
ligion, marital status, for instance, are 
other white-male, occupation status combina- 
tions. Data test this possibility with respect 
religion and marital status are not readily 
available. However, age data are readily avail- 
able. The “integration” age with occupation 
for males Tulsa computed the manner 
Gibbs and Martin shown the accompany- 
ing table. Nonwhite males are included the 
tabulation but they represent only very small 
fraction those the occupational categories 
under discussion. The professional-managerial 
category about well integrated crafts- 
men, and operatives, and even somewhat more 
“integrated” than sales-clerical. 

least for the present, seems that Powell’s 
theory explains the relative magnitude the 
Tulsa white male, professional-managerial sui- 
cide rate better than the theory Gibbs and 
Martin. Powell’s theory, the professional- 
managerial group, rather than being identified 
with greater lack status integration, iden- 
tified with greater lack integration between 
internalized ideology and personality needs. 

BERTHOLD BRENNER 


Washington, 


INTEGRATION OcCUPATIONAL STATUS AGE FoR MALEs 1950* 


Occupational Category 
Pro- Craftsmen Operatives 
fessional- Sales- Unskilled Service 
Age Years Managerial Labor) Labor) Labor Workers 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Per cent nonwhites included 2.1 1.9 3.8 7.6 27.7 39.5 


Department Commerce, Seventeenth Census the United States: 1950 Population, Vol. 
11, Part 36, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 200-201, 206-207. 
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TERMINOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


the Editor: 


the April, 1958 issue the Review Dr. 
Panos Bardis takes task for the 
special sense which made use the term 
“dialogue.” (p. 202) view the fact that 
have never since used the term this sense, 
might plead that error not repeated could 
excused any well-wisher. not make 
such plea, however, for not regard the 
usage erroneous. Quoting from recognized 
Modern English Usage (ist edition, London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1926): 

dialogue neither necessarily, nor necessarily not, 

the talk two persons; for the want 

word confined two, see DUOLOGUE. (p. 112). 

duologue bad formation, but there are diffi- 

culties the way making good one; dyo- 
logue, which better only one respect, in- 
distinguishable sound from dialogue; dilogy 
conflicts with trilogy tetralogy; dittologue sug- 
gests ditto; less bad 
than duologue after monologue. The best course 
get along well may with dialogue 

peculiarly bad words that are designed only 

for the educated. 124). 


Let call attention one key phrase: 
“the best course get along well may 
seems me, therefore, that use “dia- 
logue” the sense conversation between 
only two persons quite permissible, regard- 
less etymology. 

Now, with regard technical terms gen- 
eral, should like again offer quotation, 
this time from Fowler and Fowler’s 
The King’s English (3rd edition: Oxford: Clar- 
endcn Press, 1931, 29): might indeed 
desired that the man science should always 
call the man Greek composition god- 
father his gas his process; but point 
less importance. Every one has been told 
school how telegram ought telegrapheme 


but this time have long ceased mourn 
for the extra syllable. 

Dr. Bardis doubtless quite familiar with 
Greek and possibly with Latin, but this fa- 
miliarity may have betrayed him into undue 
reliance etymology parallel the pedantic 
insistance telegrapheme instead telegram. 
scientific terminology, and even ordinary 
English, reliance etymology dangerous 
the extreme, shown the fact that 
“check dress,” meaning thereby dress made 
cloth having check, checked, checkered 
pattern, might lead Dr. Bardis the inference 
that the dress had been given the woman 
wearing the Shah Persia. After all, the 
term “check” comes from “Shah,” our 
term “checkn ate,” deriving from mat, 
“The King dead.” From the game chess, 
and its relative, checkers, came the reference 
the board which the game played, and 
from this turn the pattern itself. (Here 
see Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, vol. 
entry “check,” 297.) might well, there- 
fore, pay little less attention etymology, 
and little more current usage. 

The remark has also been made Dr. Bardis 
that “trialogue” does not occur any languge. 
Here might refer Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language (New York: Holt, 1933, pp. 255, 
257), where mention made number 
(three persons). Some Melanesian languages 
are characterized the extensive use trial 
forms. Ergo, trialogue. 

Where “polylogue” concerned, again let 
make reference the dangers simple 
etymological derivation. connection with dia- 
logue and trialogue, would seem clear that 
“polylogue” makes contemporary sense, re- 


what meant ancient Greek. 


This entire matter, from start the present 
might justly viewed tempest 
teapot—but, “Sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind.” 

Howarp BECKER 

University Wisconsin 


Grants for Sociologists 


The American Sociological Society has received from The Asia Foundation 
grant $2,500, for the purpose encouraging closer relations between Asian and 
American sociologists. The funds will used three ways: 


(1) enable Asian sociologists become members the American Sociological Society 
and receive three-year subscription one more its official publications. 


(Membership the Society and three-year subscription the American Sociologtcal 
Review will $1.00; all Society publications are desired, the three-year cost will 
$2.00. Applicants should write directly The American Sociological Society, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York New York. Payment may made 
UNESCO coupons any way convenient and acceptable under the exchange regula- 
tions the Asian country concerned. The privilege extended graduate students 
well established sociologists.) 


(2) enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable subscribe, subscribe publications the Society reduced 
rates. 


(The cost three-year institutional subscription the American Sociological Review 
will $2.00; and for all the publications the Sociometry, $3.00— 
payable above.) 


(3) supplement travel expenses for Asian sociologists who are the United States and 
who wish attend meetings the American Sociological Society. 


(Applicants must least the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. applicant should write the Chairman the 
administering committee, listed below. his request the applicant should give his 
regular academic position, the nature his study visit the United States, the 
meeting which plans attend, and the sum necessary for transportation and 
from the meeting.) 


The grant being administered special committee composed the 


Professor Kingsley Davis, Chairman, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Wolfram Eberhard, Department and Social Institutions, University 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Amos Hawley, Department Sociology, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Professor Marion Levy, Jr., Department Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Professor Bryce Ryan, Department Sociology and Anthropology, University Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
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THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


THE CONCEPTS CULTURE AND 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Berkeley, California 
AND 
Harvard University 


There seems have been good deal 
confusion among anthropolgists and sociologists 
about the concepts culture and society (or, 
social system). lack consensus—between 
and within disciplines—has made for semantic 
confusion what data are subsumed under 
these terms; but, more important, the lack has 
impeded theoretical advance their inter- 
relation. 

There are still some anthropologists and soci- 
ologists who not even consider the distinc- 
tion necessary the ground that all phenomena 
human behavior are sociolcultural, with both 
societal and cultural aspects the same time. 
But even where they recognize the distinction, 
which can said now commonplace, 
they tend assume determinative primacy for 
the set phenomena which they are more 
interested. Sociologists tend see all cultural 
systems sort outgrowth spontaneous 
development, derivative from social systems. 
Anthropologists are more given being holistic 
and therefore often begin with total systems 
culture and then proceed subsume social 
structure merely part culture. (“Social 
anthropology” perhaps represents secession 
within anthropology that inclines prefer the 
sociological assumption.) 

Our objective the present joint statement 
point out, far methodological primacy 
concerned, that, either these assumptions 
preferential priori and cannot validated 
today’s state knowledge. Separating cul- 
tural from societal aspects not classifying 
concrete and empirically discrete sets phe- 
nomena. They are distinct systems that they 
abstract select two analytically distinct sets 
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components from the same concrete phe- 
nomena. Statements made about relationships 
within cultural pattern are thus different 
order from those within system societal 
relationships. Neither can directly reduced 
terms the other; that say, the order 
relationships within one independent from 
that the other. Careful attention this 
independence greatly increases the power 
analytical precision. sum, feel that the 
analytical discrimination should consistently 
maintained without prejudice the question 
which more “important,” “correct” 
“fundamental,” indeed such questions turn 
out meaningful all. 

possible trace historically two succes- 
sive analytical distinctions that have increased 
this analytical precision. might suggested 
that the differentiation was division 
subject-matter broadly along the lines the 
heredity-environment distinction. English- 
speaking countries, least, the most important 
reference point the biologically oriented 
thinking the generation following the pub- 
lication Darwin’s Origin Species. Here the 
social scientists were concerned with defining 
sphere investigation that could not treated 
simply biological the then current mean- 
ing that concept. Tylor’s concept culture 
and Spencer’s the social superorganic were 
important attempts formulate such sphere. 
Thus the organism was assigned the bio- 
logical sciences and culture-society (as yet 
more less undifferentiated) assigned the 
sociocultural sciences. 

the formative period both disciplines, 
then, culture and society were used with rela- 
tively little difference meaning most works 
major influence. the anthropological tra- 
dition, Tylor and Boas used culture designate 
that aspect total human social behavior (in- 
cluding its symbolic and meaningful products) 
that was independent the genetic constitu- 
tions and biological characteristics organisms. 
The ideas continuity, creation, accumulation, 
and transmission culture independent bio- 
logical heredity were the key ones. the soci- 


| 
|. 
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ological side, Comte and Spencer, and Weber 
and Durkheim spoke society meaning es- 
sentially the same thing that Tylor meant 
culture. 

For considerable period this condensed 
concept culture-and-society was maintained, 
with differentiation between anthropology and 
sociology being carried out not conceptually but 
operationally. Anthropologists tended confine 
their studies nonliterate societies and soci- 
ologists concerned themselves with literate ones 
(especially their own.) did not seem neces- 
sary much further. Now believe that 
knowledge and interests have become sufficiently 
differentiated that further distinctions need 
made and stabilized the routine usage 
the relevant professional groups. Such need 
has been foreshadowed the practice many 
anthropologists speaking social organiza- 
tion one major segment branch culture, 
and some sociologists discriminating such 
categories values, ideologies, science, and art 
from social structure. 

this way second analytical distinction 
has taken (or taking) shape. suggest that 
useful define the concept culture for 
most usages more narrowly than has been 
generally the case the American anthropo- 
logical tradition, restricting its reference 
transmitted and created content and patterns 
values, ideas, and other symbolic-meaningful 
systems factors the shaping human 
behavior and the artifacts produced through be- 
havior. the other hand, suggest that the 
term more generally, social system 
—be used designate the specifically relational 
system interaction among individuals and 
ture” should understood ellipsis mean- 
ing “member the society culture X.” One 
indication the independence the two the 
existence highly organized insect societies 
with best minimal rudimentary component 
culture our present narrower sense. 

Parenthetically may note that similar 
analytical distinction has begun emerge with 
reference the older concept the organism, 
the other side the division outlined above 
which the social sciences came differen- 
tiated from the Where the term 
organism was once used designate both bio- 
logical and psychological aspects, has recently 


come increasingly important discrimi- 


nate specifically psychological component from 
the merely biological. Thus the term personality 
being widely used appropriate favored 
term expressive the distinction. 

speak, then, the analytical independence 


tween culture and social system is, course, 
not say that the two systems are not related, 
that various approaches the analysis 
the relationship may not used. often 
profitable hold constant either cultural 
societal aspects the same concrete phenomena 
while addressing attention the other. Pro- 
vided that the analytical distinction between 
them maintained, therefore idle 
quarrel over the rightness either approach. 
Important work has been prosecuted under both 
them. will undoubtedly most profitable 
develop both lines thinking and judge 
them how much each increases understand- 
ing. Secondly, however, building the more 
precise knowledge thus gained, may time 
expect learn which area each type con- 
ceptualization the more applicable and pro- 
ductive. some such procedure, should 
improve our position for increasing understand- 
ing the relations between the two, that 
will not have hold either constant when 
more fruitful not so. 

therefore propose truce quarreling 
over whether culture best understood from 
the perspective society society from that 
culture. the famous case heredity 
“versus” environment, longer question 
how important each is, but how each 
works and how they are interwoven with each 
other. The traditional perspectives anthro- 
pology and sociology should merge into tempo- 
rary condominium leading differentiated but 
ultimately collaborative attack problems 
intermediate areas with which both are con- 
cerned. 


OCCUPATIONAL ROLES 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, United States Air Force 


February 1958, all 2,500 active mem- 
bers the American Sociological Society were 
sent questionnaire requesting information 
about their jobs. The purpose the survey 
was provide current data for the Society’s 
brochure the roles sociologists, which 
being prepared Editorial Board appointed 
President Robin Williams. 

Nearly half the questionnaires were re- 
turned Apri! when the flow had practically 
stopped. Preliminary hand counts show the or- 
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ganizational contexts the “main job” listed 
these 1,200 sociologists follows: 


Education 
Government 

Business 

Social Welfare 

Legal, and Religious Organizations 
Foundations 

Other (mainly retired sociologists) 


Total 100% 


further breakdown the academic group 
shows that they listed various types appoint- 
ments: 


Sociology department only 
Other department only 
Research appointment, full-time 
combined with teaching 
Administration appointment (other 
than departmental chairmanship) 
Totai 


Thus sociology still primarily academic 
profession, although only per cent our 
members who responded are the traditional 
role “members sociology departments.” 
Another per cent are academic life but 
have part- full-time duty outside sociology 
department. Another per cent work outside 
academic institutions. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 


NOTICE CONCERNING THE 
1959 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1959 Annual Meeting the Society will 
held the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, September and Joint sessions are 
being arranged with the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety and the Society for the Study Social 
Problems. The following sections and chairmen 
have been arranged President Kingsley Davis 
and the 1959 Program Committee: 


Sections and Chairmen 


Sociological Theory 
Lewis Coser, 
Berkeley 


Methodology 
Herbert Hyman, Columbia University 


University California, 


Social Psychology 
Guy Swanson, University Michigan 
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Each member was also asked indicate the 
“functions” his job checking one more 
set choices. The results are follows 
person could check many functions were 
pertinent his job): 


Organizational 
Context Job 
Edu- Govern- Busi- 
Functions Job cation ment ness 
Teaching 95% 22% 
Research 
Administration 
Practice 
Other 
Number 
Respondents (936) (95) (60) 


Thus the research function has become close 
second teaching the proportion academic 
sociologists claiming part their jobs, 
and the primary function for sociologists 
outside academic life. Administrative work 
the third most important function the 
jobs held academic sociologists, while 
second for those government and business. 

order supplement and enhance these sta- 
tistics, the Editorial Board for the brochure 
also collecting career descriptions from sam- 
ple the Society’s members. 


AND PROCEEDNGS 


Political Sociology 
Robert Lane, Yale University 


Industrial Sociology 
Robert Dubin, University Oregon 


Criminology 
Donald Cressey, University California, Los 
Angeles 


Sociology Science 
Francis Sutton, Ford Foundation 


Sociology the Arts and Popular Culture 
Herbert Bloch, Brooklyn College 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
William Brown, Boston University 


The Family and Marriage 
William Kephart, University Pennsylvania 


Population 
Irene Taeuber, 4222 Sheridan Street, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland 
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Sociology Education 

Martin Trow, University California, Berke- 
ley 

Sociology Religion 

Gerhard Lenski, University Michigan 


Social Stratification 
Hollingshead, Yale University 


Urban Sociology 
Gideon Sjoberg, University Texas 


Sociology Organizations 

Philip Selznick, University California, Berke- 
ley 

Sociology Small Groups 

Omar Khayyam Moore, Yale University 


International Sociology 
Marion Levy, Jr., Princeton University 


Sociology Law 
James Davis, Hamline University 


Communication and Public Opinion 
Otto Larsen, University Washington 


Graduate Training Sociology 
Raymond Bowers, University Georgia 


Social Disorganization and Deviant Behavior 
Austin Porterfield, Texas Christian University 


Social Aspects Mental Health 
announced. 


Occupational Sociology 
Edward Gross, State College Washington 


Rural Sociology 
Harold Kaufman, Mississippi State College 


Age Status and Social Structure 
Glen Fuguitt, University Wisconsin 


Social Change and Economic Development 
Fred Cottrell, Miami University 


Medical Sociology 
Everett Hughes, University Chicago 


Social Structure and Personality 
Orville Brim, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation 


Rapidly Expanding Fields Applied 
Critical Analyses Outsiders 
Donald Young, Russell Sage Foundation 


Problems the Advancement the Sociological 
Profession 
Edgar Borgatta, Russell Sage Foundation 


History and Sociology 
announced. 


Members may submit papers directly the 
chairmen or, they are uncertain about the 
appropriate chairman, the Program Com- 
mittee, care Beverly Duncan, Department 
Sociology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Papers should not exceed 1500 words 
length and must received February 
1959, the latest. 

order provide our growing membership 
with the widest opportunity participate 
the annual program, each person allowed 
read only one paper the sole author, and 
contribute two programs only joint 
author each case chairman discus- 
sant one case. 

The sessions planned our Program Com- 
mittee promise original, challenging and 
informative. special effort being made 
this meeting improve the process com- 
munication the sessions. Also, feature the 
Chicago conference that certain sessions will 
the advancement the interests and position 
sociologists. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 


With the death Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
March 31, 1958, sociology and the other 
social sciences lost one the most produc- 
tive and imaginative social theorists our 
time. Her fields interest, securely based 
continually enlarging first-rate scholarship, 


embraced good number subjects, among 
them the methodology the social sciences, 
the relationship psychology and sociology 
political behavior, the theory human 
development and growth, the methodology 
psychoanalysis, and the place value 
concepts social theory. 

Born Lemberg (which the time her 
birth was part Austria), she received her 
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Ph.D. psychology from the University 
Vienna 1930. From 1931 1938 she was 
lecturer and research associate the Psy- 
chological Institute the University 
Vienna. She came the United States after 
Hitler’s invasion Austria 1938 and, 
the case her husband, the late Professor 
Egon Brunswik, accepted post the Uni- 
versity California. Berkeley she was 
professor the Department Psychology. 
During the academic year she was 
fellow the Social Science Research 
Council; 1950 she was invited lecturer 
and research consultant the Institute 
Social Research the University Oslo; 
she was fellow the Center for 
Advanced Study the Behavioral Sciences; 
and various times she was elected offices 
number learned societies. the time 
her death she was research associate 
the Institute Child Welfare and the 
Institute Industrial Relations, well 
research psychologist and psychotherapist 
Cowell Memorial Hospital—all affiliations 
within the University California. 

Her scholarly productivity bordered 
the prodigious. Her publications list com- 
prises more than fifty books, monographs, 
and lengthy contributions scholarly maga- 
zines, many which have been frequently 
reprinted and are considered classical pieces 
her fields interest and specialization. 
Perhaps best known her contribution 
The Authoritarian Personality (1950) 
which she was co-author; she pursued the 
findings this study extensive specialized 
research, much which has been reported 
scholarly journals and before learned 
symposia. Her latest publications include 
“Perspectives Psychoanalytical Theory” 
[1957]) and “Social Research and the 
Problem Values” (in the Journal Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology 

scholar and personality exquisite 
character and generosity, Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik commanded great respect and af- 
fection among her colleagues and students 
Berkeley and the world social science 
this country and Europe. Her com- 
petence, productivity, and boundless intel- 
lectual curiosity made her true member 
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the many but 


achieved few. 
Leo 


University California, Berkeley 


The Inquiry Association, Scandinavian or- 
ganization for the promotion debate and research 
problems common philosophy and the various 
branches the behavioral and social sciences, has 
published the first issue new quarterly journal, 
Inquiry. Included the Advisory Board are 
Rudolf Carnap, Campbell Crockett, Abraham Kap- 
lan, Harold Lasswell, Charles Morris, Robert 
Merton, and David Rynin. Manuscripts should 
sent Arne Naess, Institute Philosophy and 
the History Ideas, Oscarsgt. 30, Oslo, Norway. 


International Conference Social Work and 


_the International Association Schools So- 


cial Work are jointly publishing new quarterly 
journal, International Social Work, the first issue 
which appeared January, 1958. 


International Sociological Association. The 
Fourth World Congress Sociology will held 
Perugia, Italy, September 1959, probably from 
the eighth the fifteenth. There are three 
sections: Sociology Its Social Context, The 
Application Sociological Knowledge, III. Devel- 
opments Sociological Method. All papers are 
invitation the first section; the third section 
broken down into ten seminars, each chairman 
which will prepare paper. Section papers 
may submitted the following chairmen the 
sub-sections: (a) Industry: Professor René Clémens, 
University Liége, Institute Sociology, Belgium 
(b) Agriculture: Professor Hofstee, Agricul- 
tural University, Wageningen, Netherlands; (c) 
Education: Mrs. Jean Floud, Institute Education, 
University London; (d) Regional and Town 
Planning: Mrs. Ruth Glass, Social Research Unit, 
University London; (e) Public Health: Professor 
Gratchenkov, Academy Sciences the USSR, 
Moscow; (f) Mass Communications: Professor 
Morris Janowitz, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; (g) Population: Professor Livio Livi, Via 
Baldesi 18, Florence, Italy; (h) Public Administra- 
tion and Organization: Mr. Henning Friis, Ministry 
Labor and Social Affairs, Copenhagen; (i) Prob- 
lems Economic Growth Underdeveloped 
Countries: Dr. Angel Palerm, the 
American States, Washington, C.; (j) Ethnic and 
Racial Relations: Professor Franklin Frazier, 
Howard University, Washington, C.; (k) The 
Family: Professor Helmut Schelsky, University 
Hamburg, Germany; (1) Leisure: Dr. Ricardo 
Bauer, Society Umanitaria, Milan, Italy; (m) So- 
ciology Medicine: Dr. George Reader, New York 
Hospital, 525 East 68th Street, New York 21, 
New York. 

The Social Science Research Council administer- 
ing grant from the Carnegie Corporation New 
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York for travel grants international meetings. The 
committee charge seeks persons who their pres- 
ence, participation, organizing services, will make 
major contributions the success conference; 
and scholars who their attendance will gain ideas 
and contacts that will advance their own research. 
Special consideration given younger social 
scientists and those who have had little oppor- 
tunity become acquainted with foreign colleagues. 
Application forms may obtained from the Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. (See Social Science Research 
Council below.) 


World Federation for Mental Health. Plans 
for World Mental Health Year 1960 sponsored 
108 health and professional societies 
countries and territories have been announced. 
Following the pattern the International Geo- 
physical Year, the purpose the program 
stimulate mental health activities, including research, 
with maximum international cooperation. 


American Institute for Research and the Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh are developing plans for pro- 
gram research which would help fill long- 
standing need for factual information about the 
nature human talents and how best assist in- 
dividuals identify, develop, and use them. The 
proposal measure and describe one-twentieth 
sample 500,000 students currently 
grades through and follow them for twenty 
years. John Dailey has accepted the position 
Program Director for the study. Those who have 
accepted membership the Manpower and So- 
ciology advisory panel are Franklin Frazier, Don- 
old Marquis, Robert Merton, Joseph 
Nuesse, Fred Strodtbeck, and Samuel Stouffer, 
Chairman. 


Illinois Institute Technology. Creative 
trends urban building will the theme the 
fourth annual National Construction Industry Con- 
ference held the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
December and 11. Inquiries concerning the 
conference should addressed Mijanovich, 
Armour Research Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Missouri Sociological Society. Officers the 
Society for the current year are: Robert Mc- 
Namara, University Missouri, President; David 
Carpenter, Washington University, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wayne Wheeler, Park College, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Society will hold its annual meeting 
Columbia October 18, 1958. portion the 
program will joint session with the Conference 
Asian Affairs. 


The Ohio Valley Sociological Society. The 
following were elected officers for 1958-59 the 
20th Annual Meeting: President, Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, Indiana University; Vice-President, How- 
ard Rowland, University Pittsburgh; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marvin Sussman, Western Reserve 
University; Representative the Society the 
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Council the American Sociological Society, Ray- 
mond Sletto, The Ohio State University; Editor 
the Ohio Valley Sociologist, Robert Bullock, 
The Ohio State University. 


National Science Foundation. Harry Alpert 
resigned August Program Director Social 
Science Research order accept appointment 
Dean the Graduate School and Professor 
Sociology the University Oregon. Henry 
Riecken, formerly the Department Sociology, 
University Minnesota, has assumed the duties 
the Program Director. 

Among 246 recent recipients grants support 
science are Richard Atkinson, Department 
Psychology, University California, Daniel Lerner, 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology, and Robert Zajonc, 
search Center for Group Dynamics, University 
Michigan. 


Secial Science Research Council. During the 
academic year 1958-1959 the Council will accept 
applications from permanent residents the 
United States and Canada for the following types, 
among others, fellowships and grants for train- 
ing research: 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral Research Training 
Fellowships, provide more advanced research 
training than that afforded the usual Ph.D. pro- 
gram. Predoctoral fellowships are available only 
after fulfillment all requirements for the doctoral 
degree with the exception the dissertation, but 
applications may submitted anticipation 
fulfilling these requirements within the ensuing year. 

Grants-in-Aid Research and Faculty Research 
Grants, amounts 6,000 dollars, defray 
direct costs provide free time for individual 
research, both; available only scholars who are 
longer candidates for degrees and whose capacity 
for effective research has been demonstrated 
previous work. for the first time, these 
grants will awarded both January and 
April, with closing dates for applications November 
and February 

Special grants for social science research the 
following fields: American Governmental Processes, 
The Near and Middle East, and Slavic and East 
European Studies. 

International Conference Grants equiva- 
lent tourist-class fare for social scientists attend- 
ing certain international meetings designated 
the Council. 

addition the foregoing appointments for 
which individuals may apply directly, nominations 
are invited for the following: 

Faculty Research Fellowships, providing part- 
time release from other duties for independent re- 
search for term three years, for few social 
science teachers, normally not over years age; 
available only college and university faculty 
members the United States. 

Senior Research Awards American Govern- 
mental Affairs, provide maintenance and research 
expenses for one year for about five distinguished 
scholars. 
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Auxiliary Research Awards 4,000 dollars 
awarded without reference specific research proj- 
ects about younger social scientists selected 
the basis past achievement and future promise 
significant research. 

Closing dates for applications nominations 
will differ for the several programs, the earliest be- 
ing October 15. Prospective candidates are urged 
write early possible the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Requests for application forms should indicate age, 
highest academic degree held, present position 
activity, and the purpose for which fellowship 
grant desired. 


The Society for the Study Social Prob- 
lems. The official journal the Society, 
Problems, planning special issue law and 
social problems. Students the area are invited 
submit papers for this issue. Manuscripts should 
sent Erwin Smigel, Editor, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomingtc Indiana, before April 1959. 


Alfred University. Luke Mader Smith, Assistant 
Professor Sociology the University Buffalo, 
has been appointed Chairman the Department, 
succeeding Roland Warren who has left be- 
come Director the Community Study Service for 
the State Charities Aid Association. 


Brown University. Vincent Whitney has re- 
turned the Department after leave absence 
during which served Associate Demographic 
Director the Population Council. 

Harold Pfautz sabbatical leave for the 
fall semester. 

Kurt Mayer and Sidney Goldstein have re- 
ceived research grant from the Business 
Administration for two-year field study prob- 
lems business growth Rhode Island. Their 
monograph, Migration and Economic Development 
Rhode Island, has just been published. Goldstein’s 
book, Patterns Mobility, 1910-1950: Method 
for Measuring Migration and Occupational Mobility 
the Community, will published early this fall. 

Louis Giddings, Director the Haffenreffer 
Museum the American Indian, was appointed 
Secretary Section (Anthropology) the 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science. May took part the Circumpolar 
Conference held Copenhagen, and spent the 
summer months Alaska, continuing his archaeo- 
logical excavations. 

Surinder Mehta spent the summer months 
the Population Research and Training Center 
The University Chicago completing his research 
the urban labor force Burma. 


University Buffalo. Gross, Profes- 
sor Sociology, was elected President the Up- 
state New York Sociological Society the annual 
meeting held last May. 


University California, Berkeley. Reinhard 
Bendix serving Chairman the Department 
Sociology and Social Institutions for three-year 
term, replacing Herbert Blumer. Bendix and Sey- 
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mour Lipset have recently published evalu- 
ation and annotated bibliography the field 
Political Sociology special issue Current 
Sociology, and have completed book, Social 
Mobility Industrial Society, published soon. 

Herbert Blumer sabbatical leave Brazil 
UNESCO research consultant the Centro 
Socialis. 

Kingsley Davis has been reappointed the United 
States delegate the Population Commission 
the United Nations. Richard Forstall, formerly 
with Rand McNally and Company, joined the staff 
International Urban Research last January. 
Erving Goffman and David Schneider 
Anthropology) are members the Center for 
the Integration Social Science Theory. William 
Kornhauser has been appointed research associate 
the Institute Industrial Relations. 

During the past summer Wolfram Eberhard 
taught Rangoon, and Herbert Franz Schurmann 
was Hong Kong interviewing refugees from Com- 
munist China part his study Communist 
organizational methods and response. 

New Assistant Professors are Bernard Cohen and 
Neil Smelser, both formerly Harvard Univer- 
sity. Bennett Berger and Jack Gibbs have been ap- 
pointed Lecturers for the current year. 

Three new appointments outside the department 
include Marjorie Fiske, formerly Associate Director 
the Bureau Applied Social Research 
Columbia University, Director social science 
research the Langley-Porter Clinic; Burton Clark, 
Jr., formerly the Harvard School Education, 
the School Education; and Philip Rieff, for- 
merly Brandeis University and Fellow the 
Center for Advanced Study Behavioral Sciences, 
Assistant Professor the Department Speech. 
Among others who hold appointments outside the 
Department are: Jack London and Martin Trow 
Education, Donald Foley City and Regional 
Planning, Ernest Greenwood Social Welfare, 
Judson Landis and Clark Vincent, Home 
Economics (as Family Sociologists), Leo Schnore 
Biostatistics the School Public Health, and 
Leo Lowenthal Speech. Lowenthal, Schnore, and 
Trow are also members the Department 
Sociology. 

Holding Faculty Fellowships during 1958-59 are 
Kunio Odaka, Professor Sociology Tokyo Uni- 
versity, Ostergaard, Lecturer the Univer- 
sity Birmingham, and David Lockwood, Lecturer 
the London School Economics. 


Duke University. Alan Kerckhoff, formerly 
Vanderbilt University, and Joel Smith, formerly 
Michigan State University, have joined the staff 
Associate Professors. 

David Shaw, from the University Alabama, and 
Ida Harper Simpson, formerly University 
Illinois, have been appointed Research Associates. 

John McKinney was Fellow the first 
Summer Institute Gerontology held the Uni- 
versity Connecticut. 

Howard Jensen has retired from active teach- 
ing after twenty-seven years the Department. 
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University Idaho. Harry Harmsworth, 
Chairman and Professor Sociology, attended the 
Institute Social Gerontology the Uni- 
versity Connecticut; Alfred Bowers, Associate 
Professor, directed archeological research the 
Ryghs Site, near Mobridge, South Dakota; and 
Minnis, Assistant Professor, conducted 
summer tour European communities. 


Universtiy The program for the 
Ph.D. Communications has recently been revised. 
For information, please address Dallas Smythe, 
Chairman, Committee Graduate Study Com- 
munications, 119 Gregory Hall, University Illinois, 
Urbana. 


University Kansas. Robert Squier and 
Charles Valentine, from Berkeley and the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania respectively, will join the 
staff September assistant professors anthro- 
pology. Leaving the department this year are Rupert 
Murrill, who becomes Assistant Professor Uni- 
versity Minnesota, John Gullahorn, who be- 
comes Assistant Professor Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and Louise Sweet, who has accepted 
Social Science Research grant study 
Near-Eastern cultural life. Marston McCluggage 
has returned from the University Washington, 
Seattle. Lawrence Bee’s Marriage and Family 
Relations now press. Gordon Ericksen, who 
completing The Population the Indies 
Federation, was Visiting Professor Washington 
University, St. Louis, last summer. Charles War- 
riner, recipient Fulbright research grant, 
conducting research the Philippines. 


The University Kansas City. Ernest Man- 
heim now Henry Haskell Professor Sociology. 
Leon Warshay has joined the Department 
Instructor. 


Los Angeles State College. The title the De- 
partment has been changed the “Department 
Sociology and Anthropology.” Gilbert Geis attended 
the Summer Research Training Institute the 
Judicial Process the University Wisconsin 
Fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Louisiana State University. Homer Hitt has 
resigned Head the Departments Sociology 
and Rural Sociology, and succeeded Roland 
Pellegrin, and Associate Dean the Graduate 
School, become Dean Louisiana State Univer- 
sity New Orleans. 

Alvin Bertrand, was leave absence 
serve Head, Levels Living Section, Farm 
Population and Rural Life Branch, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Department Agriculture, 
has returned the University. 

Paul Price has been promoted Professor 
Sociology and Rural Sociology. 

Frederick Bates has joined the faculty Visit- 
ing Associate Professor Sociology and Rural 
Sociology. 

Walfrid Jokinen has been appointed Assistant 
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Dean the Graduate School and Assistant Profes- 
sor Sociology. 

Aubrey Borenstein has been appointed Instruc- 
tor Sociology. 


University Missouri, Department Rural 
Sociology. Robert McNamara president 
the Missouri Sociological Society 
elect the Missouri Public Health Association. 
Herbert Lionberger has been promoted Pro- 
fessor and Cecil Gregory Assistant Professor. 


University Pennsylvania. Thorsten Sellin 
was recently member and rapporteur inter- 
national committee which met the United Nations 
plan the future work program criminology and 
the next World Congress (1960) the the 
prevention crime and the treatment offenders. 

James Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll 
are co-authors Why Marriages Wrong; the 
authors’ comparative study, Families Size, 
scheduled for publication 1960. 

Otto Pollak directing research project the 
Family Service Philadelphia designed measure 
differences the effectiveness two types case 
work treatment. 

Fellowships from the Samuel Fels and George 
Leib Harrison Funds will permit Allen Grimshaw 
devote full time his research the sociology 
violence. 

Three members the Department are abroad: 
Lee the University Kiel, Digby 
Baltzell Spain, and Norman Johnston Spain 
and England. Marvin Wolfgang has returned from 
year Italy. 

Albert Hobbs, William Kephart, and 
Richard Lambert have been promoted the 
rank Associate Professor. Marvin Bressler ac- 
cepted position Associate Professor New 
York University. Donald McKinley Instructor 
the Department, and Harry Bash, Albert Chevan, 
Stephen Fybish, and John Thompson are serv- 
ing teaching assistants. 


Saint Louis University. The Department, which 
continues under the direction Clement Mihano- 
vich, Professor Sociology, has added ‘Anthro- 
pology program. The new program includes Allen 
Spitzer, Associate Professor Anthropology and 
Director Anthropological Research, and Joan 
Pena (Indiana University), Instructor Anthro- 
pology. Spitzer has published field work folk 
Catholicism and continuing work the Montana 
Blackfeet grant from the Human Relations 
Center. has received permanent appointments 
Research Professor Anthropology Mexico City 
College and the University Yucatan. Formerly 
president the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, serves the executive board the 
Catholic Anthropological Conference, and ad- 
visory editor for Social Anthropology the staff 
Sociological Abstracts. 


Southern Methodist University. Walter 
Watson, twice chairman the Sociology section, 
has been elected President the Southwestern 
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Social Science Association its annual meeting 
Dallas. Morton King, Jr., formerly Visiting Pro- 
fessor Northwestern, has been appointed Profes- 
sor the Department. Bruce Pringle has re- 
cently been promoted Associate Professor. 


State Teachers College, Dickinson, North 
Dakota. Erwin Karner, formerly the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin and East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, has been appointed the faculty. 


Temple University. Leonard Blumberg has 
been elected Chairman the Department So- 
ciology and Anthropology, replacing George 
Huganir who now serving Vice Provost the 
University. 


University Washington. special program 
study for limited number selected under- 
graduates who intend prepare for professional 
careers sociology now being offered. 

Walter Watson the University Wisconsin 
has joined the Department Assistant Professor. 
Sanford Dornbusch, who spent the last three 
years Harvard University, will return the Uni- 
versity Associate Professor. Peter Garabedian, 
who received his Ph.D. last summer, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor the University 
Rochester. Ralph Connor has accepted appoint- 
ment Assistant Professor the University 
Illinois. Stanton Wheeler has been appointed In- 
structor the Department Social Relations 
Harvard University. 


Washington University, St. Louis. Stuart 
Queen, member the Department for years and 
its chairman for years, one-time president 


the American Sociological Society, author 
numerous books and articles, was appointed Pro- 
fessor Emeritus last June. now Visiting Pro- 
fessor the University Wichita. 

David Pittman from Rochester and Albert Wessen 
from the University Vermont have joined the 
Department assistant professors, and are ap- 
pointed also the Social Science Institute and the 
Department Psychiatry. Wessen also the 
staff the Jewish Hospital St. Louis. 

Jules Henry participating study geria- 
tric nursing consultant the University’s School 
Nursing. The Public Health Service sup- 
porting the research. During the summer, Henry 
continued his work with disturbed children the 
Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School the Univer- 
sity Chicago. October, will Copen- 
hagen delegate the WHO Conference 
Mental Health Children. 

Paul Campisi and Robert Hamblin are par- 
ticipating study the adjustment rural 
migrants the urban area grant the 
National Conference Christians and Jews. 
Hamblin also research director study in- 
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vestigating factors conformity and 
formity adolescents. This work project 
the Social Science Institute with funds from the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

Joseph Kahl spent the summer visiting 
professor Mexico City College, and continued his 
research Mexican factory the social effects 
industrialization. 

Ralph Patrick was leave 1957-58 
direct production television programs 
values American life for the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. The production used 
KETC, the St. Louis educational station. Patrick 
now Associate Professor the School Public 
Health, University North Carolina. 

Demerath, consultant for World Health 
Organization’s Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
the administration social research international 
health progams, was South America for six weeks 
during the summer. Demerath served President 
the Society for Applied Anthropology 1957- 
1958. 

Stanley Spector has been appointed Associate 
Professor Far Eastern Affairs. June began 
months’ leave absence grant from the 
Social Science Research Council study the role 
intellectuals the political life Singapore 
and Malaya. 


Yale University. Leo Srole the Department 
Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical College, 
Visiting Professor during 

August Hollingshead, last year lectured and 
conducted research Great Britain under Ful- 
bright grant. Maurice Davie Fulbright 
grant the University Rome during the current 
academic year. Leo Simmons will sab- 
batical leave during the spring term. 

Richard Schwartz, leave during 1957-58 
engage research the Yale Law School, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor Sociology and 
Law. Richard Coughlin has been granted 
year’s leave absence continue his work with 
the Asia Foundation Hong Kong. 

Donald Trow has received grant from the 
National Institutes Mental Health for his in- 
vestigation Participation and Leadership Vol- 
untary Associations. Omar Moore’s grant from the 
Office Naval Research for experimental studies 
Problem Solving and Interaction and Charles 
Snyder’s grant from the Public Health Serv- 
ice for the study Alcohol and Higher Order 
Problem Solving have been renewed. 

Fellowships under Commonwealth Fund grant 
are available for the special two-year training pro- 
gram Medical Sociology. Fellowships pay 1,500 
dollars the first year and 2,000 dollars the second 
year, supplemented tuition scholarships from 
Yale University. The closing date for applications 
February For further information write 
Hollingshead, director the program, 1965 Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Myth the Ruling Class: Getano Mosca 
and the “Elite.” With the first English transla- 
tion the final version The Theory the 
Ruling Class. James Ann 
Arbor: University Michigan Press, 1958. 
vi, 432 pp. $7.50. 


This book “unabashed, old-fashioned ex- 
ercise cogitation, performed without benefit 
any task force research team.” con- 
scholarship and careful moral judgment. 

Professor Meisel tells that was im- 
pressed Mosca’s major opus (The Ruling 
Class, 1938) that began search for other 
works Mosca. found astonishing 
amount worthy writing and began think 
that the best Mosca was the Mosca the 
brief essays and articles. 

This book, intellectual biography the 
kind dear Lord Morley Lord Cecil, 
most readable. life sketched 
such way throw the necessary light 
his thought. Meisel analyzes his thought and 
criticizes examining all the available Mosca 
writings chronological order. What intrigues 
the author that Mosca, blessed long 
life, started staunch critic Marx and 
ended equally staunch critic Mussolini. 
Yet what makes him not merely interesting 
and original, but actually intriguing, that 
Mosca was always coherent and yet always 
evolution. 

The author begins the beginning with the 
Teorica dei Governi, Mosca’s first opus, and 
proceeds through the two editions the Ele- 
menti (published together the United States 
The Ruling Class), and then the History 
Political Theories and finally Parties and 
Labor Unions the Crisis the Parliamentary 
Regime, collection essays and articles pub- 
lished posthumously (1949). 

Meisel observes that Mosca started criticiz- 
ing Aristotle, Montesquieu, and Marx, and that 
after lifetime struggle slowly returned 
not Marx, least Aristotle and Montes- 
quieu. Not that endorsed them with exultant 
admiration, but what had been criticism became 
least toleration. The theory the ruling 
class, which Mosca had announced bluntly and 
almost mechanically, retouched much that 
what was formula first became myth, almost 
tale the end his long life. The man who 


had begun inflexible positivist ended 
being moralist. 

Meisel’s criticism acute and under- 
standing that adds Mosca rather than 
detracting from him. Mosca, major positivist 
writer, becomes, once Meisel has unfolded his 
critique, simply major writer. His relation 
other writers his times, particular his 
rival and arch-enemy Pareto, his student 
and follower Michels, bring both them 
life and they emerge they were: Pareto 
great, nasty man, and Michels little em- 
phatic statistician. And Mosca the complex per- 
son, whose thought seems straight and direct 
first glance, reveals many folds the second, 
and infinite number problems and germs 
problems the third. 

Actually Mosca moralist, whether 
wanted not. was moralist not 
only his writings but his own life; was 
moralist politics, and was moralist 
his attempt “substituting complete positive 
system for metaphysical system.” His peculiar 
forma mentis was due large part the struc- 
ture the Italian university system, which 
holds that all which occurs society 
reckoned, meditated, and taught within the 
limits, narrow sure, law school. 
fact some the most meaningful his writ- 
ings have been patiently identified and located 
Meisel his mugae. Preoccupation with his 
times was for Mosca strong his preoccupa- 
tion with positivistic science politics. 
learned that, just historian like Thucydi- 
des who can write the history his times 
rare, the political writer who can look 
his times with the objective eye the scientist. 

praise this book easy indeed: well 
thought out, admirably documented, warmly 
and soundly written, book considered not 
merely source learning and intellectual 
stimulation but literary enjoyment well. 
Meisel’s view Mosca complete, his view 
his times synthetic and accurate, his knowl- 
edge the major political theorists, seen 
through Mosca’s work, amazingly rich. And his 
choice Mosca’s most original contributions 
equally fine: the doctrine the ruling class, 
all its versions, and the principle juridical 
defense—Mosca’s superb definition govern- 
ment law. Equally rewarding his discourse 
Mosca the Machiavellian, with the Floren- 
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tine his right and James Burnham his left. 

This reviewer human enough indulge 
pedantry. page one finds the expression 
Why this expression with its 
implications illegitimacy and piquancy rather 
than “idée employed logically 
Tocqueville his notes? page 175 one reads 
that Mind and Society Pareto’s master work. 
True, are judge Pareto his works 
published English; strongly doubt that 
Pareto the Sociologist ever par with 
Pareto the Economist. The author the Socio- 
logia Generale far inferior writer—as Croce 
observed—to the author the Cours d’Eco- 
nomie Politique the Manuale Economia 
Politica. page 250 one reads that Trajano 
Boccalini was Venetian. Boccalini died 
Venice, but was born Loreto Marchi- 
giano rather than Venetian) and spent the 
best part his years Rome. 

These criticisms are taken for what 
they are: the fruits this reviewer’s pedantry 
and his concern for perfection book which, 
apart from these considered 
important contribution political theory and 
political sociology. 


SERENO 
Johns Hopkins University 


Klassen und der In- 
dustriellen Gesellschaft. DAHREN- 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1957. xiii, 
270 pp. 24.-. 


This attempt develop systematic theory 
social classes takes its point departure 
the unfinished last chapter Marx’s Kapital. 
Assembling relevant passages and fragments 
from variety Marx’s writings and providing 
some connective text his own, Dahrendorf 
first undertakes “complete” this chapter. 
reconstructs Marx’s class theory analytical 
model which employs the formulation 
new, presumably more adequate theory. Point- 
ing out that Marx did not intend describe the 
concrete structure industrial society but 
rather analyze the causes its change, the 
author argues that although class criteria 
ownership the means production 
—have proven inadequate historically his analy- 
tical model ought retained: the concept 
class should defined tool for the analysis 
social change, should not employed 
descriptive category. 

Dahrendorf distinguishes two alternative 
models for the analysis social structures: 
(1) Societies can viewed cooperative, in- 
tegrated social systems, functionally differen- 
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tiated into hierarchy social strata which 
tend form continuum. Social strata consist 
aggregates persons with similar income, 
prestige, and style life. The analysis social 
strata yields descriptive picture the nature 
social inequality given society but 
remains static and does not account for struc- 
tural change. (2) The second analytical model, 
the other hand, dynamic. views societies 
power structures which consist conflicting 
interest groups held together uneasily con- 
straint yet continually changing under the im- 
pact social conflict. Every power structure 
always consists two opposing groups quasi- 
groups: those positions authority who wield 
power and those who are excluded from the 
exercise authority and are therefore power- 
less. These two groupings—and only these—the 
author calls social classes: classes are conflicting 
groups defined their position power 
structure. 

This analytical distinction between classes 
power phenomena and social strata differen- 
tial distributions scarce goods and values 
useful, but its value greatly impaired the 
fact that Dahrendorf conceives the two 
models mutually exclusive alternatives. Thus 
categorically refuses analyze the interrela- 
tionship between class structures and hierarchies 
strata because considers this irrelevant for 
theoretical purposes. result his treatment 
the class structure contemporary indus- 
trial society becomes unnecessarily narrow and 
formal, bypassing some the most fascinating 
substantive problems. 

This painfully evident the final chapter 
where the author attempts apply his theoreti- 
cal model analysis modern society. 
Raising the question, “Are there still classes 
contemporary society?” answers that since 
classes are defined conflict groups any 
power structure, there exist many class dicho- 
tomies modern society there are power 
structures. industry the superordinate class 
consists managers, including all white collar 
employees, while the manual workers form the 
subordinate class. The political ruling class 
defines purely formal fashion the heads 
government departments, including the entire 
administrative bureaucracy, plus the parliamen- 
tary deputies the governing parties. The rest 
the citizenry presumably forms subordinate 
class. The truly crucial question the connec- 
tions between economic and political power 
structures dismissed the arbitrary assertion 
that these are separate and discrete structures 
erat demonstrandum. His purely formal 
approach permits the author conclude that 
modern society individual may simultane- 
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ously member different classes, depend- 
ing upon his role various power structures. 
fact, different members the same family 
may belong different classes the same 
power structure. sure, all this true 
definition but renders the theory essentially 
sterile for all substantive purposes. seems 
pity that this book which demonstrates analy- 
tical powers very high order well 
impressive command the literature has been 
permitted end such note. 
Kurt MAYER 
Brown University 


Man and People. GASSET. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1957. 272 pp. 
$4.50. 

Since the publisher, the dust jacket this 
book, gives rather inaccurate picture Ortega 
Gasset, may useful keep mind 
that this great Spanish writer was mainly 
philosopher. His ideas are found vari- 
ous, occasional, and sometimes unfinished writ- 
ings—writings which several professors and 
critics are today putting together show 
coherent and original system thought. 

Ortega undoubtedly deserves very distin- 
guished place among the major thinkers our 
age. Moreover, his concern with social aspects 
and problems constitutes one his earliest and 
more consistent interests. His approach the 
social face human life, not being bound 
the professional limitations the sociologist, 
shows notable nimbleness shifting constantly 
from one point view another: may 
consider philosophico-social rather than 
sociological approach. The very tension between 
the two terms the title this book, “Man” 
and “People,” reflects his main conception 
human existence: transfers social grounds 
the cardinal tension (which other contemporary 
philosophers, such Heidegger, Jaspers, and 
Sartre, recognize too, and whose roots are 
found Christian theology) between deep, 
true, “authentic” living and superficial dilapi- 
dated living. “We not actually live our gen- 
uine life,” writes Ortega. “The genuine reality 
human living includes the duty frequent 
withdrawal the solitary depths oneself.” 
Therefore, each individual fights, each soul 
always hesitating between its inner call col- 
lect itself (ensimismamiento) and the call from 
the outside world The worldly are 
the others, people, that is, the social slope 
human life. 

Around this anthropo-philosophical axis or- 
ganized the analysis social facts and phe- 
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nomena that Ortega brings out order 
explain the essence sociality. One must ask 
there exists fair justification for the course 
reprimand which our author directs sociol- 
ogists large, beginning with Auguste Comte, 
for having always neglected the definition 
society. Ortega was shocked when found that 
treatises sociology failed say what society 
is—as books biology fail give the notion 
life. The philosopher, suspect, was expect- 
ing from science something that science not 
supposed offer: the discussion the essential 
nature its subject, which belongs rather 
the philosophical approach. last Ortega him- 
self offering such approach Man and 
People, although unfortunately the book re- 
mained his death without the polishing touch. 

Especially stimulating, the second half 
the work, are the fine “reflections the saluta- 
tion,” and the chapter devoted language— 
where, the way, the linguistic guild also 
receives punishment from his hand. 

For the student the social sciences, fre- 
quently buried beneath the routines investi- 
gation, methods, and, sometimes, petty 
senseless problems, the reading Ortega’s book 
should very refreshing since draws atten- 
tion the deepest basis the subject matter 
professionally cultivates. 


AYALA 
Princeton University 


Free Society and Moral Crisis. 
Ann Arbor: University Michigan 
Press, 1958. viii, 252 pp. $6.00. 


This work the sociology the moral 
order grew out the author’s conviction that 
the greater need the present time for clari- 
fication sociological theory rather than for 
further empirical research. This assessment, fol- 
lowing upon the author’s completion his own 
research the moral integration American 
cities, has led the present effort “to digest 
and analyze what social science has say about 
the processes and problems moral order.” 
The result book which can provide the 
general reader well the student sociology 
with overview great deal work 
sociologists concerned with various facets the 
contemporary moral order. 

moral order the author means “the man- 
ner which ‘oughtness’ organized.” more 
analytical terms, the moral order comprises the 
set social values about which there con- 
sensus, and the complex norms and institu- 
tions which embody these values and bring them 
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into actual operation the society. Problems 
concerning the proper functioning the moral 
order are examined terms the kinds 
mechanisms which are operative needed 
cope with them. The first set problems an- 
alyzed pertains socialization new members 
the society into the moral order. The second 
set problems concerns the need control 
deviance. The author considers mechanisms 
for reorienting deviant groups, well means 
for retraining individual deviants. third prob- 
lem-area that maintaining key institutions 
good working order, especially their capacity 
for overcoming recurrent tendencies toward ex- 
cessive rigidity and the abuse power. Pro- 
fessionalization leadership and public moni- 
toring institutions are the major corrective 
mechanisms dealt with this 
fourth set problems concerns adjustment 
new conditions, such the appearance new 
inventions competing values, manner 
which supports the moral order. Collective prob- 
lem-solving and communication among classes 
are analyzed terms their significance for 
the readjustment the moral order. 

using functional aproach these prob- 
lems, the author introduces unity analysis 
which raises this work well above the general 
level the literature social problems. How- 
ever, functional analysis needs supple- 
mented historical analysis, and this would 
appear particularly true the study 
major problems the operation the moral 
order. The author’s discussion the genesis 
major threats the moral order does not 
possess the unity clarity attained his func- 
tional analysis mechanisms which mitigate 
these threats. But then there are very few ef- 
forts combine systematically functional and 
historical analysis even narrow problem- 
areas, let alone for problem such scope 
and complexity that moral order. The 
author’s reliance the functional approach 
does have the great advantage helping 
identify levers which people may seize their 
defense core values. 

WILLIAM 

University California, Berkeley 


The Sources Value. Pepper. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. xiv, 732 pp. $8.50. 


This impressive and important work. 
Stephen Pepper, philosopher the University 
California, started almost two decades ago, 
and its finished form thoroughly justifies the 
care and concern that went into its making. 
Here the point view expressed 1947 
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Digest Purposive greatly ex- 
panded and enriched. While the analysis pur- 
posive behavior still the central topic, much 
more attention now given issues involving 
biological, psychological, and sociological ma- 
terial, and the whole study integrated 
central concept which emerged the course 
the work—that “selective system.” Problem 
after problem subjected clear and illuminat- 
ing analysis. And while the author not seek- 
ing give advice, there much wisdom the 
book relevant the conduct personal and 
social affairs. Persons interested the natural 
sources human values, and the empirical 
study such sources, will wish make this 
book their own. 

The concept “selective system” defined 
follows: selective system structural 
process which unitary dynamic agency 
channeled such way that generates par- 
ticular acts, dispositions, objects (to called 
‘trials’), and also activates specific selective 
agency (to called ‘the norm’) which some 
the trials are rejected and others are incor- 
porated into the dynamic operation the sys- 
tem” (pp. 667-668). purposive act one 
instance such selective system: the purpose 
reaching certain goal both initiates acts that 
may lead the goal and selects among these 
acts terms whether they advance hinder 
behavior toward the goal. According Professor 
Pepper there are number other selective 
systems addition the purposive act: the 
consummatory field, the personal situation, the 
personality structure, the social situation, the 
cultural pattern, and natural selection. Every 
such system contains natural norm, and cor- 
responding every such norm there species 
value. Thus parallel the seven selective sys- 
tems listed above—beginning with the purposive 
act—there are the following seven kinds 
value: conative-achievement, affective, pruden- 
tial, character, social, cultural, and survival. 
the natural norms which the theory value 
study empirically, and these same 
norms which are “the ultimate empirical justi- 
fication for evaluative judgments” (p. 287). 

evident that Pepper’s approach values 
the general tradition the philosophers 
Perry, John Dewey, and Lewis, and 
the psychologists Tolman and Kurt Lewin: 
values are located terms behavior and are 
open scientific study; value judgments are 
empirical and cognitive nature, and are con- 
trollable reference facts.” seems 
that The Sources Value gives strong 
support this general tradition, and marks 
substantial advance over earlier formulations 
this position. 
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The isolation values terms selective 
systems opens the possibility for further 
advance this field relating value theory 
current work the general theory systems. 
Ross Ashby, for instance, shows, 
Introduction Cybernetics, how possible 
analyze the notions which Pepper has been 
led his own studies: “selection,” “regula- 
tion,” “error-controlled regulation,” 
and the like. 

Professor Pepper’s concern for empirical 
theory value rightly places him opposition 
the current concentration many philoso- 
phers upon purely linguistic analysis such 
value terms “good” and “ought.” Neverthe- 
less, such analyses, when carried within the 
framework general theory signs, seem 
legitimate and necessary supplement 
the work done The Sources Value. 

Morris 

University Chicago 


From Ape Angel: Informal History 
Social Anthropology. Hays. Draw- 
ings Sue ALLEN. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1958. xxii, 440 pp. $7.50. 

This fascinating, instructive, and fre- 
quently insightful book, and yet some ways 
most unfortunate one. Perhaps its virtues 
should attributed the author, who not 
anthropologist but translator, critic, play- 
wright, and novelist, and its defects blamed 
certain difficulties contemporary anthropol- 
ogy. The book popular history anthropol- 
ogy from about 1820, which attempts the gigan- 
tic feat treating the major figures the 
field biographically, with due attention their 
intellectual development, their professional 
careers and their personal lives; also under- 
takes examine dominant theoretical trends and 
set them historical context—a sort com- 
bination professional gossip and sociology 
knowledge. contains truly fascinating per- 
sonal information about such figures Bastian, 
Tylor, Frobenius, and Westermarck, mention 
only few the biographical vignettes. The 
biographies alone make the book enjoyable read- 
ing and provide interesting and useful informa- 
tion about the conditions which shaped the work 
these men. Unfortunately, Hays perpetuates 
certain longstanding errors and contributes many 
new errors, some them unintentionally humor- 
ous. His understanding the relationship be- 
tween the growth anthropology and the 
growth colonialism noteworthy and inter- 
esting feature the work, and there are clear 
presentations some the early controversies 
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anthropology. many points, the re- 
viewer’s opinion, major figures are slighted and 
minor ones elevated, but rather than discuss 
particular cases should prefer give some 
attention the difficulties with Hays’ overview 
anthropology, man, and culture. 

Hays has understanding culture 
system, nor the evolution culture. This 
reflected his view Malinowski, whom 
admires chiefly because brought “people” 
back into the study culture and because 
was interested applied problems, his brief 
and inadequate treatment Radcliffe-Brown 
and British and American 
tional anthropology general, and his chapter 
the nature culture. evident his 
descriptions the early evolutionists, his 
failure grasp major contributions Maine, 
Tylor, and Morgan, and his total neglect 
modern cultural evolutionary theorists such 
Leslie White, Julian Steward, and Gordon 
Childe (although the omission Childe not 
surprising work which avoids archeology 
completely). For Hays, anthropology advances 
when deals with contemporary cultures, when 
becomes interested psychoanalysis, and 
when pays attention the individual. 

the same time, Hays excited the 
fact that anthropology now concerned with 
applied problems—with efforts alleviate hu- 
man misery. sees potential tool 
man’s climb from ape angel, journey 
sees far from complete. somewhat dis- 
turbing, however, find anthropology peddled 
popular panacea book which shows 
understanding neither the developmental 
forces which affect culture, nor the nature 
short-term culture change, nor the nature 
cultural systems. One cannot but wonder 
how anthropology which seen valuable 
and progressive the degree that turns into 
social psychology can instrument for the 
understanding controlling the development 
cultural systems the relations between 
such systems. would seem the reviewer, 
however, that the work does reflect reasonably 
well the views fair number anthropologists 
regarding the course, present state, and major 
contributions the field anthropology, and 
hence that Hays not held accountable for 
the confusion which the reader likely 
finish the book. From Ape Angel readable 
and interesting, too full inaccuracies fact 
and interpretation recommend the public 
students, and sad reminder anthro- 
pology’s need for adequate treatment its 
own history. 

Davip ABERLE 

University Michigan 
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Responsibility Mass Communication. 
New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. xxiii, 391 pp. $4.50. 


approached this book warily, being preju- 
diced against journalism and even more against 
schools teaching it. was pleasantly disap- 
pointed. Mr. Schramm writes well; perceives, 
explores, and vividly illustrates important and 
generally neglected problems mass communi- 
cation. Reinhold Niebuhr’s introduction, after 
lucid summary, ponders those problems sub 
specie eternitatis. 

Although deploring excesses and deficiencies, 
Professor Schramm upholds the framework 
within which mass communications are pro- 
duced and distributed present. hopes that 
those responsible will become more responsive 
(rather vaguely suggested) moral, 
and social standards. This achieved 
exhortation, research, and professionalization. 

share neither Professor Schramm’s hope, nor 
his premises. came his conclusions 
setting unwarranted dilemma: govern- 
ment control versus faith more responsible 
use freedom. Yet, think that would 
quite possible protect the rights individu- 
als, which Professor Schramm cherishes less 
than do, without relying either govern- 
ment control—which agree would not lead 
really amounts here counsel despair. 
For example, not see why should 
hard protect the individual’s right privacy 
from the public craving for entertainment, 
craving which exploited the mass media 
for sales purposes. Why not prohibit publicizing 
the sexual activities any identifiable living per- 
son? What public interest would harmed? 
(Exceptions might made when the free con- 
sent parties involved obtained, con- 
nection with some police court actions.) 
Equally, the law might bar publication pic- 
tures identifiable persons without consent 
legal warrant. And the libel laws might 
strengthened; misquotation and misrepresenta- 
tion should surely lead civil liability. 

sure, with such restrictions, the mass 
media might become less fascinating. But unlike 
Professor Schramm, not take for granted 
that the most widespread use mass media 
always the public interest. For instance, 
Professor Schramm’s view, newspapers print 
news—more less fairly. think more 
realistic regard them entertainment media. 
The murders, scandals, divorces, even the pic- 
tures traffic accidents, are selected for enter- 
tainment value and not because they are instruc- 
tive help inform public opinion. times 
they influence; often they amuse; hardly ever 


they inform. the case sports, human 
interest stories, columns, comic strips, the 
entertainment purpose disguised only barely 
all. Even the case serious news, the 
entertainment value greatly influences selection 
and presentation. Why then should allow the 
invasion something important, indeed es- 
sential, privacy, order jack the cir- 
culation newspapers? Once envisage the 
possibility restricting the content the mass 
media law—though not, sure, through 
administrative agencies—many, not all, the 
problems Professor Schramm raises will yield. 
Experience will tell how far. Some problems, 
such the vuigarity entertainment which 
Mr. Schramm quite rightly objects, are not, 
opinion, amenable correction. 

Professor Schramm has indeed written 
intriguing book. These critical reflections are 
but tribute his work. 


ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
New York University and 
The New School for Social Research 


Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. 
Key, Jr. Fourth Edition. New York: Thomas 
Crowell Co., 1958. xiv, 783 pp. $6.50. 


Shortly after the end World War II, this 
reviewer enrolled course American 
political parties. The text was Professor Key’s 
Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. was— 
least seemed one callow undergradu- 
ate—an excellent book. Now, dozen years and 
three editions later, the book better than ever. 

his Preface, Key asserts that the present 
edition Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups 
not just routine revision calculated “to 
make obsolete the stocks earlier editions 
the hands second-hand book dealers.” 
lives the promise. 

While the basic organization the book re- 
mains largely unchanged, all chapters have been 
brought date, most them rewritten, 
and some them cast new interpretative 
frameworks. mention only few noteworthy 
examples: the early chapters political interest 
groups are now more firmly anchored group 
theory and linked more explicitly the mater- 
ial political parties than earlier editions; 
his chapter the nature and functions par- 
ties contains new analysis consensus which 
rescues the concept from the murky limbo 
which usually resides; the treatment party 
finance has been drastically altered light 
recent congressional investigations and research, 
while his discussion the role parcy the 
legislative process contains new material the 
effects party affiliation the voting be- 
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havior congressmen. Several chapters draw 
heavily upon the author’s recent investiga- 
tions into state two-party systems and direct 
primaries. 

This edition also includes three new chapters. 
One, congressional nominations, pioneer- 
ing exploration largely neglected subject. 
The two separate chapters presidential and 
congressional elections not only skillfully sum- 
marize recent voting behavior research but, 
taken together, provide refreshing new ap- 
proach the old questions party decentraliza- 
tion and the separation power. 

Methodologically, Professor Key middle- 
of-the-roader. This book does not seek elab- 
orate formal theory political parties, nor 
purely descriptive. analyses American poli- 
tics using limited, middle-level theories. This 
theorizing both imaginative and characterized 
hard-headed grasp political realities. His 
ingenuity devising indices and tests for his 
generalizations impressive. The book’s grace- 
ful literary style and astringent wit may astonish 
those unfamiliar with Key’s earlier writings. 

All sociologists who believe that modern 
political science fuzzy blend law, his- 
tory, and philosophy ought read this book 
and treat themselves pleasant surprise. 
Those with interest political research would 
well study this book with care. Far too 
much what passes for political sociology 
politically naive and shockingly ignorant 
recent advances political science. Professor 
Key’s book can serve potent remedy for 
both failings. 

University North Carolina 


Organized Business France. Henry 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. xx, 514 pp. $7.50. 


The social problems post-war France have 
stimulated much useful research into the actual 
working French institutions; such research 
may one day help “demythologise” French 
political doctrines. Professor Ehrmann’s book 
careful, well-documented study the poli- 
cies and activities one powerful group 
French society. The first part the book gives 
short history employers’ associations from 
the 1930’s, through the period the Popular 
Front and under the Vichy régime, the 
liberation France. The second part con- 
cerned with the structure and activities pres- 
ent day employers’ associations, and includes 


very informative chapter the connections be- 
tween business and politics. The third part 
examines the policies the associations 
number specific economic issues, and their 
attitudes the matter industrial relations. 

Some important features the economic and 
social structure are revealed this examina- 
tion. French businessmen have been slow 
organize, establish any relations with the trade 
unions, and interest themselves efficient 
production, good labor relations collective 
bargaining. 19th century bourgeois mentality 
has kept them isolated from each other and 
remote from the despised (amd feared) pro- 
letariat. Before 1936, the national employers’ 
association comprised chiefly the large corpora- 
tions and such groups the Comité des Forges. 
The first real impetus organize wider 
scale came from the Popular Front government, 
and business interests then united simply 
defend private property against the threat 
socialism. Later, businessmen took prominent 
part constructing the Vichy régime’s version 
the corporate state, and Professor Ehrmann 
shows that many the leaders the post-war 
employers’ movement served their 
ship the Vichy Organization Committees. 

All this indicates the deep-rooted class an- 
tagonisms modern French society. Professor 
Ehrmann indeed sometimes refers the busi- 
nessmen class, but speaks usually 
“pressure group.” The latter term seems inap- 
propriate for social group which, this book 
shows detail, chiefly concerned with the 
defense whole economic and social order 
against other groups which challenge that order. 
could properly applied the smaller asso- 
ciations particular industries regions (such 
the alcohol lobby) which pursue narrower and 
more immediate interests. The significance 
class differences shown again the difficul- 
ties experienced uniting within single organ- 
ization the large corporations and the small and 
medium producers. 

The book largely descriptive, but suggests 
many problems for analysis. concluding 
chapter Professor Ehrmann examines briefly 
some the broader implications his study: 
the social effects the co-existence strong 
pressure groups and weak governments, the con- 
sequences tenaciously held ideology hostile 
large scale enterprise, and the pervasive in- 
fluence class antagonism. Whoever writes the 
first comprehensive account the social struc- 
ture France will find invaluable material 
this book. 

London School Economics and 

Political Science 
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The French Political System. Maurice 
VERGER. Translated and ROBERT 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1958. xi, 227 pp. $4.00. 


Monsieur Duverger’s book essentially 
text for American students, one series 
designed provide short yet detailed studies 
the politics various countries. 

text, the work fulfills many its 
functions quite well. Political institutions are 
described with clarity and brevity are the 
histories and programs the major political 
parties. There are some errors fact (for 
example, the discussion the popular front) 
and some points which one might differ with 
the author’s emphases (for example, his under- 
playing the role cabinet instability). How- 
ever, these criticisms not detract from the 
essential merit the institutional portions 
the work. 

The major criticism which can levelled 
against the study is, fact, that concen- 
trates almost entirely upon institutional analysis. 
Aside from the use some quasi-Marxist vocab- 
ulary interladen with vague references na- 
tional character (“the French are individual- 
ists,” “the French think historical terms”), 
the author makes little attempt relate politi- 
cal institutions and forces the social system 
which they are part. 

And yet Monsieur Duverger aware that the 
peculiar form political institutions not 
dealt with this way, that the structure 
politics well its dynamics can only 
understood within wider social context. For 
example, recognizes that the continued exist- 
ence multiplicity mutually antagonist 
parties, cabinet instability, and general immobil- 
ism are not explained terms lack 
single member plurality electoral districts the 
lack effective dissolution power. Why, 
then, this blindness the more interesting 
problems which grow out study the rela- 
tionships between political and social structure? 

Part the answer would seem lie the 
fact that this volume was written text, 
and this sense the above criticisms are some- 
what unfair. the other hand the full answer 
probably goes somewhat deeper. Frenchmen 
share with most other peoples lack per- 
spective regards the basic framework their 
social life. Until recently this has been com- 
pounded the fact that France seemed most 
easily analyzed that country which the 
dilemmas and conflicts European society were 
most sharply etched, and where all the logical 
possibilities political thought 
emerged with sharpest clarity. Thus political 


scientists non-institutional bent have tended 
deal with French politics terms the 
“great issues.” 

With the erosion essentially 19th century 
issues this tendency the wane. Scholars 
are now tending direct their attention 
examination some the really key problems 
French political culture. Why the freezing 
the pattern fragmentation characteristic 
France since 1789? Why the continued hyper- 
trophy ideological nuances? this effort they 
have been helped considerably the system- 
atic study social systems which derives largely 
from Weber. Unfortunately, however, analyze 
France thus lower the status her political 
life from tragedy mere pathos, and this 
Frenchmen, like the nationals other coun- 
tries, find difficult accept. With the decline 
France’s real power the tragic and heroic char- 
acter her politics represents, more than ever, 
self-image greatness upon which all French- 
men can agree whatever their differences. 


STANLEY 
Smith College 


The Japanese Factory: Aspects Its Social 
Organization. James Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1958. xiii, 142 pp. $3.50. 


Handbook for Industry Studies. Everett 
Hacen. Glencoe, Free Press, 1958. 
pp. price indicated. 


Mr. Abegglen’s volume welcome one 
the field Japanese studies and the growing 
literature underdeveloped areas and the proc- 
ess modernization. sign progress, not 
enough for smug about, but progress all 
the same. The author has spent some consider- 
able time and effort actually looking the 
social organization modern Japanese factories. 
presents these observations, uses them 
correct what regards previous overesti- 
mate the situation, and draws from this 
experience some lessons much wider signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. Abegglen has been deeply impressed with 
how many holdovers from past Japanese social 
organization remain great force modern 
Japanese factory organization. The most tell- 
ing observation that makes that the 
formal acquisition job, either the 
management the general working force 
Japanese factory, tends lifetime com- 
mitment beth for the employer and the em- 
ployee. There little shifting firm affiliations. 
and the relations and obligations both sides 
endure even times slack demand. Many 
special aspects the Japanese employment pic- 
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ture flow from this. The factory social or- 
ganization often mirrors Japanese family organ- 
ization. Especially, the factory head loco 
parentis were. This has its turn many 
implications for efficiency judged strictly tech- 
nological terms. Nevertheless, the question 
raised whether Japan could have accom- 
plished what she did had such holdovers not 
existed. Japan judged have been successful 
specifically because she changed little. Since 
she was successful, the lesson suggested 
that other areas their development may pros- 
per best the continuities social structure 
(even though less efficient technologically) 
rather than the new ways and attitudes are relied 
upon, 

Mr. Abegglen states several occasions that 
the changes even Japan have been very great, 
but clearly preoccupied the extent 
which this has mot been so. feels that the 
views other writers, including myself, have 
overstated the extent these changes. His em- 
phasis continuity the whole salutary, 
for much this literature, even with appro- 
priate caveats, has not devoted sufficient ex- 
plicit attention the elements Japanese so- 
cial structure which have abided. The emphasis 
change seems justified insofar one 
contrasts what has happened Japan with the 
situation the Tokugawa Period, the basis 
from which these changes took place. major 
criticism his work this score would 
that: (1) tends neglect the importance 
the changed position the general social struc- 
ture those patterns with the most easily 
distinguished pedigrees, and (2) the lesson 
drawn from this for other areas may easily 
overstated. The great value that the study 
Japan has for other areas, opinion, 
not likely any easy carry-over lessons, 
but merely the perspective throws the 
problem. These other areas are little likely 
able repeat the Japanese experience. There 
very unusual power structure, originally devel- 
oped from kinship basis but clearly taking 
precedence over that base Tokugawa times, 
permitted the Japanese maintain control, 
but not hold back the tide—indeed the 
tides could accelerated. this respect the 
author’s emphasis family analogies, rather 
than the place the family the general 
social structure, tends misleading. 

Professor Hagen’s companion volume sets 
system analysis for industry studies with 
view enhancing their utility for comparative 
analysis. This system prefaced many wise 
and modest suggestions for students this field. 
Categories are neatly arranged, and major terms 


are explicitly defined. Students should find 
useful, and many heed its suggestions, later 
students wishing generalize from these re- 
searches will the true 
carper should much prefer taken into 
the confidence the author the explicit 
theoretical bases his system analysis, but 
any such careful essay this better than 
none. The next trick get used without 
becoming research dictator. this respect 
are particularly fortunate the character 
the author, one may descend the homi- 
nem 
Levy, Jr. 


Princeton University 


Toward the Automatic Factory: Case Study 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. xxii, 232 pp. $5.00. 


Automation: Study Economic and So- 
cial Consequences. FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
CHALONER. New York: Frederick Praeger, 
Inc., 1957. 276 pp. $5.00. 


These two volumes represent perhaps the 
polar types inquiry into the impact auto- 
mation contemporary society. Toward the 
Automatic Factory case study automa- 
tion single mill. Automation ventures 
over-all survey, based primarily American 
data, the nature and consequences all 
those recent technological advances included 
under the label “automation.” 

Walker’s account the first four years 
operation new continuous seamless pipe mill 
welcome addition field which the 
volume speculation and opinion, informed 
and otherwise, far outweighs close and detailed 
empirical study. Its central problem the im- 
pact the new technology group 
workers, this case three crews each 
which numbered eleven the outset and was 
reduced nine crucial point half-way 
through the study. The workers were formally 
interviewed during the first year operation, 
the beginning the third, and toward the end 
the fourth. During the second year there 
were repeated interviews with all levels man- 
agement well with the work crews. 

The analysis concentrates seven variables: 
job content, workers’ relations with one another 
and with supervision, working conditions, pay, 
promotion possibilities and seniority, and the 
interaction these variables and their relation- 
ship morale and productivity. 

treating the response automation 
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long term process rather than once-and-for- 
all reaction, Walker has effectively demonstrated 
the impossibility achieving simple answer 
the question its impact upon industrial 
workers. The particular sequence events 
this one pipe mill saw “three years battle 
between men and machine, before recon- 
ciliation and equilibrium forces was 
achieved” (p. 23). The course and outcome 
this sequence was determined the complex 
interplay the demands the technology, 
managerial practice and policy, and worker re- 
sponse the new processes and management 
actions. Automated production inevitably cre- 
ated new problems and changed the context 
which men worked: increased the amount 
attention and responsibility required most 
workers while lessening the sheer physical de- 
mands the job; limited the possibilities 
promotion and affected the pattern social 
interaction. But response these changes 
varied during the four year period the study; 
increased responsibility, for example, elicited 
complaints the beginning, but subsequently 
became source considerable personal satis- 
faction. The key morale and production 
seemed management policy and actions, 
although the effects management practice had 
seen context widespread fear and 
anxiety concerning the new technology and 
siderable distrust management. 

contrast the more less narrowly de- 
fined problem Toward the Automatic Factory, 
Automation treats some detail wide array 
problems. Professor Pollock examines the 
nature automation both factory and office, 
the present and potential rate which 
likely introduced, the problem man- 
power displacement and retraining, the impact 
managers and workers and the internal 
differentiation the industrial working force, 
and the effects big and small business and 
industrial concentration. 

Unfortunately the several chapters seem 
have been written different times and more 
less independently one another. The 
result great deal backtracking and the 
loss sustained analysis. The quality and 
character the analysis also varies widely. 
Professor Pollock his best dealing with 
economic issues, even though one might quarrel 
with some his conclusions, and his weakest 
examining the social consequences automa- 
tion, where engages the kind specula- 
tion which only studies the sort carried 
Mr. Walker can test. 

Smith College 
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Rich Lands and Poor: The Road World Pros- 
GUNNAR World Perspec- 
tives, Volume 16. Planned and edited 
ANSHEN. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 168 pp. $2.25. 


“No critic,” Myrdal insists, “has ever been 
effective without knowing thoroughly what 
was criticizing” (p. 106). The authors who have 
contributed far the World Perspectives 
series are without exception men whose long 
experience and present eminence entitle them 
undertake critical evaluation their fields 
and receive respectful hearing—Walter 
Gropius, Paul Tillich, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Gordon Childe, Denis Rougemont, and 
others well known. this group “spiritual 
and intellectual leaders our epoch who have 
paternity this extension man’s horizons” 
—as Miss Anshen rhapsodically describes them 
preface which comes close being mysti- 
que—Gunnar Myrdal has been describe 
and analyze the wide and economic 
inequalities which exist between the more and 
the less developed regions the world. 

This informal little book actually revision 
the lectures which Myrdal gave iate 1955 
Cairo invitation the National Bank 
Egypt and which were published the bank 
1956. The title the present American 
edition, Rich Lands and Poor, far less satis- 
factory indication the book’s contents than 
that the British edition, which Economic 
Theory and Underdeveloped Regions. Myrdal’s 
basic concern with economic theory and with 
its adequacy explanation for economic 
inequalities and framework for constructing 
effective development policies the economi- 
cally disadvantaged countries. Myrdal’s basic 
arguments will familiar those who know 
his viewpoint from his previous writings, espe- 
cially his books, International Economy and 
The Political Element the Development 
Economic Theory. 

essence Myrdal stresses several related 
points. Increasingly, economic inequalities and 
growing recognition these are important polit- 
ical realities the contemporary world. The 
causes poverty and lack development can- 
not use classical economic 
theories and, particular, assumption 
that stable equilibrium exists within and be- 
tween nations. What needed dynamic 
approach which sees the economic process 
cumulative because circular causation, which 
turn involves increasing rate change 
among all relevant variables whether narrowly 
economic not. Such change requires direct 
“policy interferences” through 
grams reach national goals; these turn 
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demand sweeping aside biased and inade- 
quate predilections implicit acceptance 
such doctrines faire and free trade, 
arbitrary separation production and dis- 
tribution spheres, and, fact, economic 
theory derived from conditions Europe and 
other western areas over relatively short time 
span. workable national plan must include 
effective control all its other 
aspects are not jeopardized. 

This book exhibits stimulating, provoca- 
tive, and, many ways, wise approach 
general theory economic growth. Despite the 
centrality the problem development 
the whole field economics, such general 
theory has yet been derived. What does exist 
(1) series hypotheses about limited 
aspects development their relations one 
another, (2) group concepts, such 
demand analysis, critical minimum effort, and 
demographic transition, which are applicable 
varying degrees concrete situations, and (3) 
large number empirical studies specific 
areas. Many the latter have proven useful. 
Yet they are not scientific the sense that 
they have had carried outside general 
theoretical framework and have constantly taken 
given host influential factors which 
are operating determinants the develop- 
mental course. Basic questions values and 
motivation, for example, have quite generally 
received only lip service. Yet, Myrdal prop- 
erly observes, these and other areas quite out- 
side the range traditional economic theory 
are interlocked with economic factors and 
markedly affect their behavior. 

may both too simple and too demanding 
insist that the “principle interlocking, cir- 
cular interdependence within process cumu- 
lative causation should the main hypo- 
thesis when studying economic underdevelopment 
and development.” But there ques- 
tion that this principle one whose detailed 
study crucial importance. Myrdal again 
performs the service questioning traditional 
approaches and shaking established habits 
thought. one sense much this has 
been said before, and large something 
that deserves being said again and again. 

Vincent HEATH WHITNEY 

Brown University 


Collectivization Agriculture Eastern 
ton: University Kentucky Press, 1958. 
214 pp. $5.00. 


April, 1957, the University Kentucky 
sponsored the Conference Collectivization 


Eastern Europe, directed Irwin Sanders 
the Department Sociology. Out came 
number essays and reports, presented here 
seven chapters: “Eastern Europe and World 
Affairs,” Enno Kraehe, “The Peasantries 
Eastern Europe,” Irvin Sanders, “Col- 
lectivization Agriculture Soviet Strategy,” 
Philip Mosley, “The Collectivization 
Bulgarian Agriculture,” Edmund Stillman, 
“Collectivization Czechoslovakia and Poland,” 
Ernest Koenig, “Collectivization Hungary 
and Romania,” Nicholas Spulber, and “Col- 
lectivization Agriculture Yugoslavia,” 
Jozo Tomasevich. addition, there are three 
Appendixes: “Marxist Population Doctrine,” 
Allan Beegle.and Ray Wakeley, “Mechan- 
ization Agriculture the Balkans,” 
Branko Peselj, and “Peasantisms,” Ray 
Wakeley. Basically, the work survey 
Communist efforts organize millions peas- 
ants into standard pattern production and 
control; tries discover why such regimen- 
tation has led less efficient agriculture from 
the standpoint total production although 
has facilitated the delivery produce state 
economic enterprises. 

May repeat the standard cliché that some 
chapters—as all symposia—are better than 
others? One two chapters give the impres- 
sion that the titles and the authors were in- 
cluded not because they are pertinent the title 
the book but find place for them the 
scheme things. But, the whole, this 
remarkable contribution the rapidly growing 
literature satellite Europe (most which 
has suffered qualitatively because the inclu- 
sion authors whose main qualification con- 
sists being born one these captive coun- 
tries). The editor, fact, has shown his 
previous works and the handling his edit- 
ing assignment here that heads the proces- 
sion real scholars specializing the compara- 
tive study rural sociology. This also one 
the few outstanding works which sticks 
the sociological approach and integrates with 
political sociology. The sections dealing with 
the distinction between ideological claims and 
“the facts life” are clear; Wakeley’s “Peasant- 
isms” the clearest summary available the 
doctrines the Central-Eastern-European peas- 
antry. Although there systematic bibliog- 
raphy included, many sources recent informa- 
tion are scattered most chapters. short, 
this rewarding volume which handles with 
sociological competence the analysis one cur- 
rent stream Soviet tyranny. 
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Coloured Minorities Britain: Studies 
British Race Relations based African, West 
Indian and Asiatic Immigrants. SYDNEY 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1957. 
258 pp. net. 


consequence immigration the non- 
white population Britain has probably trebled 
size since the end the second world war. 
The increase has been source some concern 
certain quarters and number studies 
racial relations Britain have been undertaken. 
Nevertheless, unlikely that the coloured 
population exceeds 200,000, less than half 
one per cent the total population. 
the circumstances may felt that British 
sociologists have devoted disproportionately 
large amount time studies racial ques- 
tions. Existing publications include detailed 
studies coloured communities and particu- 
lar groups coloured students and workers. 
might assumed that enough was known 
already and that further publications this field 
would unlikely throw fresh light the 
subject. However, Dr. Collins’ book unique 
and valuable addition existing studies and 
fills important gap the literature 
reasons. the first instance contains the only 
detailed and systematic sudy Moslem com- 
munity Britain. Secondly, the first at- 
tempt make comparative studies the situa- 
tion different localities and among different 
racial, cultural, religious, and national groups. 
There emerges, therefore, from Dr. Collins’ en- 
quiries much more representative and balanced 
account racial relations Britain than has 
been available hitherto. 

The main part the book devoted 
account research carried out Tyneside, 
1949-1951, and supplemented with additional 
data obtained more recently from the same local- 
ity and from shorter periods spent Lancashire 
and Wales. The author distinguishes be- 
tween “Moslem,” and “Chinese” com- 
munities, bui each these may further sub- 
divided. The Negro group consists West 
Indians from number places the Carib- 
bean, together with West Africans from various 
countries and speaking different languages 
their mother tongue. The Moslem group includes 
Arabs, Somalis, and Pakistanis, while the 
Chinese community studied contained some im- 
migrants originating from the northern provinces 
and some from the south, with consequent lan- 
guage differences. There are also first and second 
generation descendents all these groups. The 
outstanding feature, therefore, the coloured 
population Britain its cultural heterogene- 
ity, making any generalization virtual impossi- 
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bility. Nevertheless, one important difference 
emerges between the Negroes the one hand 
and the Moslem and Chinese the other. 
The majority the former aspired complete 
assimilation individuals and found the petty 
obstacles put their way source severe 
frustration. contrast both the Moselm and 
the Chinese immigrants exhibited strong internal 
group solidarity and tended prefer partial so- 
cial separation far residence and leisure 
time occupations were concerned. 

Dr. Collins draws attention the part played 
what calls “sponsorship” white persons 
positions prestige and influence, facilitat- 
ing the adjustment and assimilation coloured 
immigrants. the case the Negro com- 
munity Tyneside prominent white citizens 
were influential and the case the Chinese 
community particular shipping company made 
itself responsible for assisting the Chinese immi- 
grants, many whom were its employ. 
appears that the unfamiliarity the white 
majority with the coloured minority combined 
with characteristic feeling reserve towards 
strangers, makes doubly necessary that per- 
sons having prestige the white community 
should actively associate themselves with the 
coloured minorities order that whites whose 
status less secure are dissuaded from using 
the minority scape goat. 

Dr. Collins’ study largely descriptive 
character and eschews any attempt arrive 
theoretical conclusions. also refrains from 
presenting case studies individual immigrants 
and does not discuss detail questions indi- 
vidual adjustment from social psychological 
point view. obvious hypothesis emerging 
from his enquiry would that, while Negroes 
endeavouring assimilate and meeting with 
resistance are likely show evidence deviant 
behaviour and maladjustment, individual Mos- 
lems and Chinese would better adjusted 
because they are content not assimilate. Con- 
flict the latter case would more likely 
take the form inter-group clashes. The 
author does fact provide evidence this 
kind group conflict the case the 
Moslems, but more information about personal- 
ity characteristics and adjustment would have 
been valuable. Probably the fact that Dr. 
Collins’ book intended for the general reader 
well the social scientist accounts for the 
absence discussion. Despite this. 
omission undoubtedly useful field 
the value which enhanced the fact 
that the author himself West Indian. 


University Edinburgh 
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The Family Life Old People: Inquiry 
East London. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1957. xvi, 284 pp. $5.00. 


This study family life and problems 
old people long-settled working class 
borough Bethnal Green, near Central London. 
the second report the Institute Com- 
munity Studies and companion study its 
earlier publication, Family and Kinship East 
London Michael Young and Peter Willmott. 

The data for this book were gathered 
through interviews with sample 203 men 
and women pensionable age; two-thirds 
the interviewees were women, half them 
widowed. Nearly all were manual workers 
wives workers. Their names were obtained 
from records general practitioners. Having 
selected random seven the general prac- 
tices the borough, the author picked out every 
tenth card the doctors’ lists and recorded 
every male patient aged and over and female 
patients aged and over. 261 names thus 
secured, had discarded for one reason 
another, leaving sample 203 persons. 
The author claims that about per cent 
the population London covered doc- 
tors’ records and assumes that elderly people 
Bethnal Green are similarly covered. 

The first ten chapters examine systematically 
and quantitative detail the kinship network 
the old people: their residence relation 
children and other kin; the ties with sons and 
with daughters, with brothers and sisters; the 
family system care; the nature reciprocal 
services which bind generations; man and wife 
the home economy; the role the family 
against other social groups the daily lives 
the elderly. The second part the book 
treats social problems old age such retire- 
ment, poverty, isolation, loneliness. The author 
concludes with some recommendations for social 
policy. 

The sociologist will find the first part the 
study especially rewarding. The description 
family relations leisurely and replete with 
vivid excerpts from interviews. The family sys- 
tem which emerges out the narrative dif- 
ferent enough from the “middle-class American 
family” our textbooks stir scientific curi- 
osity. the central problem posed the 
author—are old people isolated from their fami- 
study gives negative answer. How 
close were the family ties the elderly can 
seen from the fact that the interviewees “had 
average relatives within mile and 
saw three-fourths all children, both married 
and single, once week, many third 
them every day.” The family services were not 
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onesided. Though the old people received much 
help from their relatives this help was recipro- 
cated, particularly through care grandchildren 
who lived the neighborhood. The author urges 
that public welfare agencies take cognizance 
the strength these family services hous- 
ing policy which would rehouse people near 
their relatives. 

But apart from this general conclusion 
the continuing importance generational and 
kinship ties, the book contains interesting find- 
ings the marked segregation between the roles 
husband and wife, the predominance the 
the family, the special bond between 
grandmother, daughter, and daughter’s child; 
the reserve between parent and child-in-law, and 
others. 

This book makes contribution the soci- 
ology the family well the study 
old age. tribute hope that com- 
parative studies will undertaken other 
regions and other classes. 

KoMAROVSKY 

Barnard College, Columbia University 


Free Time: Challenge Later Maturity. Edited 
Ann Arbor: University Michigan Press, 
1958. xii, 172 pp. $4.50. 


The Aged American Society. 
Drake. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958. 
ix, 431 pp. $5.50. 

the past decade the stream publications 
gerontology has gradually risen, and although 
flood tide probably sometime the future, 
the books under review are indications the 
state knowledge and the interest the 
problem aging and the aged American 
society. The first book, Free Time: Challenge 
Later Maturity, series papers originally 
delivered 1957 the University Michigan’s 
Tenth Annual Conference Aging. The papers 
reflect the interdisciplinary nature the con- 
ference, with sociology represented four con- 
tributors. The titles the papers reflect the 
focus the conference: “Aging Modern 
Social Achievement,” “American Off Duty,” 
“Preparation for the Leisure Later Maturity,” 
“The Retired Person and Organizational Activi- 
ties.” The papers are essays interest the 
intelligent reader; they are not intended de- 
tailed reports research attempts con- 
ceptual analysis problems the field social 
gerontology. the serious reader wished 
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pursue any the subjects further, would 
rather difficult task, for only two the twelve 
authors give references the literature 
sources citation for facts. Readers this 
journal who are nearing middle age later 
maturity and would like some intelligent 
tions how use their free time might find 
this volume stimulating and useful. One aspect 
the book which perplexed this reviewer 
why short series non-technical papers should 
require four editors. 

the four sociologists represented the 
volume Friedmann offers the most suggestive 
paper. presents typology the older 
worker which places the worker his- 
torical perspective order understand the 
meaning retirement for older persons the 
past, the present period, and future decades. 

The volume Drake completely dif- 
ferent character. the words the author 
can serve “as college text book for courses 
gerontology geriatrics, supplementary 
text beok for courses population, social prob- 
lems and social legislation, and up-to-date 
survey for all who are concerned with the 
problems the aged.” one might expect 
book this type, references are carefully given 
and all pertinent facts receive proper citation. 

The book divided arbitrarily into five 
sections: 

Part “Adjustment the Aged Socie- 
ties,” the most sociological section the 
book; the author compares the aged 
agrarian and urban type societies and also sum- 
marizes the demographic characteristics the 
aging population the United States. 

Part II, “Labor Force Status the Aged,” 
discusses the aged and the labor force, the diffi- 
culty which persons experience obtaining and 
holding jobs during later middle age and old 
age, and the problem preparation for retire- 
ment. 

Part III, “Meeting Economic Needs,” dis- 
cusses the assets and income the aged; over 
one hundred pages are devoted the varied 
programs designed meet the economic needs 
the aged: Old-Age Assistance, Old-Age Sur- 
vivors Insurance, public retirement systems, and 
private pension plans. 

Part IV, “Characteristics the Aging,” aims 
increase our understanding the “older per- 
son physical, psychological, and social 
entity, rather than social statistic.” 

Part “Society and Its Aging Population,” 
emphasizes the various types living arrange- 
ments for the aged, and the recreational and 
educational programs which are designed 
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make life more pleasant and meaningful for 
this age category. 

The author says his Preface that “an effort 
has been made place the material socio- 
logical framework without making unintelli- 
gible the student not versed sociology.” 
The author has succeeded very well—some 
might say too well—for the book marked 
minimum sociological insight and analysis. 
Indeed, with the exception the use con- 
cepts such “society,” “status,” “role,” and 
Thomas’ four wishes, the book does not 
make many demands upon the reader’s knowl- 
edge sociology. The volume marked 
careful compilation variety factual ma- 
terials which, general, are presented 
objective fashion. rather long bibliography 
included which would have been more useful 
had been more systematically organized and 
annotated. 

There somewhat naive acceptance 
research findings and seemingly little sophistica- 
tion about the varied interpretations which are 
possible. For example, page 321 are told 
that church attendance influences 
level adjustment, and the next page the 
author cites another study which apparently con- 
tradicts this statement—yet little attempt 
made interpret qualify this discrepancy. 

The book has very strong melioristic tone 
reminiscent earlier period American 
sociology. the section devoted programs 
for the aged, the text becomes almost hand- 
book how plan and organize programs for 
the aged. learn that clubs for older persons 
should have one large room and several smaller 
ones, that “cabins should accommodate from 
two four persons and should warm and 
well lighted,” that leisurely program which 
begins with breakfast about 7:30 A.M. with 
rest period after lunch, and closes with 
fireside program hymn signing and Bible 
reading about 9:30 P.M. fits the desires and 
physical capabilities most campers.” the 
opinion, based interviewing and 
observing considerable number older per- 
sons, that many people would not find this type 
program keeping with their interests. 

Since this the first textbook the field 
will probably have wide readership. How- 
ever, the field develops hoped that 
other books will published based more 
systematic conceptualizations and analytical re- 
search studies. 

Gorpon 

Cornell University 
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America’s Children. Cen- 
sus Monograph Series. For the Social Science 
Research Council cooperation with the 
Department Commerce, Bureau the 
Census. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1958. xiv, 185 pp. $6.00. 


The aim this monograph “to distill from 
mass statistical materials some picture 
the interrelatedness selected characteris- 
characteristics investigated are necessarily de- 
fined and limited the data utilized” (p. xi). 
The data are primarily the published materials 
the 1950 Census Population; few more 
recent sample studies are included. Thus the 
study essentially cross-sectional with the 
present tense referring 1950. 

The variables initially interrelated are age, 
sex, region, residence, and color. These then 
constitute categories for the subsequent analyses 
childhood dependency, living and family ar- 
rangements, school enrollment and educational 
attainment, age-grade school progress, and labor 
force participation. consistent effort made 
use each completed analysis 
variable examining the next (for example, 
school progress with reference labor force 
participation), and special factors are introduced 
into some analyses (for example, family income 
relation childhood dependency). 

Many the general findings are well known 
(for instance, childhood dependency more 
characteristic the South and correlates with 
low income, poor housing, etc.). But the an- 
alyses the interrelationships become more 
complex, much new material presented. Thus 
the analysis school retardation employs new 
empirical norms developed Bernert and 
James Ypsilantis. The final chapter the 
demographic correlates labor force participa- 
tion documents some interesting differences for 
the various age and sex divisions. Probably the 
strongest conclusion presented that, con- 
tinuing streams migration from farm city 
and from areas comparative disadvantage 
areas superior opportunity make the dif- 
ferences the training youth matter 
national interest” (p. 132). 

The writing job difficult this kind 
study, and the writers are complimented 
for their straightforward style. However, the 
small amounts new materials presented the 
pages the first four appendices might bet- 
ter have been incorporated into the appropriate 
chapters. The other technical deficiencies are 
lesser consequence. 

Bernert closes with the idea that this study 
raises more questions than answers and sug- 


gests several specific studies shed more light 
some the questions. undertaking 
present what the census materials have 
say here, however, Dr. Bernert performs 
important service. doubtful anyone can 
read this monograph without becoming impa- 
tient learn what changes similar study 
the 1960 census will indicate. 
Harry BALL 
Pomona College 


Urban Planning and Municipal Public Policy. 
and Brothers, 1958. xii, 572 pp. $6.00. 


Community Organization for Citizen Participa- 
tion Urban Renewal. Lor- 
ING, FRANK and CHARLES 
Ernst. Prepared Housing Association 
Metropolitan Boston for the Massachusetts 
Department Commerce. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Press, Inc., 1957. xxix, 238 pp. 
price indicated. 

Webster’s book thorough presentation 
all facets urban planning. Herein planning 
related the structure, functions, and proc- 
esses local government together with the legal 
powers and devices available for putting the plan 
into effect. Although bridging sociology and 
political science, this volume will prove spe- 
cial value the urban sociologist, for presents 
concise picture government the local 
level within which the various forms planning 
must initiated and developed. The 
stresses the role the planning agency one 
recommendation rather than final action; 
not supplant the activities the various 
municipal departments, but rather supplement 
their work and promote coordination among 
the plans which they prepare. Although per 
cent all cities over 10,000 population carry 
some kind planning there little uniformity 
the organization the planning agencies, 
which leads the author discuss the personnel, 
and the powers, duties, and procedures the 
planning authority considerable length. 

importance the author’s discussion 
planning the pattern urban land uses, 
which considerable attention given street 
planning for the most effective and economic 
handling the city’s traffic. Comprehensive 
planning should extend, however, diverse 
municipal services, such water supply, sewer- 
age systems, the collection and disposal 
garbage, ashes and rubbish, fire prevention and 
protection, safety programs, public health pro- 
tection, and various cultural programs, including 
educational and library facilities, museums, and 
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public recreational programs. each instance 
attention directed coordination the indi- 
vidual service, and the methods financing it. 

The book embraces most practical treat- 
ment zoning means implementing the 
city plan. Here are discussed the legal status 
zoning, the establishment use zones, and 
the enforcement zoning ordinances. spe- 
cial value the urban sociologist Webster’s 
treatment urban redevelopment and urban re- 
newal which involve the replanning those 
areas which physical decay has set in. Men- 
tion made the confusion terms “rede- 
velopment” and “renewal.” The former not only 
applies slum clearance and rehousing, but 
may include complete redevolpment areas 
for commerce, industry, expressways, and recrea- 
tion. Urban renewal aimed checking the 
spread blight and substituting rehabilitation 
throygh measures short clearance. 

Among the conditions for securing federal aid 
for urban renewal under the Housing Act 
the development official “work- 
able program” which, though left undefined 
detail, involves least some citizen participa- 
tion. Community Organization for Citizen Par- 
ticipation essentially commentary and 
critique the use community organization 
techniques these are applied urban renewal. 
series from the 
inner core the central city suburban areas 
eight miles out, and ranging from little 
citizen participation voluntary program in- 
volving maximum citizen initiative—were 
studied the authors order develop com- 
munity organizational techniques and deter- 
mine their value the administrator 
renewal program. Using case histories both 
local and city-wide attempts renewal, they 
depict some the problems associated with 
citizen participation. 

Part the authors generalize the case 
histories. The main features the community 
with which one must deal facilitating urban 
renewal are listed the economic (housing, 
business, real estate, etc.), domestic, educa- 
tional, religious, welfare, and prestige elements. 
Necessary lines intercommunication re- 
newal projects are horizontal, linking citizen 
groups one participation plane, and vertical, 
uniting groups different levels. Several hypo- 
thetical charts show how citizen participation 
may organized. Finally, the authors answer 
the why, when, what, and how citizen par- 
ticipation from the point view the renewal 
administrator. 

Muntz 

New York University 


New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958. xxviii, 
726 pp. $6.50. 


Introduction the Study Society. 
Mercer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1958. xvi, 640 pp. price 
indicated. 


This writer started out with the serious inten- 
tion reviewing both books. reading through 
the volume Landis, however, the pestering 
question kept returning: Where have read this 
before? his Preface, Landis states: “The 
uniqueness any new textbook for introduc- 
tory sociology courses must largely its 
organization, emphasis, and student appeal.” 
But this mew textbook any measure. 
The author has taken, page page, verbatim 
statements from his Man Environment 
(Thomas Crowell Co., New York, 1949). 
the 1958 book, this reviewer has failed find 
reference this fact. True, the pages por- 
tions thereof are put together new order. 
There are even occasional new sentences, para- 
graphs—and probably whole sections chap- 
ters. But essentially, this 1958 book has been 
reviewed before (by Charles Page the 
American Sociological Review, [February, 
1950], pp. 151-152). While not new book 
certainly competent one and, all fairness 
the author, its duplications should not prevent 
instructors introductory courses from con- 
sidering it. 

Mercer’s well-written, simple book. 
deserves attention particularly 
tors offering one semester courses. Compared 
with Landis, Mercer very careful docu- 
menting his statements. Like Landis, and many 
other authors, Mercer stresses culture; fortu- 
nately sees construct and thus avoids 
the essentialist fallacy. Nonetheless, the fairly 
lengthy section basic concepts pp. 
77) finds little effective use the remainder 
the volume. 

Many chapters include “case study” examples, 
which often consist quotations from various 
(but mainly anthropological and journalistic) 
sources. These examples are useful but their 
value would have been greatly enhanced had the 
author himself summarized them with reference 
the concepts discussed Part Because 
the manner which the case studies are pre- 
sented, they best tell that people differ, 
point that calls for either much more much 
less attention. While most his material 
Mercer strikes good balance, this not always 
the case. For example, one page (227) devoted 
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quotation regarding the habitat the 
Kobuk Eskimo but the sociological relevance 
this poetic description not brought out. 
For book this size, the coverage unusual 
and not surprising that the author con- 
fined the development concepts, classifica- 
tions, and descriptions. Relatively little attempt 
made sum pertinent sociological research 


—which might have been possible had the 
writer restrained some his obvious interest 
cultural anthropology. 

The publishers both books are com- 
mended for their good taste the production 
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The Idea Colonialism. Edited 
and Harry Hazarp. New 
York: Frederick Praeger, Inc., 1958. 496 
pp. $5.00. 

This collection fifteen scholarly essays 
colonialism was prepared under the direction 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute the 
University Pennsylvania. Beginning with 
Hans Kohn’s colonialism,” 
examination the myth and reality this moot 
term, there follows section dealing with cer- 
tain historic colonial patterns, British, French, 
Russian, Japanese, and American. Part III con- 
tributes insight into new trends opinion and 
policy. Finally, Part offers assessment 
the idea colonialism. Like all collective under- 
takings, the contributions are uneven. special 
value for their analysis the relationships and 
problems inherent colonialism are the chap- 
ters “Anticolonialism Latin America,” 
“Indian attitudes toward colonialism,” “The 
United Nations and colonialism,” and the con- 
cluding essays, “Colonialism: freedom and re- 
sponsibility” and “Colonialism reconsidered.” 
The recent political crisis France makes very 
timely the essay “Algeria: case study 
the evolution colonial problem.” The con- 
tradiction presented nation steeped the 
traditional Leninist interpretation imperial- 
ism but ringed satellites that stand the 
dominant-submissive relationship typical em- 
pire posed “Some aspects Soviet colonial- 
ism and anticolonialism.” One could wish that 
Professor who has the past 
contributed substantially understanding 
geopolitics, had done more than act co-editor 


Algeria: The Realities. TILLION. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1958. vii, 115 pp. 
$2.50. 


The author, French anthropologist special- 
izing Algerian ethnography, dramatically pre- 
sents the social and economic “realities” not 
only Algeria but all underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Her principal themes (which she some- 
times treats her personal discoveries) are 
the Malthusian dilemma and the integrated 
nature social systems. The latter crucial 
since leads her inveigh against gradual 
piecemeal reforms, such birth control, 
the ground that people can live with reason- 
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able contentment “archaic” peasant so- 
ciety “adapted” industrial society but 
not any half-way house. Thus she concludes 
that “the choice before Algeria choice be- 
tween immediate conversion intensive in- 
dustrial civilization, swift decline punctu- 
ated sanguinary interludes” (p. 104). 
Algerian independence, with its loss French 
administration, capital, and citizenship (which 
enables some 400,000 Algerian Moslems work 
continue colonialism. Her solution massive 
economic investment plus thorough-going social 
reforms sufficient bring the Moslems 
French standards and enable them resist 
the otherwise shattering effects European 
civilization. 

This volume can expected have 
provocative and salubrious effect, not only 
the French and Algerians whom ad- 
dressed, but also, despite its lack detailed 
comparative analysis, American students 
acculturation, colonialism, and economic devel- 
opment.—M. 


Montevideo: Departamento Sociologia 
Rural, 1955. 211 pp. price indicated, paper. 


this volume Dr. Vidart, Chief the De- 
partment Rural Sociology the Uruguayan 
Ministry Agriculture, presents series 
essays written literary rather than scien- 
tific vein about the variegated aspects rural 
life his country. Nevertheless, much that 
interest contained between the covers. The 
falls into three general categories: the 
geographical scene, historical processes, and 
socio-cultural types. are found social 
history, folklore, social change, and gamut 
other subjects. Necessarily touching but lightly 
each these topics, remarkably compre- 
hensive view rural life Uruguay pre- 
sented interesting and very readable style. 


India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. xii, 
230 pp. $3.50. 


The first eighten months the life 
Community Development Project western 


BOOK NOTES 


Uttar Pradesh are described and discussed this 
volume. The plans made, the activities under- 


taken, the Project’s successes and its failures, 


are all considered Professor Dube. There are 
chapters the villagers’ reactions the Pro- 
ject, problems which existed the bureauc- 
racy, and relations between the two. The 
book concludes with two short chapters more 
general comment. appendix discusses 
length the role the Village Level Worker, 
whose activities large part the Develop- 
ment Projects’ success depends. Another ap- 
pendix presents the diary, for ten days, one 
Village Level Worker’s activities. 

general, Dube maintains detached and 
critical view his material. The book often 
overly laconic, and might profitably have been 
longer. nevertheless provides much useful 
material, interest not merely Indianists but 
also those concerned with governmental plan- 
ning and the problems bureaucracy, and the 
role social scientists 


Naven: Survey the Problems suggested 
Composite Picture the Culture New 
Guinea Tribe drawn from Three Points 
View. Grecory Second Edition. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1958. xix, 312 pp. $6.00. 

We, The Tikopia: Sociological Study Kin- 
ship Primitive Polynesia. RAYMOND 
Second Edition. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. Distributed Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. xxvi, 605 pp. $7.50. 


Black Civilization: Social Study 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. xx, 618 pp. $6.50. 


Reissue the same year these books, 
originally published nearly the same time 
(the first two 1936, the third 1937), 
welcome event, for each generally recognized 
anthropologists classic monograph, hav- 
ing stimulated students and field-workers alike. 
All have been out print for some time. 

The original texts remain unaltered, but We, 
The Tikopia has fewer plates than formerly. 
Each author has made some additions. Bateson 
has written “Epilogue 1958,” thoughtful 
evaluation his own book (primarily the 
light developments cybernetic theory), that 
considerable interest. new preface, 
Firth notes where would, writing now, 
include additional material and alter his term- 
inology. indicates his hope that several works 
long planned will yet completed, and lists 
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the other publications Tikopia stemming 
from his original fieldwork, and from the more 
recent re-study undertaken with Spillius. 
his new preface, Warner refers briefly the 
major issues the controversy which his treat- 
ment Murngin kinship provoked, reserving 
fuller treatment the larger problems involved 
for book the family and kinship structure. 
new appendix, described section some 
incidents the life Murngin man, Mah- 

These books have already proved their useful- 
ness sociologists concerned with comparative 
problems. They will doubt continue 
chis and other ways.—A. 


Sociology. OcBuRN and MEYER 
Third Edition. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1958. 756 pp. $6.75. 


Many who cut their sociological teeth 
Ogburn and Nimkoff 1940 have offspring 
likely through the same experience soon. 
These parents, leafing through the current edi- 
tion, should feel home. The same usefully 
flexible organization, similar approach, and 
many the same illustrations will apparent. 
successful formula not discarded lightly. 

comparison the second and third edi- 
tions shows that the book has been checked 
over thoroughly. Innumerable alterations have 
been made bring date, several chap- 
ters have been rewritten, and one chapter 
new. Terminology has been modified suit cur- 
rent sociological fashion and the figures and 
illustrations, increased one third, are well 
fitted the text. 

The book remains more notable for the rich- 
ness its data than for its theory. not 
Kingsley Davis’ Human Society nor meant 
be. the preface each edition indicated, 
the book aimed those students who will 
those who will proceed further sociological 
pleasures. short, provides what professional 
writers sometimes call good opening hook” 


Otto Rank: Biographical Study Based 
Notebooks, Letters, Collected Writings, Thera- 
peutic Achievements and Personal Associa- 
tions. Tart. New York: Julian 
Press, Inc., 1958. xix, 299 pp. $6.50. 


Because her long association with Rank 
and close identification with his therapeutic 
approach and theories, Dr. Taft the logical 
person attempt biographical study this 
type. Her account the early years his life 
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based entirely “Daybooks” which kept 
during his 19th and 20th years, and the exten- 
sive quotes from them give fascinating insight 
into the period emotional and intellectual 
turmoil which preceded his association with 
Freud and the psychoanalytic movement. His 
association with Freud extended from 1905 
1926, during which time his abilities im- 
pressed Freud that lamented the fact that 
Rank’s lack M.D. precluded his being made 
heir leader the psychoanalytic movement. 
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This section the book particular will 
interest readers Jones’ biography 
Freud for the different light sheds the rela- 
tionships among members the famous Com- 
mittee. For the period following Rank’s break 
with Freud Dr. Taft relies primarily her 
own contacts and correspondence with Rank. 
One should not approach this book expecting 
critical appraisal Rank and his work. This 
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(Editor). Studies the Family. 
Volume II. Séminaire 1955 Séminaire Inter- 
national Recherche sur Famille 
UNESCO des Sciences Sociales. 
gen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1957. xi, 337 pp. 
24,—DM, paper. 

Hannan. The Human Condition. Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1958. vi, 322 pp. 
$4.75. 

Action, and Society: Method Assessment 
and Study. Princeton, J.: Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1958. xv, 873 pp. price indicated. 

Drug Addiction: Physiological, 
Psychological, and Sociological Aspects. New 
York: Random House, 1958. 126 pp. Ninety-five 
cents, paper. 

Bacon, Obok: Study Social 
Structure Eurasia. Viking Fund Publications 
Anthropology, No. 25. New York: Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc., 1958. xv, 235 pp. price indicated, paper. 

ward Society. With the assistance Laura 
Fasano Glencoe, Free Press; 
Research Center Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, University Chicago, 1958. 
204 pp. $4.00. 

Frances. Teach Them Live: Study 
Education English Prisons. With foreword 
Rr. Hon. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1958. viii, 
287 pp. $5.00. 

R., and others. Poland: Its 
People, Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven: 
HRAF Press, 1958. 471 pp. Distributed Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., Inc., 119 St., 
19. $7.50. 

and edited by). Readings European History 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1958. xxi, 514 pp. 
$4.50. 

Berry, Race and Ethnic Relations. 
Second Edition Race Relations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, Co., 1958. 559 pp. $6.50. 

WENDELL and others. Thailand: Its 
People, Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven: 
HRAF Press, 1957. 528 pp. Distributed 
Taplinger Publishing Co., 119 St., 19. 
$6.50. 

Delhi: Study Urban Sociology. 
University Bombay Publications Sociology 
Series, No. Bombay: University Bombay, 
1957. 235 pp. Rs. 21.50. 

Anne. The Wall Between. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1958. xiii, 306 pp. $5.00. 
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Mary (Editor). Abortion 
the United States. Conference Sponsored the 
Planned Parenthood Federation America, Inc. 
York: Hoeber-Harper, 1958. vii, 224 pp. $5.50. 

Effects Social and Cultural 
Systems Reactions Stress. Social Science Re- 
search Council Pamphlet No. 14. New York: The 
Council, 230 Park Ave., 1958. price indicated, 
paper. 

Small Society. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press for the Commonwealth Fund, 1958. xxii, 
406 pp. $6.50. 
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Librairie Plon, 1958. 449 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 
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Press, 1958. xxii, 145 pp. $3.50. 

Grorr. The Weather Conditioned House. 
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The Displaced Person and the So- 
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ARMAND. Sociologie Problémes Ac- 
tuels. Paris: Librairie Philosophique Vrin, 1958. 
198 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Casebook. collaboration with Morris 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press for Opera- 
tions Research Office, 1958. xxiii, 880 pp. $12.50. 

(DEPARTMENT AMERICAN STUDIES, AMHERST 
Desegregation and The Supreme Court. 
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xiii, 116 pp. price indicated, paper. 

The World Work: Industrial 
Society and Human Englewood 
J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. xiii, 448 pp. 
$7.95. 

Professional Ethics and Civic 
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pp. $4.00. 
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Horace and CHAMPNEY ENGLISH. 
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pp. $8.00. 

Patients Are People: Medical- 
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tion. New York: Columbia University Press, 
280 pp. $4.50. 
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York: New American Library, 1958. Mentor 
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Sociology Series, No. Bombay: University 
Bombay, 1957. 238 pp. Rs. 14.00. 

Manninc. Machine Age Maya: The Indus- 
trialization Guatemalan Community. Glencoe, 
nomic Development and Change, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1958. vi, 118 pp. $5.00. 

Investing Econcmic Knowledge: Thirty-eighth 
Annual Report. New York: The Bureau, 1958. 
108 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Preparation Teachers for Secondary Schools: 
Report the Committee Teacher Train- 
ing. Boston: The Council, 1958. pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Ness, The Role the College the 
Recruitment Teachers. Washington, 
Association American Colleges, 1958. pp. 

price indicated, paper. 

(New Rent Commission). 
High Rent Housing and Rent Control New 
York City. New York: The Commission, 280 
Broadway, 1958. xxii, 173 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Thought. Minneapolis University Minnesota 
Press, 1958. ix, 272 pp. $6.00. 

Dilemma. summary the Proceedings the 
Conference Committee Population Problems, 
1956-1957. New York: The Population Council, 
1958. ix, pp. $2.00. 

The Trade Agreements Act 
and the National Interest. Washington, 
The Brookings Institute, 1958. pp. $1.25. 

COUNCIL). 
Fourth Public Opinion Survey Birth Control 
Japan. Tokyo: The Mainichi Newspapers, 
1958. pp. price indicated, paper. 

agement Satisfaction Within the Enterprise 
Councils Belgian Industry. Catholic University 
America Studies Sociology Abstract Series, 
No. 11. Washington, C.: Catholic University 
America Press, 1958. pp. Seventy-five cents, 
paper 

Analysis Comparative Administration: 
Turkish Counseil d’Etat. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. viii, pp. $2.00, paper. 

Solon and His Political Theory. 
The contemporary significance basic contri- 
bution political theory one the seven 
wise men. New York: William-Frederick Press, 
1958. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Advanced Societies. Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1958. ix, 691 pp. $10.50. 

Rosen, History Public Health. Fore- 
Medical History, No. New York: 
Publications, Inc., 1958. 551 pp. $5.75. 


a 
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Vicror D., with ALICE 
Loomer, McCavirr. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Problems Disabled Puerto 
Ricans New York City. Rehabilitation Mono- 
graph XII. New York: Institute Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center, 1957. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

The New Role the Soviets 
the World Economy. New York: Committee for 
Economic Development, 1958. pp. Fifty cents, 
paper. 

The Chartist Challenge: Portrait 
George Julian Harney. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1958. viii, 300 pp. $5.50. 

Western State System and the World Community. 
with fifty maps Brop- 
Sixth Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1958. xx, 745 pp. $7.50. 

The Classical Pattern Modern West- 
ern Civilisation. Vol. Formation the Mind, 
Forms Thought, Moral Ideas, 225 pp. Dan. 
cr.; Vol. Portraiture, pp., Dan. cr.; 
Vol. IV, Urbanism and Town-Planning, 128 pp., 
Dan. cr.; Vol. Language, 235 pp., Dan. 
cr. Copenhagen: Munksgaard (Vols. 
Copenhagen: Nordisk Sprog- Kultur- 
forlag (Vol. V), 1957. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 598 pp. 
$6.50. 

(Editor). Clinical Studies 
Culture Conflict. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1958. xvii, 598 pp. $7.00. 

Wovon Lebt Die Musik: 
Die Der Regensburg, 
K.G.: Gustav Bosse Verlag, 1958. 235 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Social Status and Public Health. 
Social Science Research Council Pamphlet 13. 
New York: The Council, 1958. pp. Fifty cents, 
paper. 

Racial and Cultural Minorities: Analysis 
Prejudice and Discrimination. Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. xi, 881 
pp. $7.50. 

Rex and Cannon. Build- 
ing Your Marriage. Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. xiv, 701 pp. $6.00. 

Man and Number. New York: 
Emerson Inc., 1958. viii, 114 pp. $2.50. 

The Sociology Knowledge: Essay 
Aid Deeper Understanding the History 
Ideas. Glencoe, Fress Press, 1958. xi, 356 
pp. $7.50. 

The Mass Communicators: 
Public Relations, Public Opinion, and Mass Me- 
dia. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
470 pp. $4.50. 

tional Dynamics and Group Culture: Experi- 
mental Studies Individual and Group Behavior. 


No. the Research Training Series. New York: 
New York University Press, for the National 
Training Laboratories, 1958. xviii, 296 pp. $6.00. 

(Editor). High Dams and Up- 
stream Storage. Proceedings the Second Annual 
Water Resources Conference, Montana State Uni- 
versity, June 1957. Missoula: Montana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 175 pp. price indicated. 

Epwarp A., Dean, and 
Jr. Desegregation: Some Proposi- 
tions and Research Suggestions. New York: Anti- 
defamation League B’nai 1958. 129 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tart, Otto Rank: Biographical Study 
Based Notebooks, Letters, Collected Writings, 
Therapeutic Achievements and Personal Associa- 
tions. New York: Julian Press, Inc., 1958. xix, 
299 pp. $6.50. 

Renato and (Editors). 
Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. xx, 
390 pp. $7.50. 

sonality: Interdisciplinary Approach. Prince- 
ton, J.: Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. 
368 pp. $5.50. 

Professional and Technical 
Workers for the Blind: How Much Are They 
Paid? New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1958. pp. Forty cents, paper. 

Tracer, Building Welfare State 
Burma 1948-1956. New York: Institute Pa- 
cific Relations, 1958. 118 pp. $4.00. 

Trecanza, and Brerman. The Topanga 
Culture: Final Report 1948. 
Anthropological Records 20:2. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University California Press, 1958. 
pp. $1.00. 

Nations). Demographic Yearbook 1957. 
Ninth Edition. Special Topic: Mortality Statis- 
tics. New York: United Nations, 1957. viii, 656 
pp. International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press. $6.50, paper. 

(U. Census). The Population 
and Manpower China: Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. International Population Reports, Series 
P-90, No. Washington, C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. iv, 132 pp. Sixty-five 
cents, paper. 

der Bundesrepublik 1955/56 Gemeinden unter- 
5000 Bonn: Forschungsgesellschaft 
fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie E.V., 1958. 
202 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Wayne. Government and Social Welfare: 
Roles Federal, State and Local Governments 
Administering Welfare Services. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1958. vi, 506 pp. $5.00. 

logical Study). University Bombay Publica- 
tions, Sociology Series No. Bombay: Uni- 
versity Bombay, 1957. 157 pp. Rs. 16.50. 

and Pakistan: Abridged edition India 
the New Era. New York: New American Li- 
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brary, 1958. Mentor Book). 320 pp. Fifty 
cents, paper. 

Social Problems end Social Action. Englewood 
Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. xiv, 465 pp. 
$5.95. 

Warner, Black Civilization: Social 
Study Australian Tribe. Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. xx, 
pp. $6.50. 

Weser, Max. The City. Translated and edited 
Don and Gertrup Glen- 
coe, Fress Press, 1958. 242 pp. $4.00. 

Weser, Max. The Rational and Social Foundations 
Music. Translated and edited Don 
DALE, GERTRUDE NEUWIRTH. 
Carbondale, Southern University 
Press, 1958. lii, 148 pp. $5.75. 

The Measurement and Appraisal 
Adult Intelligence. Fourth Edition. Baltimore: 
Williams Wilkins Co., 1958. ix, 297 pp. $5.00. 


Study Four Approackes. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. iii, pp. $1.00, paper. 

Man and Modern Society. Fore- 
word New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1958. ix, 462 pp. $6.00. 

and Irvin Small City 
Job Markets: The Labor Market Behavior 
Firms and Workers. Urbana: Institute Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University Illinois, 
1958. 170 pp. $3.50. 

cide. Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania 
Press, 1958. xiv, 413 pp. $8.00. 

Woop, The Story Advertising. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958. viii, 512 pp. 
$6.50. 

The Decembrists. Translated 
New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1958. 349 pp. $5.00. 


Theoretical Criminology 
GEORGE VOLD 


Professor Sociology, University Minnesota 


this book, Professor Vold presents concise and thoroughly 
documented analysis the principal types causation theories 
which are, have been, the intellectual orientation for research and 
practice the fields criminology and penology. The book also 


gives special attention the theoretical orientation that views crime 

The book divided into four major sections: Backgrounds: The 
Traditional Schools Criminology; Theories Centering 
arities Abnormalities the Individual; Theories Centering 
Group Cultural Influences; Criminological Theory Rela- 
tion Research and Penal Practices. compact, selected bibli- 
ography has been included. 


345 pages Spring 1958 $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the American 


“No one gives damn you can teach.” 


THE ACADEMIC 
MARKETPLACE 


sociological anatomy the academic profession 
its mores, its morale, its machinations. 


Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee 
With foreword Jacques Barzun 


What happening the men and women who teach 
and struggle get ahead—in our- institutions higher 
learning? 

What taking place the themselves during 
this period rapid change? 

With unusual scholarship and wit, the authors this 
new book apply the insights and techniques modern sociol- 
ogy penetrating analysis the structure the contem- 
porary American university, and the effects college per- 
sonnel practices the structure, spirit and goals higher 
education whole. $4.95 


BASIC BOOKS, Publishers Fourth Avenue, New York 


Official Journal the 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Rural Sociological Society 
Universi 
Vol. 23, No. Warren 
Ithaca, New York 


Featuring articles Farm Practice Adoption 


Introductory Note the Social Aspects Practice Adoption 
Eugene Wilkening 


Toward Generalization Farm Practice Research.. ... James Copp 


Farmers’ Attitudes and Values Relation Adoption Approved 
Practices Corn Growing Charles Hoffer and Dale Stangland 


Some Factors Related Rationality Decision Making Among Farm 
Alfred Dean, Herbert Aurbach and Paul Marsh 


Conceptual Variable Analysis Technological Rogers 


The Function Information Sources the Farm Practice Adoption 
James Copp, Maurice Sill and Emory Brown 


Acceptance the Salk Polio Belcher 
Diffusion Agricultural and Home Economics Practices Japanese 

Rural Community Lindstrom 
Consensus Role Definition County Extension Agents between the 

Agents and Local Sponsoring Committee Members.....Eugene Wilkening 


The journal subscription rate nonmembers, libraries and institu- 
tions per year the United States and Canada, per year 
all other countries, postage paid. 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 


New RONALD 


Marriage Analysis—2nd Ed. 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


comprehensive analysis the foundations for successful family life. This 
new textbook offers systematic study marriage focused 
personal relationships the marriage partners during courtship, marriage, 
and parenthood. also examines the personal elements and situational 
settings which affect marriage present-day society, and includes many 
authoritative research findings. stimulating and 
LAURENCE SMARDAN, University Wyoming. ills., tables; 645 pp. 


Social Psychology—2nd Ed. 


STANSFELD SARGENT, Clinical Psychologist, and 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON, Los Angeles City College 


This introductory textbook offers integrative approach the study 
human relations. Second Edition incorporates new research and theory 
social attitudes—their formation and mainsprings. Includes expanded and 
revised chapters the role cognitive processes socialization, the 
phenomenon social change and movements, and the social psychology 
nationalism and conflict international relations. the best thing 
have seen for introductory KEELER, J., Creighton 
University. ills.; 649 pp. 


The Aged American Society 


JOSEPH DRAKE, Davidson College 


One the first over-all surveys the field gerontology, this readable 
new book brings together for the first time much the pioneer work the 
field. clearly analyzes the current attitudes toward old age terms 
our socio-cultural environment. Offers objective examination the 
problems the older worker and job seeker our society, the social and 
economic status the retired person and his dependents, and the efforts 
society alleviate the problems the aged. tables; 431 pp. 


Leisure and Recreation—3rd Ed. 


MARTIN NEUMEYER, University Southern California, and 
ESTHER NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


thorough, up-to-date study leisure and recreation their sociological 
aspects. Summarizing and interpreting materials drawn from wide range 
sources, this new edition examines the development leisure 
changing society, the recreation movement and its conditioning factors, 
and current theories play and recreation. covers community and 
commercial recreation, leadership and research recreation, and present 
day needs and problems. think this excellent book 
SAPORA, University Illinois. 473 pp. 


THE PRESS COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN REVIEW 
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POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY—POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


SEATTLE SOCIOLOGISTS CALLED THEIR SESSIONS 
“POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY" AND ST. LOUIS POLITI- 
CAL SCIENTISTS NAMED THEIRS BEHAV- 
ARE NOT INDIFFERENT, BUT STILL NEUTRAL 
WHAT THIS COLLABORATION SHOULD CALLED. 
ARE PLEASED PUBLISH THESE MATERIALS 
AMONG THE MOST EXCITING NOW BEING PUBLISHED 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


AMERICAN VOTING BEHAVIOR. Eugene Burdick, The Uni- 
versity California, and Arthur Brodbeck. Months before every election 
thousands Americans are busy trying predict how their fellow citizens will 
vote when they the polls, and whether not they will all. This book 
has been prepared the leading experts voting the United States. Here 
are discussed the factors that influence voting decisions and the connection be- 
tween voting and our larger political and social system. They report all 
the significant research that has been done the field voting studies. cer- 
tain amount comparative material from other countries included which 
highlights the American experience voting. 


POLITICAL LIFE: WHY PEOPLE GET INVOLVED POLITICS. 
Robert Lane, Yale University. The author discusses the history electoral 
participation the United States and outlines some the arguments and 
theories employed advance the cause enlarging the electorate. focuses 
upon the analysis the ways which the public participates the political 
process, and analyzes the motives and attitudes the political thus 
presenting one sense picture political man. deals with the effect upon 
olitical activity the groups that men belong and the communities they 
ive in. The important social institutions which impede encourage political 
participation well the social and political consequences several patterns 
participation are elaborated. other book contains much 
wealth detail political participation America. 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION: STUDY THE PSYCHOLOGY 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. Herbert Hyman, Columbia University. There 
has been growing interest the field “Political Behavior” among political 
scientists, sociologists, and social psychologists, and consequently growing need 
organize our knowledge the field. This book makes available convenient 
form the accumulated knowledge many classic studies and forgotten sources. 
may well provide new and fruitful focus for current research while remind- 
ing the student and profesional worker the many ingenious methods which 
may again applied. 

AND PUBLISHED 1959. Legislative Behavior edited George 
and Heinz Eulau. Anti-Democratic Tendencies Mass Society 
William Kornhauser. Political Sociology Lipset. Community Power 
Organization edited Morris Janowitz. 


For list previously published titles these fields write to: 


THE FREE PRESS, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


OXFORD books exceptional interest 


Ageing and Human Skill 


WOLFORD. This report the most sustained research into 
the psychological aspects ageing that has ever been carried out. This 
research was accomplished between 1946 and 1956 the Psychological 
Laboratory Cambridge University under the sponsorship the 
Foundation. consisted laboratory experiments and studies industry 
the ways which human performance changes during middle age and 
early old age. text figures. $4.00 


History Technology, Volume 


The Industrial Revolution 1750 1850 


Edited CHARLES SINGER, HOLMYARD, HALL and 
TREVOR WILLIAMS. This fourth volume five volume series 
deals with such subjects Iron and Steel 1750 1850; The Steam En- 
gine 1830; Gas for Light and Heat; Machine Tools; the Change from 
Craft-Mystery Science Basis for Technology. 397 illustrations. $26.90 


Marriage and Family India 
SECOND EDITION 


KAPADIA. The revisions this second edition are minor. 
There new section Kota polyandry and number new observations 
Dr. Kapadia are scattered through the text. remains broad study 
the impact political and economic changes during the past upon the 
institutions marriage and the family the various sections India. 
Polygamy and polyandry, child marriage, early widowhood, the joint family 
are discussed all their aspects. $4.00 


The Puerto Ricans 


CHRISTOPHER RAND. unique and sharp-eyed report the Puerto 
Ricans New York City eminent journalist. Mr. Rand explores the 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods the city and, among other matters, describes 
the problems they have adjusting New York, their reasons for leaving 
Puerto Rico, what New York doing help them, how Puerto Rican 
immigration fits into the immigration picture whole. $3.75 


all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


Outstanding Sociology Textbooks 


for principles 
INTRODUCTORY Edition 


comprehensive and appealing introduction sociology; well-organized 
textbook that provides the student with fundamental basis for understanding 
the social structure and organization man society. The revision draws 
sharper, clearer analysis sociology, culture, and the social sciences. Includes, 
also, many new illustrations and fine case materials. $6.50 


for criminology 
PRINCIPLES CRIMINOLOGY—5th Edition 


The major definitive criminology textbook incorporates the revision 
better application the Sutherland theory the material the control 
crime. ‘Perhaps the most influential book the field.’ $6.75 


for marriage and family 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT (1957) 
Evelyn 


outstanding authority has written—using proven techniques—a dynamic, 
modern approach the contemporary family, and realistic appraisal its 
problems and situations. Lists ‘developmental tasks’ for each family member 
for achieving harmonious adjustment within and without the family group. 

$6.00 


for social science 


INTRODUCTION SOCIAL SCIENCE—Rev. 
Melson, Papandreou, Naftalin, and Sibley 


brilliant synthesis the major ideas, institutions, and philosophies 
modern society examined within the framework three parts—Personality, 
Work, and Community. 25% new readings included recently. New supple- 
ment Instructor’s Manual available. $8.00 


Other fine texts and references also published. 


Examination copies and brochures available upon request. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 Lake Street Chicago Illinois 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN REVIEW 


CLEMMER: The Prison Community 


the most important works ever written now made again 
available reissue with new Preface the author, Donald Clemmer, which 
assesses recent reforms and new Introduction Professor Donald Cressey 
the University California, Los 368 pages, $3.00 


KEESING: Cultural Anthropology 


“The interesting modern approach, the excellent material prehistory, physical 
anthropology, and race, and the good balance between theory and factual data” 
are among the features that teachers are praising this new and thoroughly 
class-tested text Professor Felix Keesing Stanford University. Many illus. 

477 pages, $6.00 


CLINARD: Sociology Deviant Behavior 


Called “one the best books the subject,” this comprehensive modern text 
Professor Marshall Clinard the University Wisconsin already being widely 
adopted for courses social problems and social disorganization. Especially welcome 
its wealth up-to-date, well organized data all tpyes social deviation. 

599 pages, $6.50 


KAHL: The American Class Structure 


Providing the analytical synthesis long needed American stratification, “this well 
written, first class text can very highly recommended. ... The author (Professor 
Joseph Washington University) does very good job integrating 
relevant research and theoretical Gordon, Wellesley College, 
Problems. 310 pages, $4.50 


from the publishers 


LOWIE: The Crow Indians MERCER CARR: 


The book considered “ideal for illustrating Education and the Social Order 


anthropological theories.” 

Readings from many points of view organized 
to present a well rounded study of the soci- 
ology of education. 


PAGE: Society 
leading basic text for nearly three decades. HIMES TAYLOR 


An important original contribution to modern ment that has proved popular with student 
socio-economic thought. and teacher alike. 


232 Madison Ave. COMPANY, INCORPORATED New York 16, 


When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


SAMPLING OPINION 


Analysis Survey Procedure 


Frederick Stephan, Princeton University, and Philip McCarthy, Cornell University. 
One the Wiley Publications Statistics, Walter Shewart and Wilks, Editors. 1958. 


451 pages. $12.00. 


THEORY AND METHODS SCALING 

Warren Torgerson, the Lincoln Laboratory, Examines the various theories and 
methods measuring psychological attributes. 1958. 460 pages. Prob. $9.50. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Fritz Heider, University Kansas. Surveys implicit notions that guide people their 
interaction with other persons. 1958. 322 pages. $6.25. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS 
Psychoanalytic and Behavioral Studies Surgical 
Irving Janis, Yale University. 1958. 439 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND MENTAL ILLNESS 
Study 


August Hollingshead and Frederick Redlich, both Yale University. 1958. 422 
pages. $7.50. 


TECHNIQUES POPULATION ANALYSIS 


George Barclay, International Business Machines Corporation. Explains methods 
population data. 1958. press. 


THE FERTILITY AMERICAN WOMEN 


Whelpton, Scripps Foundation. 1958. 449 pages. $9.50. 


BEHAVIOR INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Prediction and Control 
Leonard Sayles, Columbia University. 1958. Approx. 214 pages. Prob. $4.75. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
Growth and Changing Composition 
Gertrude Bancroft, Bureau the Census. 1958. Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $6.50. 


Volumes the Census Monograph Series for the Social Science Research Council 
cooperation with the Department Commerce, Bureau the Census. 


Send for your examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
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RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
The second edition RACE RELATIONS 


Brewton Berry 


“It readable and useable; puts the matter, should 
put, the context the world community; one the best 
texts now the market.” Edgar Thompson, Duke University. 
The first textbook its field win the Anisfield-Wolf 
Award, RACE RELATIONS now brought date 
new revised edition which utilizes new material and 
new sociological and psychological research. Topics such 
the Supreme Court ruling segregation the schools, 
the Montgomery (Alabama) bus boycott, and the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act are carefully woven into the revision. 
Clearly written, RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
retains the objective approach which made the first edition 
valuable aid for courses race relations and minority 


groups. 


559 pages 1958 $6.50 


URBAN SOCIETY 
William Cole 


think one the best approaches urban society that has 
appeared recent years certainly probably the most socio- 
logical current texts the field.” William Mather, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Written out twenty years’ experience teaching and 
metropolitan, county, and regional planning, this book 
discusses new trends and processes urban development, 
along with such standard items ecology. The theme 
URBAN SOCIETY adjustment—adjustment 
the city the people, and the people each other 
and their groups. especially flexible book, can 
used for one semester for full year courses. 


591 pages 1958 $6.50 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 


Dallas 


When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Sociology Series 


ITS HUMAN ASPECTS 


Harold Phelps and David Henderson. This text for 
undergraduate college courses discusses its subject with 
the combined insights many disciplines. Its chief goal 
combine understanding measurements and 
other numerical contributions with interpretation 
people and societies their demographic relationships. 
Particular attention given both the distribution and 
composition population, the elements that make 
population stable disorganized, and the quality 
population its relation health and social defects. The 
text supplemented with figures and tables, but 
emphasizes general population trends over and above 


more temporary variations census statistics. 
512 pages, $6.00. 


THE SOCIOLOGY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Paul Horton and Gerald Leslie. highly reada- 
ble text. Treats each social problem from three view- 
points: social disorganization, value conflict, and personal 
deviation. 584 pages, $5.75. 


THE CRIME PROBLEM, 2nd Edition 
Walter Revised and enlarged 60% 
include new data the causes crime, female crime, 
sex offenders, changes punishment. Includes actual 
728 pages, $6.50. 


MAKING THE MOST MARRIAGE 
Paul Landis. objective and mature approach 
modern marriage with emphasis male and female 
interrelations, their role-patterns, drives, and social dif- 
ferences. 542 pages, $5.50 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
West 32nd Street New York New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Text with Adapted Readings 
SECOND EDITION 

Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 


Chapter “Social Organization,” has been considerably sim- 
plified; now includes discussion social roles. Chapter 
“Culture,” includes much new material. Chapter “Social- 
ization,” now includes précis Mead’s Mind, 
Self, and Society. Chapters 10, 13, and have been 
partially rewritten. addition, data have been brought 
date throughout the book, and striking new photos and new 
charts and tables have been added. Most changes appear Part 
One. The structure and scope the book, widely approved, 
remain the same before. xvii 660 pp. $6.50 


READER 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 


Anthropological Approach 
William Lessa and Evon Vogt, Editors 


Sixty-five articles fifty-eight authors. “This, surely, 
parochial book. ... swings through the centuries and all 
the continents. The authors represent many nationalities and 
professions. have bishops and anthropologists, literary 
critics and sociologists, psychiatrists and clergymen, adminis- 
trators and psychologists. And the full gamut the religious 
experience emerges the materials: rationality and passion; 
the supplication bliss and dread; lurking, snake-like 
fear; the carrion gobbling the garbage sensations; mis- 
trust and lurking insolence; insolence against higher creation; 
the drift spent souls; the striving for center life; the 
wheeling upon dark void; the unquenched desire worship.” 
From the foreword Clyde Kluckhohn. 614 pp. $7.25 


Rov. PETERSON COMPANY 


Evanston, White Plains, New York 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


quarterly publication. Subscription, $3.50 year. Single copies, $1.00. 
Starting with Vol. XI, No. (1959) $6.50 year. Single copies $2.00 ea. 


Just Volume Number 


The Role the Executive the Modern State 


the survey sponsored UNESCO’s Department Social 
Sciences. Composed six national monographs based the same general 
plan: Canada, Hodgetts; France, Pierre Laroque; the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, Grove; the United States, Roy 
Macridis; and Yugoslavia, Djordjevic. 


Current studies and research centers, reviews documents and books, news 
and announcements are also included. 


Now available the Bibliography Series: 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 


The first new series bibliographies prepared cooperation with the 
International Congress Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, cover- 
ing works published 1955 and published annually. 


259 pages $5.50 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ECONOMICS, Vol. 


part the general program the International Committee for Social Sci- 
ences Documentation, this new publication affords the field economics 
basic bibliographical instrument that essential. 


473 pages $8.00 


Just published: The first volume the Tension Technology Series 


URBANIZATION ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Proceedings the Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar, Bangkok, August, 1956. 
examination physical, economic and social problems with regard rapid 
growth and industrialization cities. 


286 pages $1.20 
Place your order for single copies standing order for the series with: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


Minorities the New World 


CHARLES WAGLEY and MARVIN HARRIS. Two anthropologists apply their 
special science the problems minority groups. These six were chosen 
represent three racial stocks and demonstrate varying degrees 
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